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Editorial AS WE SEE IT 


Roger Blough, Chairman of the Board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in a lengthy letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has succeeded in thoroughly 
discrediting the economic advisers of the Administration 
so far as their analysis of the relation between inflation 
in this country and the steel industry is concerned. So 
convincingly has the chairman disposed of this matter 
that we think it well to quote him at some length—to 
set the record straight if for no other reason. Says Mr. 
Blough, in part: 

“Let me assure you that if you seek the causes of in- 
flation in the United States, past, present or future, you 
will not find them in the levels of steel prices or steel 
profits. 

“The facts, as developed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, are that from 1940 through 1960, steel 
prices rose 174% but the industry’s hourly employment 
costs rose 322%, or nearly twice as much. I use 1940 as 
a starting point rather than 1947 because during the 
war-affected years of 1940 through 1944, steel wages rose 
substantially as did the level of wholesale prices; but 
steel prices increased not at all. Any comparison of these 
trends which starts with postwar 1947 as a base, there- 
fore, obscures rather than reveals the realities which the 
steel companies have had to face throughout this entire 
period of inflation. 

“In dollars and cents, wage-earner employment costs 
per hour worked increased from 90!2 cents in 1940 to 
$3.82 in 1960 and far exceeded any productivity gains 
that could be achieved even though some $15,000,000,000 
was invested in new and more efficient plant and equip- 
ment during this period. Shipments of steel per man 
hour (a measurement which overstates the gain in true 
productivity) improved by less than 40%, in contrast 
to the 322‘. rise in employment cost. Prices at higher 
competitive levels were the inevitable result. 

“Your letter speaks of the uncertainty in the amount 
of the employment cost increases which will occur at 
the end of this month, and which (Continued on page 37) 
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Canada’s New Economic Policy 
And Prospects for Further Growth 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


A review of the pace and direction of the Canadian economy 
with some consideration of its current monetary and unem- 
ployment problems. There is also provided solid documenta- 
tion of the perennially attractive Canadian climate for long- 
term investment, in the appended list of equities, which have 
paid cash dividends continuously for as long as 133 years. 


The year 1961 will be remembered as one 
of considerable turbulence in the monetary 
and fiscal policies of Canada. On June 20, 
Finance Minister Donald Fleming announced 
a drastic new policy deliberately based on 
lower interest rates and a lower dollar. The 
fact that even government leaders were given 
no advance notice of the new fiscal and 
monetary helmsmanship caused a flurry of 
excitement; and on the following day the 
Canadian dollar opened at 97¢ in New York. 
A new era in planned Canadian economy 
was thus ushered in. 


Three Problems 


The problems that evoked this policy were 
threefold. First, there was the growing dis- 
quietude about the massive inflow of alien 
capital. Second, there was concern about 
the decline of exports and the high volume 
of imports. And finally, there was an urgent 
need to provide more jobs at home by stimu- 
lating the economy. Unemployment in the 
first quarter of 1961 had reached the dis- 
turbing level of 11%. 

Accordingly the program of Finance Min- 
ister Fleming spelled out: (1) reduction of 
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interest rates to disattract foreign investors 
seeking high yields, and encourage internal 
borrowers; (2) stimulation to industry by 
cutting the excise tax on automobiles, in- 
creasing depreciation allowances by 50% 
and providing other tax incentives; (3) driv- 
ing down the price of Canadian currency to 
increase exports, attract tourists, and pro- 
vide jobs for the unemployed. Further, the 
Finance Minister predicted a $650 million 
deficit for the fiscal year that began April 1, 
1960. This is roughly equivalent to an Amer- 
ican deficit of around $12 billion. 


These were indeed bold measures and in 
many quarters they were far from popular. 
In particular, the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, Mr. James E. Coyne, an outspoken 
advocate of a national austerity program, 
and of high interest rates to reward savers, 
found the whole new program most distaste- 
ful; and a great stir was created when gov- 
ernment pressure became so intense as to 
impel his replacement. 

So there it is—a Canadian program predi- 
cated on deficit spending, a drifting dollar; 
a determination to have Canadian investors 
play a stronger part in providing expansion 
funds for the economy; and a dedicated ef- 
fort to increase employment and enlarge 
productivity. 

However this new monetary and fiscal 
orientation may be viewed by the experts, 
the stock market seemed to like it and there 
is some evidence that (Continued on page 24) 
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Fort Worth Steel and 
Machinery Company 


The deafening clamor and frantic 
search for “growth” stocks that 
have characterized this country’s 
investment climate in recent years 
may well have 
made us for- 
get the prin- 
ciples of sound 
accounting 
that should 
guide our in- 
vestment deci- 
sions. Itis 
thereforea 
relief to find 
from time to 
time reason- 
ably priced, 
publicly- 
owned com- 
panies that 
exhibit those 
characteristics normally expected 
of “growth” issues. Fort Worth 
Steel & Machinery Co., selling at 
less than 10 times estimated 1961 
net of $2.65 a share, is in my 
opinion such a company. With six 
months 1961 sales up more than 
20% and net income up some 
94% over the corresponding 1960 
results, the company appears 
headed for an all-time record 
year both as to sales and profits, 
thus reflecting a strong continua- 
tion of the sharp and consistent 
improvement that has character- 
ized the company’s fortunes since 
the assumption of control by a 
new management group in Au- 
gust, 1958. 

Sales of $2,240,704 compared 
with results of $1,863,580 for the 
first six months of 1960, while 
first half net income of $243,892 
was almost twice the $125,883 
earned a year earlier. Net per 
share was $1.28 vs. $0.70. Full year 
share earnings for 1958, 1959 and 
1960 were 17¢, $1.34 and $1.82 
respectively. 

Fort Worth Steel and Machin- 
ery Company is a relatively small 
but highly integrated manufac- 
turer and distributor of a widely- 
diversified line of mechanical 
power transmission, materials 
handling, and oil mill machinery 
equipment. Its products are sold 
to a wide variety of customers 
engaged in numerous industrial 
fields such as those of grain and 
food handling and processing, and 
construction. No single industry 
accounts for more than 12% of 
sales. 

The distribution of the com- 
pany’s products is effected through 
sales offices maintained in 12 stra- 
tegically-located cities throughout 
the country as well as through 
independent distributors and deal- 
ers. Shipments are made directly 
from the compary’s Fort Worth 
based manufacturing plants to 
company - operated branch ware- 
houses in its leased fleet of trucks, 
a procedure which has permitted 
a significant reduction in freight 


Andrew Brichant 


Year Ended Net Sales 
December 31 (000,000) 


Six months, 1961____ $2.24 








Six months, 1960__.. 1.86 
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costs over those previously in- 
curred. 

Fort Worth Steel is actively en- 
gaged in continually developing 
new products and redesigning its 
standard lines. Emphasis of late 
has been placed on various types 
of equipment for loading, unload- 
ing and distributing free flowing 
bulk materials. Typical of the 
company’s flexibility in this re- 
gard, for example, is its screw 
elevator line which comes in two 
basic designs with no fewer than 
108 variations. More recently, a 
good deal of development work 
has been done on new equipment 
to be added to the mechanical 
power transmission and oil mill 
machinery product lines. 

The importance of new products 
to the company’s financial well- 
being has been clearly demon- 
strated. In 1960, for example, 
which was a recession year, sales 
remained practically unchanged 
from results of the previous year, 
yet net income expanded by some 
36.4%. This result was directly 
attributable to increased sales of 
the newer, high-profit margin line 
of materials handling equipment 
that practically offset the decrease 
in sales of the standard product 
lines. The substantial rise in sales 
and the even sharper increase in 
net income that manifested them- 
selves in the first six months of 
the current fiscal year confirm 
the wisdom of management’s de- 
cision to emphasize new product 
research and development as the 
foundation stone of the company’s 
future growth. 

The company’s impressive after 
tax margins of 10.88% call for 
some comments. The impact of 
new product development was dis- 
cussed earlier. It may not be with- 
out interest to note the following 
points, however. Between 1958 
and 1961, selling, general and ad- 
ministrative expense was reduced 
from 20.9 to 15.48 as a percentage 
of net sales. Similarly, cost of 
goods following the large capital 
expenditures the company in- 
curred to improve the efficiency 
of its manufacturing operations, 
decreased from 76.4 to 62.5 as a 
percentage of net sales. 


The strong current position 
which it is the company’s policy 
to maintain at all times is speci- 
fically intended to provide sound 
financial backing for its new prod- 
uct development program. At De- 
cember 31, 1960, current assets of 
$2,229,082 included cash of $439,- 
403 and compared with current 
liabilities of $374,540. Long-term 
debt consisted solely of a 4%% 
$302,000 insurance company loan 
payable $33,000 a year. Stock- 
holders’ equity was $2,119,906. 
The 50 cent annual dividend rate 
was supplemented by a 3% stock 
dividend in June 1961. 

There are presently issued and 
outstanding 190,808 shares of com- 
mon stock of which approximately 
53% are closely held. Due to the 
small ‘capitalization and in the 
interest of creating a broader mar- 
ket for the shares, management 
has indicated it is giving consid- 
eration to a 2- or 3-for-1 stock 
split. 


Net Net as % ‘Earnings per 
Income of Sales Share 
$243,892 10.88 $1.28 
125,883 6.75 0.70 
325,770 8.00 1.82 
239,875 5.88 1.34 
31,000 0.75 0.17 


(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 


as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 


Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 
—Andrew Brichant, Manager, 
Statistical Dept., Cantor, Fitz- 
gerald & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. (Page 2) 


Duffy-Mott Co., Inc. — H. Peter 
Schaub, Jr., Vice - President, 
Harry P. Schaub, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. (Page 2) 
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Duffy-Mott Co., Inc. 


While the stock of this company, 
traded in the Over-the-Counter 
Market, is still unfamiliar to many 
investors (shares were publicly 
offered for the 
first time in 
1958), most oi 
its food prod- 
ucts are well 
known to the 
consumer. In- 
corporated in 
1914 asthe 
successor to a 
business 
started in 
1842, the com- 
pany has five 
groups of 
products: 
Mott’s Apple 
Sauce anc 
Apple Juice are among the best 
known brand names in the coun- 
try. Cider, jam and vinegar are 
also sold under Mott’s and othe! 
labels. Intensive advertising plu 
high quality have made Mott’ 
apple products the largest selling 
in the U. S. Apple products ac- 
count for about 34% of compan: 
sales. 

Sunsweet Prune Juice, Prune 
Whip and Ready-to-Serve Prunes 
are distributed exclusively by 
Duffy-Mott on a nation-wide ba- 
sis. Other prune products are sold 
under private labels. Sunsweet 
Prune Juice outsells all other 
brands combined. These products 
account for roughly 39% of tota: 
sales. 

Clapp’s Baby Foods — oldest 
name in baby foods—was acquired 
in 1953 and has substantially di- 
versified ‘its products and in~+ 
creased sales volume. Clapp’s 
ranks among the Big Four in the 
baby and junior food market. 
The product line has been ex- 
panded from 39 to nearly 100 
items including juices, fruits, 
vegetables, meats and cereals. 
Baby foods represent about 26% 
of total sales volume. It is inter- 
esting to note that sales of baby 
food to older people now account 
for about 10% of this business. 

“A.M.” and “P.M.”, two blended 
fruit drinks, were introduced in 
1959. The rapid consumer accept- 
ance of these products should pro- 
vide further gains in sales and 
profits as they are expanded to all! 
of Mott’s retail outlets. 


Pratt-Low Preserving Corp. of 
Santa Clara, Calif, a quality 
packer of fruits and vegetables 
sold in 49 states, was acquired in 
June 1960. The company also 
produces and sells nationally the 
“Diet Sweet” (sugar-free) and 
“Diet Pak” (no salt or sugar 
added) line of dietetic foods. This 
latest acquisition makes Duffy- 
Mott truly a national corporation 
with the opportunity to process; 
and distribute its full product line 
on the West Coast for the first 
time. Previously, Duffy-Mott was 
somewhat limited to retail outlets 
east of the Rocky Mountains be- 
cause of freight rates and location 
of production facilities in the East. 

Duffy-Mott has an outstanding 
record, having produced sales and 


Continued on page 17 
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The Chartered Banks of 
Canada: An Appraisal 


By Chester A. Phillips, Dean, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


Examination of the now eight chartered Canadian banks points up 
emulative differences with our banking system. Dean Phillips suggests 
any comprehensive attempt to improve our banking arrangements 
take into account what has been accemplished by our northern neigh- 
bor. Distinctively meritorious features described note (1) the fiercely 
intense competition that exists with a branch for every 3,200 people, 
(2) interest rates competitive with nonbanking financial institutions, 
and (3) unique ability to weather the most severe banking storms. 
Made clear is that Canadian commercial banks are banks “of” 
branches and banks “with” branches. Failure to distinguish sharply 
the difference between demand and savings deposits is said to be 
undergoing correction and the excess number of branches is believed 


to present no problem. 


While the banking systems of 
Canada and the United States 
have some similar features, the 
Chartered, that is the commercial, 
banks of the 

Dominion are 
in many re- 
spects distinc- 
tive and even 
unique. 

Just as Cana- 
dians have 
drawn on our 
experience in 
the develop- 
ment of their 
time - tested 
banking ar- 
rangements, 
so we may 
find it advan- 
tageous to re- 
spond in a reciprocal manner. An 
examination of the Canadian 
banks is timely, as the relatively 
near-term future promises addi- 
tional reports of critical surveys 
of the banking system of the 
United States. 

Freedom of the Chartered banks 
from failure during the most try- 
ing and testing years of modern 
banking history has evoked just 
and enduring praise of a banking 
system that meets most of the 
specifications of the ideal. Ac- 
cordingly, extended “document- 
ary” and “field” research under- 
lie an attempt here to round out 
a circle of objective appraisal of 
these very stable institutions. 





Chester A. Phillips 


The Organizational Separation of 
Head Office from Branches 
Is Conducive to Superior 
Management, Coordination, 
and Supervision 


The Canadian Chartered banks 
are distinctive in their form of or- 
ganization. The head office in 
each instance is not integrated 
with a branch or branches as is 
true in England; Scotland, and the 
United States. The organizational 
separation, in accordance with 
which the head office receives no 
funds on deposit and makes no 
loans, facilitates and promotes ef- 
fective coordination and super- 
vision of branches. 

In only one important particu- 
lar does the head office act as a 
real banking instrumentality: it 
invests the funds existing over 
and above loan requirements. Ob- 
viously such investment function 
should be centralized in order to 
gain the advantages of unified 
action. 

Each Chartered bank is a 
“federation” of branches, con- 
trolled and supervised by the 


For many years we 


head office. The eight Canadian 
Chartered banks! are banks of 
branches and not banks’ with 
branches as is true in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 


In Canada there is a fruitful 
division of labor between the 
head office with its high-level 
policy making, control and super- 
vision, and the branches, where 
the banking functions are per- 
formed. 

Banks of branches were oper- 
ated extensively and successfully 
in the United States prior to 1866, 
when a prohibitive tax of 10% on 
state bank notes became effective. 


High Minimum Capital Stock 
Requirement 

A powerful force working to- 
ward stability, and toward con- 
centration, is to be found in the 
minimum capital stock require- 
ment of $1,000,000. Such a re- 
quirement gives a measure of as- 
surance of able management and 
provides substantial protection 
against early losses to depositors. 
This requirement prevents a 
mushrooming of banks numer- 
ically. The requirement is obvi- 
ously favorable to the initial 
presence of tested banking expe- 
rience and to the absence of fail- 
ure through the years. 

Even during the period of low 
prive levels, following the incep- 
tion of the system in 1890, the 
minimum capital required stood 
at $500,000. 

Another distinctive feature of 
the Canadian banks relates to the 
par value of bank stock. 


Uniform Par Value of Bank Stock 


Canada has taken an advanced 
step in requiring each of the 
Chartered banks to adhere to a 
uniform $10 per share par value. 
Uniformity aids fullness and clar- 
ity of understanding. Par value of 
$10 in the realm of Chartered 
bank stock is now a known quan- 
tity. The comparison process in- 
volved in investment analysis is 
thus facilitated. 

In the United States extreme 
variety of par value of bank stock 
obtains, a circumstance that 
somewhat dims and beclouds 

Continued on page 30 





1 The names and head-office locations 
are: Bank of Montreal, Montreal; the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, general office 
Toronto and “head” office, Halifax; the 
Torento-Dominion Bank, Torcento; La 
Bank Provinciale du Canada, Montreal; 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal; the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal; Bank Canadiene Na- 
tionale, Montreal; the Mercantile Bank 
of Canada, Montreal. 
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Business Activity in 1961 
And Cold War Implications 


By George W. Coleman,* Economist, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mid-West bank economist is pessimistic about the “cold-war” situa- 
tion and his careful sector-by-sector analysis of our economy’s out- 
look assesses its impact upon our recovery. Mr. Coleman finds 
interest rates at present have shown only moderate strength and 
doubts an upward adjustment will occur until the economy operates 
closer to capacity. In predicting an upward business trend in the 
next 12 to 18 months, he surmises a larger proportion of output will 
be due to government military and economic aid spending—adding 
further stimulus to sharp recovery from mild 1960-61 recession. 


This is a period in world history 
in which questions are posed; 
questions for which answers are 
extremely difficult to find. Wall 
Street com- 
mentators are 
discussing the 
question: Are 
we on the 
brink of 
another infla- 
tionary boom? 
Editorial 
writers are 
arguing the 
question: Will 
we go to war 
over Berlin? 
Business 
analysts are 
analyzing the 
question: How 
great will the recovery be? And 
even radio disc jockeys are posing 
musically the question: Does 
your chewing gum lose its flavor 
on the bedpost over night? While 
I intend to discuss the first three 
of these questions, I will defer the 
last one to the empirical research 
techniques of your teen-age chil- 
dren. I would suggest, however, 
that any conclusion they reach 
should not be hailed as another 
proof that American scientific re- 
search is still ahead of Russian 
research. 


The Berlin crisis has occupied 
the center of the stage for some 
time, and we are undoubtedly 
approaching a period when nego- 
tiation will take the place of ex- 
changes of notes and speeches. 
There is a tendency to believe that 
negotiations will reduce the dan- 
ger of war, and, at least, while 
the negotiations are taking place, 
fighting is not likely to start. But 
the negotiations may—and prob- 
ably will — fail. The failure of 
negotiation will present an ex- 
tremely dangerous situation. 
Settlement of these problems will 
be difficult, because actually the 
Berlin crisis is only one aspect of 
the larger struggle between the 
East and the West. 


Assesses Khrushchev’s Demands 

An indication of Khrushchev’s 
approaches to world problems can 
be gained from the interview 


George W. Coleman 





granted to Walter Lippman early 
this year. Lippman has pointed 
out that Khrushchev actually be- 
lieves that America is being run 
by Dupont-Rockefeller monopoly 
capitalism. He apparently is com- 
mitted to the belief that capitalism 
is willing to risk war to destroy 
communism. Out of this attitude 
logically comes the second point, 
namely, there are no neutrals. 
(This is closely akin to an attitude 


’ widely attributed to Dulles.) This 


may explain in part his apparent 
contempt for the unaligned coun- 
tries. Lippman also indicated that 
Khrushchev is “perhaps irretriev- 
ably committed” to solve the Ger- 
man question. Finally, Khrush- 
chev expressed the belief that the 
underdeveloped nations must ac- 
cept Communism. The Russian 
scientific successes together with 
their greater willingness to dem- 
onstrate their atomic weapons 
may scare the uncommitted na- 
tions and some less-resolute West- 
ern allies into the Russion orbit. 
While the people of the United 
States may wish to live in peace 
but not at any price, this may not 
be so true of others. Or, to put it 
in another way, the Russians may 
believe that the statements of dis- 
approval of atomic testing uttered 
by the leaders of the world re- 
cently may not represent the pol- 
icy of their nations; the Russians 
are apparently willing to rely 
upon fear of destruction to force 
a less resolute policy. We are thus 
dealing with a philosophy that 
does not accept our values and 
methods. 


A Struggle We May Not Win 


This attitude is one of intransi- 
gence and it is met by an equal 
intransigence on the part of some 
of the nations in the West. We 
are determined not to be driven 
out of Berlin, nor to yield terri- 
tory to the Communist group of 
nations. This in effect means that 
we are engaged in a struggle not 
only geographical, but economic, 
political, cultural, and scientific. 
And, to be honest, it is one we 
may not win. 

The Berlin struggle is thus one 
of a number that has character- 
ized the postwar period. Not in- 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 


frequently, the stress has been so 
great that military hostilities short 
of general war have occurred. 
Following the Berlin blockade, 
the Korean War tested both the 
strength and determination of the 
West. The war between the two 
groups continued in the ill-defined 
area of Southeast Asia. The lines 
between the East and the West 
have now been quite clearly 
drawn as a result of these hostili- 
ties. The room to maneuver short 
of war has, as a result, been re- 
duced, The difficulty is that there 
are few areas left in which the 
lines are not clearly drawn or in 
which the antagonists do not face 
each other directly. 

The possibility of hostilities in 
an area far removed from Berlin 
should not be ignored. It is in this 
type of war that military equip- 
ment short of nuclear weapons 
might be needed. This type of 
reasoning might be the basis of 
the Administration’s renewed in- 
terest in strengthening the non- 
nuclear military capacity of the 
United States. At least, the Con- 
gress has been asked for extensive 
appropriations for this purpose. 

The Soviet Government does, 
however, encourage as much as 
possible internal revolution. Those 
countries which are emerging 
from a period of colonialism or 
from economic stagnation are fer- 
tile areas for the kind of revolu- 
tion that the Communists find de- 
sirable. Khrushchev, for example, 
has stated that Iran is likely to 
fall to the Communists, and the 
government of that country is now 
engaged in a tremendous effort to 
conduct a_ peaceful revolution 
without permitting the Com- 
munists to come to power. 

It must also be recognized that 
the balance of power between the 
East and the West may change 
shortly, and the Russians, always 
fearful of Germany and also of 
Europe, may be trying to solidify 
their position while there is yet 
time. 


Expanded Common Market 

The “Common Market,” an eco- 
nomically powerful unit in itself, 
is likely to be further strength- 
ened by the admission of England 
and probably other nations for- 
merly associated with the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Organization. 
Some of the members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth may also be- 
come affiliated with that group. 
This will result in the creation of 
an economic unit of considerable 
size dominated by England and 
Germany. 

The expanded “Common Mar- 
ket” ‘will be closely associated 
with the United States, which is 
also embarking upon an expanded 
program of economic aid. We have 
already committed ourselves to 
give economic aid to many coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa. The 
United States Government is also 
committed to an elaborate, long- 
range program of economic aid to 
Latin America. The details of the 
Punta del Este agreement have 
been publicized too recently to 
require review here; but if they 
are only partially successful, an 
advance in the Latin American 
standard of living of a sizable 
amount will occur. These two 
movements could result in the 
creation of a formidable economic 
power. 

Any attempt to appraise these 
trends should not ignore the fact 
that Russia itself is embarking 
upon an elaborate program of 
economic improvement; the re- 
cently-issued manifesto promises 
a sharp increase in the standard 
of living of the Russian people in 
the next two decades. While it is 
unlikely that the standard of liv- 
ing of the Russian people will be 
raised to a level comparable to the 
American, it is possible—indeed 
probable — that in the next few 
years the Russian level of living 
will exceed by a substantial 
amount that of some of the 
smaller, less-developed countries. 


Continued on page 40 











INTERNATIONAL MASS MEETING FOR AID 


VIENNA, Sept. 20—Whereas the 
preliminaries and actual opening 
of the Finance Ministers’ Meet- 
ings here featured a proposed $6 
billion enlargement of interna- 
tional monetary fund’s lending ca- 
pacity, the give away show has 
been stolen by the World Bank. 
This is particularly striking since 
the fund, not the bank, has always 
been regarded as soft in monetary 
dealings. 

Meeting with the world’s fi- 
nance ministers at the Hofburg 
Palace, Eugene Black, President 
of the World Bank, yesterday 
severed that institution’s long ad- 
herence to sound “conventional” 
lending, instead paying homage to 
the 50-year interestless and com- 
mitment chargeless supersoft lend- 
ing by its new affiliate, the 
International Development Asso- 
ciation. Concern over recouping 
principal has shifted to worry 
about getting enough money 
loaned despite member countries 
subscriptions of $203 million, with 
$106 million loaned to six coun- 
tries on projects ranging from 
highways to municipal water sys- 
tems. Mr. Black said yesterday, 
“IDA’s major problem will be the 
meagerness of its present re- 
sources.” 

IDA has turned out even softer 
than the proposed “fantastic” 
SUNFED which it was intended 
strategically to forestall and still 
there are protests, as by Burma 
and Greece here today, about its 
“hardness.” We surely are in for 
endless giveaway attrition. 


Competitive Giving 


The world bank’s dive into the 
soft aid pool no wise lessens the 
significance of the new pressures 
for an enlarged monetary fund by 
whatever method, ranging from 
the Stamp plan using counterfeit 
gold certificates, the Jacobsson 
plan calling from five to six bil- 
lion dollars from wealthy coun- 
tries, to the U. S. Treasury 
bilateral plan broached here. They 
all embody a bootstrap operation, 
combined with Gresham’s law, 
via bad money driving out the 
good through the fund’s handing 
out its hard money for the bor- 
rowers’ soft currencies. Thus Mr. 
Jacobsson yesterday proudly cited 
the past year’s wide range of 
borrowers from Argentina and 
Brazil to Venezuela. Remembered 
must be the fund’s replenishment 
of those wabbly currencies with 
its own hard currencies. Over the 
fund’s life such provisions have 
totalled 592 million German 
marks; 342 million French francs; 
410 million pounds sterling; and 
3,096 million U. S. dollars. 


Naturally the fund defenders 
cite the economic house ordering 
accompanying the loan grants as 
a vital quid pro quo, but we recall 
Mr. Jacobsson’s Basle June state- 


ment advising abandonment of 
the U. S. Gold cover. In discuss- 
ing this with the writer today, 
he emphasized his recognition of 
our autonomy rights. Also dubious 
is Jacobsson’s obeisance to 
“growth” today, sufficient to 
bring an appreciative smile from 
attending Walter E. Heller, Chair- 
man of President Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisors. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon’s vigorous detailed “explana- 
tion” here today defending the 
“soundness” of the U. S. domestic 
fiscal policies, including the bal- 
anced budget forecast for fiscal 
1963, demolishes the prerequisite 
assumption that the U. S. or any 
other big power would ever clean 
house to satisfy IMF director. 

The indispensability of Ger- 
many’s sound domestic philosophy 
was highlighted today by fund 
governor Blessing, to wit: “We 
must submit voluntarily to mone- 
tary discipline similar to the au- 
tomatism of the old gold standard,” 
The same philosophy pertains to 
France which has been opposing 
fund’s enlargement. “Her recovery 
irrelevant to IMF,” said Finance 
Minister Wilfred Baumgartner 
today, adding that “balance of 
payments disequilibria call first 
for internal corrective measures. 
The IMF contribution should only 
be complementary.” 


Replying to queries on selling 
the proposals to the U. S. Con- 
gress, American official sources 
here point to non-appearance of 
fund subscription commitments as 
budgetary expense, also that it 
appears as part of our monetary 


reserves — both dubious pro- 
cedures. 

Illustrating the progressive aid 
round robin, Selwyn Lloyd, 


Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, today stated that Britain 
is not cutting her IDA contribu- 
tion in view of its recent large 
withdrawal from IMF. This means 
latter is really financing the IDA 
soft giveaways. 


Newhard, Cook Co. 
To Admit Partner 


Stephen T. Kelsey, Jr. will ac- 
quire a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange, and on 
Sept. 28 will become a partner in 
Newhard, Cook & Co., members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. He will make 
his headquarters at the firm’s New 
York office, 61 Wall Street. 


Two With White Inv. Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Howard 


I. Pagenkopf and Dennis G. Sol- 
stad are now with White Invest- 
ment Company, Inc., 712 Second 
Avenue, South. 









79 Wall Street 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
MR. SIMON JOEL MESSITTE 


has become associated with us as Manager 
of our Syndicate Department 


First WEBER SECURITIES CORP. 


Telephone: HAnover 5-7565 
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Economic Progress in 
Canada’s Far North 


By Edmour Germain 


Significant new developments in northeastern Canada reported here 
should be of interest to investors, steel companies and shipping in- 
terests around the world. They hearteningly underscore continuing 
venture cooperation between the two countries at a time when the 
newspaper headlines appear to convey an opposite situation of ani- 
mosity. Noted is the fact that cargo shipping in the Harbor of 
Churchill in Hudson Bay rose from 93.7 tons in 1946 to 663,083 tons 
in 1961 shipped mostly in deep-sea ocean-going vessels; that rich 
iron ore and other deposits are rapidly boing opened up; and that 
the Gulf and Lower St. Lawrence region is one of the fastest growing 


areas of 


Economic recession and cutbacks 
in production in Canada — as in 
the United States—have tended to 
obscure the substantial progress 
still being 
made in push- 
ing onward 
the economic 
frontiers of 
Canada, not- 
ably north- 
eastern Can- 
ada, toward 
and into the 
Arcticregions. 
Canadian in- 
terests are 
joined by 
American 
companies in 
this enterprise 
and the joint 
effort is an example of inter- 
national cooperation at the eco- 
nomic level which is heartening 
at a time when so much of the 
volitical discussion touching on 
the relations of the two countries 
seems to be headed in a different 
direction. 

The northern regions of Canada 
are out-of-sight and so, to a great 
extent, out-of-mind, to Canadians 
as much as to the Americans 
south of the border for the reason 
that these areas are still on the 
frontier in a very real sense of 
the word. But the situation is 
changing gradually as the eco- 
nomic impact of development in 
those remote sections begins to be 
felt in other sections of Canada 
and in the U. S. and elsewhere. 


Seed s i Ea À 


E. A. R. Germain 








Growing Northern Shipping 
Routes 


The surest sign of all that the 
Canadian North is rapidly taking 
its place in the economic life of 
beth nations and the world is the 
increasing use being made of the 
northern shipping routes to haul 
the new products of the North— 
mostly metals and minerals-—out 
to market. This traffic has already 
assumed such proportions — 
though of course its potential is 
much greater — that vessels are 
forcing the calendar to handle the 
growing tonnages being brought 





Canada. 


to them for shipment. Despite the 
ice, even winter volume of traffic 
is growing. 

The Harbour of Churchill on the 
west shore of Hudson Bay took 
on new importance this summer 
when the International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. started making use 
of it—from the very beginning of 
the navigation season in those 
waters in mid-July—to ship fin- 
ished nickel from there to its fast- 
growing European markets which 
last year took more of its nickel 
than all its U. S. customers com- 
bined. 

The nickel being shipped to Eu- 
rope from Churchill comes from 
Inco’s big new Manitoba mines 
and refinery just a short distance 
away. According to preliminary 
announcements, Inco intends to 
make extensive use of Churchill 
to ship nickel to Europe as, of 
course, shipping from that port 
provides the shortest possible 
route to Europe. Exactly what use 
will be made of Churchill for this 
purpose will probably depend on 
how much metal can be shipped 
to Europe that way quickly 
enough to meet European de- 
mands for it. 

The Manitoba mining and refin- 
ing facilities of the International 
Nickel Co. at Thompson, Manito- 
ba, built over a four-year period 
at a cost of $185 million, went into 
commercial operation only at the 
beginning of this year and are 
capable of turning out 75 million 
pounds of metal annually, bring- 
ing the company’s total nickel- 
producing capacity to over 385 
million pounds a year. 

The Harbour of Churchill, 
equipped with 2,055 linear feet 
of wharf, providing four deepsea 
berths, has seen a spectacular 
growth of traffic since World War 
II. Up to this year, most of this 
traffic has been in European- 
bound Canadian wheat, though 
cargo tonnages have been impres- 
sive, The grain elevator at Church- 
il now has a storage capacity of 
five million bushels, double what 
it was originally, and has facil- 
ities to load three ships at a time. 

Grain shipments from Churchill 
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have increased in annual volume 
from 6.7 million bushels in 1946 
to 19.7 million in 1960 and cargo 
shipments in and out of Church- 
ill rose from 93.744 tons in 1946 
to 663,083 tons in 1960. Back in 
1946, there were only 22 vessels 
which made use of the harbor for 
a total net registered tonnage that 
year of 40,510 tons and, in 1960, 
87 vessels with a total net regis- 
tered tonnage of 288,905 tons. 


Mostly Deepsea Oceangoing Ships 


The great bulk, by far, of the 
vessels moving in and out of 
Churchill is deepsea oceangoing 
commercial. In 1960, for example, 
of the ship arrivals, deepsea or 
oceangoing commercial vessels 
numbered 60, accounting for 255,- 
639 of net registered tonnage 
while coastal or inland commer- 
cial vessels, incluaing fishing, 
numbered 28 for 32,155 of net reg- 
istered tons. 

The demonstrated ability of 
Hudson Bay to handle commer- 
cial shipping—despite its relative- 
ly short navigation season extend- 
ing from the latter part of July to 
mid-October—of course opens the 
way for its possible use for other 
types of cargo, especially the vast 
amounts of iron ore on the islands 
and shores in the eastern section. 

An example in point is that 
provided by the extensive iron ore 
holdings of the Little Long Lac 
investment group on the Belcher 
Island and on the shores of the 
mainland just east of those is- 
lands around the Great Whale 
River in Quevec. Conservatively, 
these and other iron ore devosits 
in that section of “La Belle Prov- 
ince” can be said to constitute a 
“Second Mesabi” in Quebec itself. 
The “First Mesabi” covering the 
Quebec-Labrador area between 
Gagnon and Knob Lake, now al- 
ready under extensive devełop- 
ment, became called that be- 
cause it seems to be as rich in 
iron ore as the original Mesabi 
in the U. S., source of iron ore 
to the U. S. steel industry for 
decades. 


Ways to Ship Iron Ore 


The most economical way to 
haul the extensive ores of Bel- 
cher-Great Whale to market is 
probably by sea, although a rail 
haul, overland, via Gagnon or 
Chibougamau, to market, has been 
given some study. The geograph- 
ical proximity of this area to 
numerous big steel mills of both 
Canada and the U. S. in the Great 
Lakes District would tend to en- 
hance its chances for early de- 
velopment. 

If the Belcher - Great Whale 
ores do find their way eventually 
to the Great Lakes in volume, 
need for a rail haul would seem 
essential. An engineering study 
led to the proposal that such a 
step be given serious considera- 
tion. A line, via Gagnon, would 
connect with the Cartier Railway 
to the St. Lawrence River and the 
line via Chibougamau would con- 
nect with the Canadian National 
Railway’s new extension from St. 
Felicien on the upper Saguaney 
River. 

The Belcher Islands could of 
course be served by ferry to the 
Great Whale District and so be 
tied in directly with production 
on the mainland. Availability of 
100,000 kw of hydro-electric pow- 
er on the Great Whale could be 
extended via under-water cable 
to support output and life on the 
Belcher Islands, too. An alter- 
native shipping route for Belcher- 
Great Whale ores to Canadian and 
inland-U. S. market would be by 
way of James Bay and to the rail- 
head at Moononee. But, in addi- 
tion to some other navigation 
difficulties, James Bay presents 
the added hazard of being shallow. 


The Hudson Bay outlet would 
be particularly attractive for any 
Belcher-Great Whale ores bound 
for Sweden or other European 
destinations, as it might possibly 
be also for destinations along the 
Atlantic Coast and, just possibly, 
in the Great Lakes area by way 
of the St.-Lawrencé Seaway. Bel- 


cher-Great Whale may not be 
high on the time table of iron ore 
development but is on the time- 
table nevertheless. 


Steel Industry Cannot Ignore 
Rich Ore Area 


The steel industry of the world 
will — can not in the nature of 
things—long ignore the presence 
of so much iron mineralization in 
one section. Belcher Mining Corp. 
Ltd., a company in the Little Long 
Lac Group, has already outlined 
375.6 million tons of ore on the 
islands of a grade of 19.24% mag- 
netic iron, capable of producing 
105 million tons of high grade 
concentrate. 

Great Whale Iron Mines Ltd., 
still another Long Lac company, 
has an estimated 942 million long 
tons of crude concentrating ore, 
capable of yielding 383 million 
tons of concentrates of 67% iron 
grade. These tonnages are being 
augmented by other deposits on 
other properties just placed under 
claim in the same general area. 

The growing use of northern 
waters like Hudson Bay for 
commercial navigation has natu- 
rally stimulated the efforts of the 
Department of Transport at Otta- 
wa not just to try to keep the 
sea lanes open just a little bit 
longer for shipping each year by 
known methods but also to learn 
more about the climatical and 
other conditions affecting the 
routes so as to develop what new 
methods may be feasible to make 
the routes more servicable for 
shipping. 

The Department of Transport at 
Ottawa this past spring thus an- 
nounced that its northern naviga- 
tional operations would get under 
way earlier than usual this year. 
It said that its large icebreakers, 
the CMS John A. Macdonald, CMS 
Labrador and CMS d’Iberville, 
after carrying out the resupply of 
Eureka, Alexandra Fiord, Reso- 
lute and other points, would then 
engage in hydrographic and oce- 
anographic work in cooperation 
with the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 

In addition, it said, the Labra- 
dor, leaving Montreal early in 
July, would be joined by the N.B. 
McLean and the Montcalm to 
open up Hudson Strait, and the 
shipping lanes into Churchill. 


The Department of Transport 
now has a fleet of 10 heavy ice- 
breakers, as well as eight other 
vessels classified as “light ice- 
breakers,” capable of working in 
limited conditions of ice. Nine of 
the heavy icebreakers are de- 
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ployed in eastern waters, includ- 
ing the St. Lawrence River, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and around the 
coasts of the Maritimes and New- 
foundland. 

The other heavy icebreaker 
serves as a supply and buoy ves- 
sel on the Pacific Coast during 
most of the year and, in summer, 
makes a trip to the Western Arctic 
for which it was specially de- 
signed. This year, the CMS John 
A. Macdonald, after bringing sup- 
plies to Eureka in the Arctic 
Archipelago, was instructed to ex- 
plore areas to the westward of its 
usual route and attempt to return 
to Melville Sound and Barrows 
Strait. 


Port of Seven Islands Made 
a Public Harbour 


What Churchill, Manitoba, is to 
Hudson Bay, the Port of Seven 
Islands, Quebec, is to the Lower 
St. Lawrence River. In recogni- 
tion of the continuing growth of 
marine traffic there and the cor- 
responding increasing need for 
control of shipping at that point, 
the Department of Transport on 
June 16 last, proclaimed Seven 
Islands as a public harbor under 
the Canada Shipping Act. 


Figures compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics for 
1960 show more than 1,800 ves- 
sel arrivals with a total registered 
tonnage of 4.7 million tons. Cargo 
loadings and unloadings for the 
period were nearly 12 million 
tons, making the harbor one of 
the busiest on the St. Lawrence 
River. While a large part of the 
cargo tonnage was connected with 
the handling of iron ore produced 
in the Quebec-Labrador region, 
a very large percentage of the 
traffic was made up of smaller 
coastal and ferry vessels calling 
at the public wharves. 

The irom ore coming out of 
Seven Islands to date has consist- 
ed entirely of the output of the 
Schefferville mines of the Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, a consortium 
of Canadian and U. S. steel and 
iron ore interests. It will not be 
many years, however, before iron 
ore is shipped out of the Harbour 
of Seven Islands from the big 
Carol Lake mines of the Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada now under devel- 
opment in Labrador and from the 
mines of other new companies 
now preparing to go into pro- 
duction. 


Ore From Cartier Mines 


The first of these other com- 
panies which will be shipping 
Continued on page 18 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD D. MACKEY 











The state and municipal bond 
market appears significantly 
better than it did even a week 
ago. The visible supply of new 
issues has been substantially re- 
duced, the inventory situation is 
more favorable than it has been 
in months, prices and yields re- 
main relatively generous for all 
investors concerned, and demand 
appears more general than has 
prevailed for some little time. 

Moreover, it is reported that the 
Treasury’s advance refunding has 
attracted a consierable institu- 
tional interest and this news has 
indirectly helped in the recent 
receptivity of the general bond 
market, even though the Treasury 
issues themselves have been 
quiet and at times irregular. The 
fact of continuing Federal in- 
terest in these markets is at least 
bolstering. Corporate bond issues 
have been generally firm 
throughout the week, partly re- 
flecting new issues scarcity and a 
lighter calendar than has pre- 
vailed for some months. 


Lower Yields Loom 


The pricing of new state and 
municipal issues on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week would seem 
to portend a higher current mar- 
ket than is reflected by our In- 
dex. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle’s 20-year high 
grade bond yield Index averages 
out at 3.40% as of Sept. 20. Last 
week the yield was 3.497%. The 
interim, wntil Tuesday's bidding 
spree, was unusually quiet even 
for this time of year. The seem- 
ingly well placed $100,000,000 
State of California issue which 
interested so many investors last 


week apparently threw some 
large investors off balance. 

For the present at least, the 
market no longer favors the 
buyer in the broad sense that it 
has; dealers have abruptly be- 
come more competitive and pric- 
ing has tended toward the aca- 
demic and in some disregard of 
real buying interest. 


Business and Investing 

For months many of our econo- 
mists and our investment services 
have been predicting a more 
vigorous economy with its at- 
tendant upturn in interest rates. 
These experts continue to foretell 
this development but the target 
date is progressively and in- 
definitely set back. We venture 
no predictions and we sincerely 
hope that interest rates do pro- 
ceed higher if only for the gen- 
eral good of the economy, to put 
it succinctly. 

However, we gain the impres- 
sion from merely observing Ad- 
ministration pronouncements and 
official statements as well as 
reading corporate reports, finan- 
cial and otherwise, that the much 
needed healthy economic advance 
is not immediately at hand and 
that a continuing active Federal 
policy toward creating free re- 
serves and easy money seems 
likely to persist for some time. 

The banks are immediately 
acute to this situation by the very 
nature of their activities. The 
dealer banks particularly have 
been persistent in their aggressive 
municipal and state bond activi- 
ties and are at present strong 
competitors for new issues. They 
pay little apparent heed to any 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


Rate Maturity Bid Asked 


Colifermia: (Stete).............-...-s 31⁄2% 1978-1980 3.85% 3.70% 
Connecticut (State) _._.._._._._._______. 334% 1980-1982 3.40% 3.30% 
New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd... 3% 1978-1980 3.45% 3.30% 
New Yerk (State) ..........__ ~.. 3% 1978-1979 3.35% 3.25% 
Pennsylvania (State)_...___.__.___. 33%% 1974-1975 3.20% 3.10% 
Vertnemt: (Siinteic oi oc oo sn ten 3%% 1978-1979 3.35% 3.20% 
New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 342% 1977-1980 3.40% 3.25% 
Los Angi, Cali painii 3347% 1978-1980 3.85% 3.70% 
SII a eh eed 3%% 1980 3.50% 3.40% 
I a 342% 1980 3.45% 3.35% 
pee Ga, ae. Sn ne 344% 1979 3.65% 3.55% 
Coe ne ae a a ain 3%% 1977 3.65% 3.55% 
ay Deen Cty, Be ¥...2.4. es 3% 1980 3.60% 3.55% 
September 20, 1961 Index—3.40% Even 
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near term upturn in bond in- 
terest rates. Despite the continu- 
ing economic recovery, a business 
boom of credit consuming propor- 
tions seems not imminent. 


Large Issues on Horizon 


The new issue calendar for the 
next month totals approximately 
$360,000,000. A week ago the total 
scheduled was $460,000,000. While 
the calendar varies widely from 
time to time, the present calendar 
is light for this normally busy 
time of year. At present the 
largest schedulei issue is $100,- 
060,000 State of Illinois, general 
obligation (1962-1986) bonds up 
for bidding on Sept. 27. There 
will be at least two bidding 
groups interested. 


In the unscheduled negotiated 
issue category, $160,000,000 
Florida Turnpike bonds may 
come to market in -the near 
future. Of this amount, about 
$64,000,C00 will be used to refund 
the presently outstanding 3%4% 
issue while the remainder will fi- 
nance the proposed northern ex- 
tension. The underwriters include 
Dillon, Read & Co., Glore, Forgan 
& Co., White, Weld & Co., 
Wertheim & Co., Tripp & Co., 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, 
Childress & Co. and Pierce, 
Carrison & Wulbern, Inc. 

Tke street inventory situation 
is relatively very favorable, it 
would seem. As derived from: the 
Blue List, the volume of state and 
municipal offerings advertised, as 
of Sept. 20, totals about $35z,- 
552,560: This is about $12,000,000 
below last week’s figure, altrough 
in the meantime a great volume 
of new issue business has trans- 
pired. This Blue List -total is 
lower than it has been since 
February. In view of- these eir- 
cumstances, there should be little 
wonder that dealers are presently 
competing more vigorously for 
attractive new issues. 


Regardless of the current com- 
petition for tax-exempts, in- 
vestors and dealers are not gen- 
uinely bullish on the state and 
municipal bond market for fun- 
damental reasons. Actually all 
involved realize that the situation 
is extremely artificial and based 
largely on the inflationary aspects 
of t..e whole economy. These nave 
temporarily exhausted the mar- 
ket potential of most equities and 
at present there seems nowhere 
to go but to tax-exempis. 


Recent Awards 
The new issue calendar was 
heavy again this week, with 
several sizable issues up for com- 


petitive bidding. On Thursday, 
Sept. 14, Essex County, New 
Jersey awarded $4,140,000 gen- 


eral obligation (1962-1976) bonds 
in extremely close bicding to the 
syndicate headed by the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company and the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
and including Wertheim & Co., 
The First National Bank of 
Oregon, Bacon, Stevenson & Co., 
Charles E. Weigold & Co., and 
several others. The bonds, which 
were priced to yield from 1.60% 
to 3.20% for a 3% coupon, re- 
ceived excellent investor recep- 
tion and today only $40,000 bonds 
remain in account. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 
500,000 State of Oklahoma, gen- 
eral obligation (1964-1986) bonds 
came to market. With four ac- 
counts bidding, the issue was won 
by the group managed jointly by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Included 
among the other major under- 
writers were the National Bank 
of Tulsa, The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City, Drexel & Co., Bear, Stearns 


& Co. and The First National 
Bank of Oregon. This financing, 
the state’s first in six years, will 
about double its outstanding in- 

Continued on page 16 


19, $35,- 


. Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations we list the bond issues of 
$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 


Sept. 21 (Thursday) 


Harris Co., Houston Nav. Dist.,Tex. 9,000,000 
SWORE: GOODE. nacssancnoneseene 3,080,000 
NS Ee ST eerily i al tt ia 1,110,600 
Topeka, Kangas-----~--..--------- 2,517,000 
Wayne County, Livonia Drainage 
Distriet: Mih. <. 2 oc sew. 1,210,000 
Wayne Co. Metro, Wtr. Dis., Mich. 1,650,000 
Sept. 23 (Saturday) 
University of Kansas__.---------- 1,300,000 
Sept. 25 (Monday) 
Bi-State Development Agency, Ill. 5,900,000 
Chaffey Unif. High Sch. Dist., Cal. 2,000,000 
i. ey. ae 1,000,000 
Sept. 26 (Tuesday) 
Cumberland County, N. C._------- 2,090,000 
oe 22,250,000 
Detroit City Sch. Dist., Mich.------ 10,000,000 
Georgia State S. Bldg. Auth., Ga. 31,452,000 
Independence, Mo. __------------ 5,000,000 
en Se Ot ee 1,100,000 
Pee eee, Be no paa 3,850,000 
Ce Tn nT ee ie 9,000,000 
Sept. 27 (Wednesday) 
Davidson County, Tenn.---------- 4,000,000 
Henrico County, Brookland Sani.- 
we, ORAS ee 3,000,000 
Henrico Ccunty, Tuckahoe Sani- 
e DE A VR shud 2,950,€00 
O O E A S EOE 100,000,000 
Rochester Comm. Sch. Dist., Mich. 1,500,000 
Spring Branch Ind. Sch. Dist., Tex. 3,553,000 
Sept. 28 (Thursday) 
Se BO Cll 2,209,000 
AR a, A Re ee 1,000,000 
Webster, Penfield etc., CSD 1, N.Y. 2,865,000 
Sept. 29 (Friday) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota --------- 3,400,000 
Oct. 2 (Monday) 
Birtiingham, Mich......-...... .. 1,500,000 
E E a 4,690,000 
Oct. 3 (Tuesday) 
Cook County Comm. HSD 231, Hl. 1,285,000 
Guilford County, N. C._---.---- - 6,000,000 
Newport News, Va..__ ---------_-_- 3,000,000 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis..--------- 1,286,000 
Oct. 4 (Wednesday) 
E aaa 2,500,000 
OE M erar 1,140,000 
Oct. 5 (Thursday) 
O e aana an a beentalaos 1,485,090 
New Haven,:-Conn._.........-.«. 10,228,000 
Oct. 7 (Saturday) 
Oklahoma State Univ. of Agric. & 
Applied Science, Okla.________-_ 2,983,000 
Oct. 9 (Monday) 
Eastern Montana College, Mont.__ 2,314,000 
it ee 2,200,000 
Franklin U. H. S. D. No. 2, Wis.__ 1,100,000 


Oct. 10 (Tuesday) 


Rsexcvies, Tenn. eS 


1,00C 000 


Los Angeles School Dist., Calif.___ 25,060,000 
Oct. 11 (Wednesday) 


Port of Tacoma, Wash.___________ 


2,400,000 


Oct. 16 (Monday) 


en ETS ee a a 


9,600,000 


Cct. 17 (Tuesday) 


Wayne County, Mich.._-_________ 


16,815,000 


Oct. 19 (Thursday) 


University of California__._______ 


2,843,000 


Oct. 24 (Tuesday) 


Portland, Ore. 


3,500,000 


Nov. 1 (Wednesday) 


Amarillo, Texas -_-__-___ S anaa : 


4,C00,000 


Nov. 14 (Tuesday) 


Los Angeles Flood Control D., Cal. 


15,000,000 


Nov. 16 (Thursday) 


Omaha Public Power Dist., Neb... 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


17,000,000 


1962-1992 
1962-1981 
1962-1981 
1962-1972 


1963-1981 
1963-2001 
1964-2001 


1963-1990 
1962-1981 
1962-1981 


1963-1981 
1962-1996 
1963-1988 
1963-1983 
1962-1986 
1962-1976 
1962-1996 
1962-1981 


1963-1987 
1962-1935 


1962-19385 
1862-1986 
1962-1987 
1962-1992 


1963-1982 
1963-1981 
1961-1989 


1989 


19€2-1981 
1962-1981 


1964-1986 
1967-1991 
1962-1973 


1963-1987 
1962-1980 


1963-1980 
1963-1981 


1964-2901 


1963-2000 
1963-1973 
1963-1981 


1964-1981 
1962-1986 


1963-1991 


1962-1931 


1966-2001 


1963-1985 


1964-1983 


1963-1991 


CORPORATE BONDS 


LOCAL STOCKS 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG, 


11:00 a.m, 
Noon 

11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


:00 p.m. 
0 a.m. 


2 
11 
7:30 p.m. 


:0 
3 


11:C0 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
Noon 
11:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


Noon 
Noon 


Noon 
11:00 a.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


to Sea 
o w w 
eso 
cv TD 
535 


2:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


Noon 


11:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


1:45 p.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


C The Robinson-Humphrey Gompany,lnc. Y 
Soth Fe S 


ara 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
JAckson 1-0316 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these bonds for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these bonds, and is published 
in any state on behalf of only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these bonds in such state. 
The offer of these bonds is made only by means of the Official Statement. 


NEW ISSUE 


| $25,893,000 


State Public School Building Authority 


(Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 
School Lease Revenue Bonds, Series F 


Dated October 1, 1961 Due November 1, 1962-2000 inclusive, as shown below 


The Bonds are subject to redemption prior to maturity at the option of the. Authority as a whole or in part, in the inverse order of their maturities, on November 1, 1971, 
or on any date thereafter, or pursuant to the requirements of the Indenture, as supplemented, in part in the inverse order of their maturities on November 1, 1966, or 
on any date thereafter on 30 days’ prior notice, in accordance with the following schedule of prices and dates: at 103 beginning on November 1, 1966 and there- 
after to and including October 31, 1969; at 102) thereafter to and including October 31, 1972; at 102 thereafter to and including October $1, 1975; at 10114 
thereafter to and including October 31, 1977; at 101 thereafter to and including October 31, 1979; at 10014 thereafter to and including October 31, 1981; 
and at 100 thereafter; plus, in each case, accrued interest to the date fixed for redemption. 


ge ee. 


Principal and interest (May 1, 1962 and November 1, 1962 and semi-annually thereafter on May 1 and November 1 of each year) payable at Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, or, at the option of the holder at Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or at 
; Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York City. Coupon Bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registrable as to principal only 
or registered Bonds without coupons in the denomination of $1,000 and any integral multiple thereof, interchangeable. 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of counsel, from Federal Income Taxes under present statutes and decisions. 


| The State Public School Building Authority Act of 1947, as amended, provides that the Bonds, their transfer and the income therefrom (including 
j any profits made on the sale.thereof), are exempt from taxation, other than inheritance and estate 
1 taxation, within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The Act provides that the Bonds are authorized investments for fiduciaries within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


by the pledge, to the extent provided in the Indenture, as. supplemented, of all revenues, rentals and receipts of the Authority, including all rentals payable by School 

Districts of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania pursuant to Agreements and Leases and contracts to lease and leases, as said terms are defined in the Indenture, in 
respect of Projects, as said term is defined in the Indenture, and all right, title and interest of the Authority in and to said Agreements and Leases and contracts to 
t lease and leases with respect to said Projects, including any amounts payable to the Authority by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
i sylvania (or person holding similar office) by reason of the failure of any School District to provide for the payment of any rental or rentals to the Authority under 
; said Agreements and Leases and contracts to lease and leases. 


| The Bonds are direct and general obligations of the Authority and all the Bonds issued and to be issued will be secured by the full faith and credit of the Authority, and 





Neither the credit nor the taxing power of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or any of its School Districts is pledged for the payment of the principal of, or interest 
on the Bonds; nor shall the Bonds be deemed to be obligations of the Commonwealth or of any of its School Districts; nor shall the Commonwealth or any of its School 
Districts be liable for the payment of principal or interest on the Bonds. 
The Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to an unqualified approving legal opinion by Messrs. Burgwin, Ruffin, Perry & Pohl, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It is expected that delivery of the Bonds in definitive form will be made on or about October 25, 1961, 
Yield to Yield to Yield to 
Principal Interest Maturity Principal Interest Maturity Principal Interest Maturity 
Amount Rate Due (or Price) Amount Rate Due (or Price) Amount Rate Due (or Price 
$465,000 6% 1962 1.70% $545,000 3.40 1975 100 $ $65,000 334% 1988 100 
240,000 6 1963 2.00 565,000 3.40 1976 3.45% 905,000 334 1989 3.80% 
: 363,000 6 1964 - 2.20 585,000 31% 1977 100 935,000 334 1990 3.80 
375,000 6 1965 2.40 610,000 3% 1978 100 970,000 334 1991 3.50 
385,000 6 1966 2.60 630,000 314 1979 3.55 995,000 334 1992 3.85 
410,000 6 1967 2.80 655,000 3.60 1980 100 1,035,000 334 1993 3.85 
415,000 6 1968 2.90 675,000 3.60 1981 3.65 1,080,000 334 1994 3.85 
435,000 6 1969 3.00 705,000 3.60 1982 3.65 1,125,000 334 1995 3.85 
455,000 6 1970 3.10 730,000 3.70 1983 100 1,170,000 3%4 1996 3.85 
475,000 6 1971 3.20 755,000 3.70 1984 100 1,210,000 334 1997 3.85 
480,000 54 1972 3.30 780,000 334 1985 100 385,000 3 1998 4.00 
500,000 3.30 1973 100 805,000 334 1986 100 400,000 Lo 1999 4.60 
525,000 3.30 1974 3.35 840,000 334 1987 100 415,000 lo 2000 4.60 


(accrued interest to be added) 


For information relating to the State Publie School Building Authority and to these bonds, reference is made to the Official Statement of the State Public 
School Building Authority which should be read prior to any purchase of these bonds. The Official Statement may be obtained in any 
state from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these bonds in such state. 


DREXEL & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & Co. THe First Boston CORPORATION Kipper, PeaBopvy & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Smitu, Barney & Co. Biytu & Co., Inc. LEHMAN BROTHERS EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
ALEX. BROWN & Sons A. C. ALLYN AND CoMPANY Cari M. Logs, Ruoaves & Co. Stroup & CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
F. S. Mosgetey & Co. YARNALL, BIDDLE & Co. HEMPHILL, Noyes & Co. Dominick & DoMINICK 
Suearson, Hammitt & Co. Reynorps & Co. _ Bacon, WHIPPLE & Co. HALLGARTEN & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION BARR BROTHERS & Co. FırsrT oF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


ROOSEVELT &Cross Ernst& Company Scuarrer,NecKER& Co. Braun,Boswortu & Co. Bacon,STEvENsON & Co. 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
BUTCHER & SHERRERD SCHMIDT, ROBERTS & PARKE GRANBERY, MARACHE & Co. J. A. HoGciLe & Co. 


Coo.tey & Company Kina, Quirk & Co. Rosert Garrett & Sons Estasprook & Co. Newsurcer, Logs & Co. 
INCORPORATED i 


September 20, 1961. 
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DEALER-BROKER 


INVESTMENT 


LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Aluminum Industry — Review— 
David L. Babson & Company, Inc., 
89 Broad Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Automobile Industry —- Review— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 8 Hanover 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Automobile Stocks — Bulletin— 
Walston & Co. Inc.,°74 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Bank Stocks—Quarterly review— 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 5, 
N. H. 

Barclay’s Bank Review — Quar- 
terly review containing articles 
on Finance of Exports, Boom in 
Tin, etc.—Barclay’s Bank, Intelli- 
gence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E. C. 3, England. 


Bond Market — Review — New 
York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Business Guide—Book- 
let on taxes and current topics 
that affect interests in Canada— 
Business Development Dept., 
Bank of Novia Scotia, 44 King 
St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Canadian Stock Warrants — Bul- 
letin on 34 Canadian listed war- 
rants—Draper Dobie & Company 
Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Cyclicals for Recovery—Report— 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Distilling Industry—Review with 
particular reference to James B. 
Beam Distilling Co. and National 
Distillers and Chemical Corp.— 
Milwaukee Company, 207 East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 

Eastern Railroads — Survey with 
special comment on Pennsylvania 
Railread and New York Central— 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Economic Indicators — Economic 
information, with brief comments, 
on Hawaii—First National Bank 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 1, Hawaii. 


Horizon Land Corp. — Report — 
Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., 41 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Japanese Electronics Industry — 
Analysis—Nomura Securities Co., 
Ltd.. 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
a es 


Japanese Market— Review 
—Yamaichi Securities Co. of New 
York Ine., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
analyses of Japanese Household 


Electrical Appliances, Oxygen 
Producers, and Yokogawa Electric 
Works. 

Japanese Market—Survey—Daiwa 
Securities Co., Ltd., 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Japanese Stocks — Handbook for 
investment, containing 20 essen- 
tial points for stock traders and 
investors — The Nikko Securities 
Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan — New 
York office 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Mechanical Merchants — Discus- 
sion of vending industry — The 
Exchange Magazine, September, 
1961 issue—The Exchange Maga- 
zine, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y.—20¢ per copy ($1.50 per 
year.) Also in the same issue is 
a discussion of Discounting Re- 
tailers and data on Fram Corp., 
Leesona Corp. and Mesabi Iron Co. 


Oil Prospects and Profits in the 
Eastern Hemisphere — Edward 
Symonds—Petroleum Department, 
First National City Bank, 399 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 23- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Over-The-Counter Stocks — Re- 
view of 23 issues which appear 
attractive—George, O’Neill & Co., 
Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 


Railroads — Review — Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
are data on Atlas General Indus- 
tries, Financial General Corp., 
Great American Life Under- 
writers, Minerals & Chemicals 
Philipp Corp. and Standard Fi- 
nancial Corp. 


Saline Water Conversion—Review 
—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Steel Industry — Memorandum 
with particular reference to Lone 
Star Steel — Divine & Fishman, 
Inc., 134 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. : 

Vending Industry—Memorandum 
with particular reference to Auto- 
matic Canteen, Automatic Re- 
tailers, Interstate Vending and 
Vendo — A. G. Becker & Co., 





For banks, brokers and financial institutions 


Aztec Oil & Gas 


Primery Trading Markets 


Colorado Interstate Gas 


Colorado Oil & Gas 


Delhi-Taylor Oil 


Gas Service Co. 


Republic Natural Gas 
Southern Union Gas 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 


Central Telephone 
Southwestern States Telephone 
United Utilities 
Western Light & Telephone 


| Block Inquiries Invited 

| Troster, Singer & Co. 

Members New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| Houston Corp. 
| 
| 


HAnover 2-2400 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 
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Incorporated, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
i $ K 
Amphenol Borg Electronics Corp. 
— Review — Vanden Broeck, 
Lieber & Co., 125 Maiden Lane, 
New York 38, N. Y. Also avail- 
able are reviews of Harris Inter- 

type Co. and Jewel Tea Co. 


Arkansas Valley Industries — 
Memorandum—Keon & Company, 
Inc., 618 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad — 
Chart analysis — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Bayuk Cigars—Memorandum—-J. 
W. Sparks & Co., Western Saving 
Fund Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Burroughs Corp. — Analysis— 
Bacon, Stevenson & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Canadian Oil Companies Ltd.— 
Survey—Equitable Brokers Lim- 
ited, 60 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. Also available are 
surveys of Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce and Labrador 
Mining & Exploration Co. 
Chrysler Corporation—Analysis— 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is an analysis of L. M. 
Ericsson Telephone Co. 


Clark Oil & Refining—Memoran- 
dum—Loewi & Co. Incorporated, 
225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. 

Cooper Bessemer—A nalysis— 
Butcher & Sherrerd, 1500 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Also 
available are reviews of the Cigar 
Industry and Department Stores 
and a list of current recommenda- 
tions. 


Electronic Aids Inc.—Analysis— 
R. Topik & Co. Inc., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Emmer Glass—Memorandum— 
Clayton Securities Corporation, 
79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Alsp available is a memorandum 
on Astrex Inc. 


First Republic Corporation— 
Memorandum—Morris Cohon & 
Co., 19 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. 

Fitchburg Paper Co.—Discussion 
in current issue of “Investors 
Reader’’—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Incorporated, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue are discus- 
sions on Truax-Traer, Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Elec- 
troluminescence, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., De Soto Chemical 
Ceatings, Foster Wheeler Ccrp., 
Sprague Electric Co., Engelhard 
Industries, Inc., Jewel Tea, and 
Helene Curtis Industries. 

Food Giant Markets Inc.—Memo- 
randum—Stewart, Eubanks, Mey- 
erson & Co., 216 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Gatineau Power Company—Anal- 
ysis—Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion Ltd., 244 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal 1, Que., Canada. 
Also available is an analysis of 
Page Hersey Tubes, Ltd. 





Horizon Land 
Corporation 
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General Electric—Bulletin—H i11, 
Darlington & Grimm, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Hallicrafters Co.—R e p o r t—Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co., 640 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion—Study—Blalack & Wells In- 
corporated, 2477 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino, Calif. 


Harvey Aluminum—Memorandum 
—Morgan & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Hidden Splendor Mining Company 
— Report — Potter investment 
Company, 26 West Broadway, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Howard Johnson Company—Anal- 
ysis—John C. Legg & Company, 22 
Light Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 

Ionics—Discussion—Stearns & Co., 
80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
KDI Corporation—Report R. A. 


Holman & Co., Inc., 54 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Knapp & Tubbs—Memorandum— 
Roman & Johnson, 15 Southeast 
Third Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Longines Wittnauer Watch Co.— 
Memorandum — Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., 210 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Lorillard—Review—Hardy & Co., 
30 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company—Analysis—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
Tork S N. £. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.—Re- 
port—Newburger & Company, 
1401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


McKesson & Robbins—Analysis— 
Halle & Stieglitz, 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc.—Anal- 
ysis—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
data on Polaroid Corporatien, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, Celanese Corp. of 
America, Middle South Utilities, 
International Silver Company and 
a memorandum on Growth Capi- 
tal Inc. 


McKesson & Robbins—Memoran- 
dum—F. P. Ristine & Co., 123 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
9, Pa. 


Metal & Thermit—Memorandum 
—Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Midland Capital Corporation—Re- 
view—Doolittle & Co., Main & 
Pine Streets, Lockport, N. Y. Also 
available is a review of Gorham 
Corporation. 

Mobile Video Tapes Inc.—Bulle- 
tin—Taylor, Bergen, Lynn & Lee, 


1830 West Olympic Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Morton Foods, Inc. — Analysis — 


Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc., Fi- 
delity Union Tower, Dallas 1, Tex. 


National Airlines Inc. — Analysis 
—John H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a report on Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company. 


Penick & Ford Ltd.—Analysis— 












Specialists in Canadian Securities as Principal fer 
Brokers, Dealers and Financial Institutions 


a °.,9 
Grace Canadian Securities, Ine. 
Members: New York Security Dealers Association 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
TELEX 015-220 * HAnover 2-0433-45 * NY 1-4722 


Orders Executed at regular commission rates | 
through and confirmed by | 


FH: Crang & Company 


Members: Principal Stock Exchanges of Canada 
The . National Association of Security Dealers | 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Green, Ellis & Anderson, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
—Report—Courts & Co., 11 Mari- 
etta Street, N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Also available is a report on 
Spencer Chemical Co. 


L. F. Popell Co. Inc.—Report—G. 
Everett Parks & Co., Inc., 52 
Proadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Pubco Petroleum Corp.—Analysis 
—Goodbody & Co., 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
are memoranda on Burroughs 
Corp., Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Diamond National and National 
Steel. 


Riegel Paper—Review—Shields & 
Company, 44 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Schenley Industries—Data—Wins- 
low, Cohu & Stetson, Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available are data on Gen- 
eral Plywood. 


Scott, Foresman & Co.—Memoren- 
dum—Schwabacher & Co., 100 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 


Shawinigan Water & Power—Bul- 
letin—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 44 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven 6, 
Conn. 


Stanley Warner Corporaticn— 
Analysis—Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is an analysis of Warner Company. 
Still-Man Manufacturing—Memo- 
randum—D. C. Whitsel & Co., 29 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Tonka Toys Inc.—Analysis—J. R. 
Williston & Beane, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


United American Life Insurance 
Co.—Report—Charles A. Taggart 
& Co., 1516 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


U. S. Freight Company—aAnalysis 
—Hornblowyer & Weeks, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are data on United Car- 
bon, Petroleum Corp. of America, 
Firestone Tire, Kelsey Hayes, 
Chrysler, Divco Wayne and Penn- 
sylvania. 


United States Paper Industry — 
Review—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co. 42 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are reviews 
of Mead Cecerporation, Philips 
Lamp, Tennessee Corporation, Do- 
minion Tar & Chemical Co., 
Kaiser Industries Corp., and Fair- 
mont Foods Company. 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch— 
Analysis—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
3. il. 


Westgate California Corp.—Memo- 
randum—Peters, Writer & Chris- 
tensen Inc., 724 17th Street, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 














Westinghouse Air Brake Co.— 
Memorandum—Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Whitehouse Plastics Corporation— 
Analysis—Southern Brokerage 
Company, Tower Petroleum 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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There appears to be very little 
disagreement with the premise 
that the future course of the 
money and capital markets will 
be determined by the trend of the 
economy. A strong upward move- 
ment in the business pattern with 
the practical absence of excesses 
will mean relatively little if any 
change in the existing monetary 
program. On the other hand, a re- 
surgence of the boom and bust 
psychology because of inflation 
fears will bring immediate 
changes in monetary policy, with 
restrictions most likely to be ex- 
pected. These two schools of 
thought have their own followers, 
with the indications now that the 
boom or super-boom advocates 
are losing some of their steam. If 
there is to be a normal kind of 
recovery in the economy, it is 
evident that there is not going to 
be very much of a change in the 
money policy in the foreseeable 
future. 


Bond Exchange Favorable 


The successful “Forward Re- 
funding” operation of the Treas- 
ury in extending the maturity of 
an important amount of the 212s 
of 1970 and 1971 has been taken 
pretty much in stride by the gov- 
ernment bond market. The indi- 
cations that holders of about 50% 
of the refundable bonds accepted 
the offer is viewed as a most fa- 
vorable showing. 

It is evident that the 1% more 
in income that was available to 
the owners of the 1970 and 1971 
issues had sufficient attraction to 
bring about exchanges from these 
212s into the longer term govern- 
ment 3's. In addition, those who 
converted their issues in past 
“Advance Refunding” operations 
have done pretty well, based on 
what has taken place in the ob- 
ligations which were received in 
place of the then refundable se- 
curities. 

The floating supply of the 342% 
government bonds will be in- 
creased by this refunding in a 
modest way, but it is believed 
that these surplus bonds will be 
digested fairly readily because 
there is attraction in these securi- 
ties at current levels for certain 
institutional buyers. 


Continued Monetary Ease in 
Prospect 


The Federal Reserve monetary 
policy continues to be one of ease, 
as it has been so far in 1961. Even 
though there is considerable talk 
about the boom which is coming, 
the powers that be have shown 
no disposition to move in the 
direction which would bring with 
it less credit and less ease in 
money rates. A policy of “‘neu- 
trality,” which not a few money 
market observers have been pre- 
dicting will replace the present 
one of ease, has certainly not yet 
made even a flighting appearance 
on tke horizon. The excess re- 
serves or free reserves remain in 
the area they have been right 
along, and purchases of govern- 
ment obligations for credit pur- 
poses as well as to influence the 
rate for borrowings are being 
made as they have been during 
most of this year. So far as the 
records are concerned, there has 
been no noticeable change in the 
monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board up to the present. 


The demand for funds for the 
fall and winter will, according to 
most money market specialists, 
result in loans going up, but this 
need for creait to meet the re- 
quirements of the country will 
not result in any appreciable 


tightening of money rates or 
lessening of credit. The monetary 
authorities will continue to make 
funds available so that the re- 
covery which is now underway 
will not be retarded because of the 
lack of credit or due to increasing 
interest rates. With this being the 
case and many money market 
specialists think it will be, the 
money and capital markets should 
remain about as they have been 


unless there is a very sudden 
change in the economic climate 


and the boom. becomes an over- 
night reality. 


Looking Ahead 


The impending new money 
raising operations of the Treasury 
will pretty well clear the boards, 
with only the November refund- 
ing to be provided for. This means 
that the money and capital mar- 
kets should continue to follow 
pretty much the pattern which 
has been in style this year, since 
there are no indications yet that 
the Treasury will do other than 
use the short-term or interme- 
diate-term areas for new money 
and refunding purposes. 


The demand for corporate 
bonds is still relatively fair, as is 
the buying of tax-exempt obliga- 
tions, in spite of the large supply 
of the tax-sheltered bonds. Pen- 
sion funds and certain other insti- 
tutional investors have been the 


There’s a new name 


in banking 


principal buyers of the non-Fed- 
eral securities because the yields 
on the corporates and municipal 
bonds are still better than that 
which is obtainable in Treasuries. 


Sterling, Grace 
Will Admit 


Sterling, Grace & Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Oct. 1 will admit Willard K. 
Rice to partnership. 


H. L. Caldwell Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NOVATO, Calif.—Harry L. Cald- 
well is conducting a securities 


business from offices at 535 Arthur 
Street. He was formerly with 
Skaife & Co. 
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A. W. Tabell to 
Be Walston V.-P. 


Anthony W. Tabell will be elected 
a Vice-President of Walston & 


Co., Inc., 74 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, effective Oct. 1, 
Mr. Tabell is an assistant Vice- 
President of the firm. 


F. L. Putnam Adds 


Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Thomas E. Can- 
non has become associated with 
F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc., 
77 Franklin Street, members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange. He 
was formerly with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 


Manufacturers Trust Company and The Hanover Bank have merged. 


The people, experience and resources of both have been brought together 


into New York’s newest bank—Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 


Stronger and better balanced than either predecessor, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust — the nation’s fourth largest bank — 
offers greatly expanded services to its more than 3,700 
correspondent banks across the country. 


R. E. McNeill, Jr. 


PRESIDENT 


MA 


Horace C. Flanigan 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB 


Place — 
Gabriel Hauge 


VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


William S. Gray /£ 
CHAIRMAN, FINANCE COMMITTED 


Downtown Headquarters: 44 Wali Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Uptown Headquarters: 350 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y, 


133 Banking Offices in Greater New York 


J. Stewart 
CBALAMAN O98 THB BOARD 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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States Collect Record High 
Volume of Taxes in 1961 


By V. Judson Wyckoff, Department of Economics, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Hew fiscal 1951 record high in state tax collections follows yaz 
after year precedent. The coming trend postulated is more of the 
same pushed by demands for more services, expanding population 
and rising prices in current dollars and, quite probably, on a per 
capita basis in constant dollars. Professor Wyckoff’s study breaks 
tax data down to show changes, revenues sources and interstate 
comparisons. Adjustments made for population and price rise reveals 
a figure of $83 for 1861, compared to $52 for 1951—an increase 
of 58%—per capita state taxes collected in dollars of a constant 
purchasing power. 


Tax collections in our 50 states 
rose to a new high during the 1961 
fiscal year which ended June 30 
for most states. The total given 
in the recent 
report by the 
Government’s 
Division of 
the Bureau of 
the Census 
was $19 bil- 
lion, a sum 
54% above 
fiscal 1960. 

Year after 
year the total 
has grown. A 
decade ago 
the sum was 
$9 billion (in- 
cluding an es- 
timate for 
Alaska and Hawaii not then in the 
Union), and in 1940 just before 
World War II $3.3 billion. 


Major Tax Sources 


The major sources of state tax 
revenues retained in 1961 the or- 
der of importance held for a num- 
ber of years. The top category was 
“sales and gross receipts” covering 
general and selective or specific 
sales taxes with $11 billion in col- 
lections which was 57.8% of total 
collections. 


Of the $11 billion, general sales 
brought in most with $4.5 billion. 
“General sales” as a tax base 
means just about that with the tax 
imposed usually on the retail sales 
of most goods and services sold 
within the jurisdiction of the state 
concerned. Exemption, for in- 
stance, of foods, prescription 
drugs, and small purchases vary 
from state to state, but in no case 
are such exemptions important 
enough to impair this key tax 
source used by 35 states. 


Next to general sales were the 





V. J. Wyckoff 


motor fuels taxes with $3.4 bil- 
lion. Then a decided drop to to- 
bacco products ($986 million), 
alcoholic beverages ($688 million), 
insurance ($584 million), public 
utilities ($375 million), and a 
catchall of “other” with $415 
million. 

Thirty-four states tax individual 
incomes in some form, usually net, 
getting about $2.3 billion from 
this source; the 37 states which 
levy a similar tax on corporations 
received $1.3 billion. The total of 
$3.6 billion continued to pull away 
from licenses as a group which 
yielded $2.6 billion of which by 
far the largest part ($1.5 billion) 
came from motor vehicles and op- 
erators. Taxes on “corporations in 
general” (a franchise tax) were 
$446 million, hunting and fishing 
$118 million; the miscellaneous in- 
cluding occupational made up the 
balance of licenses. 


Property taxes on the state 
levei although not unimportant 
($631 million in fiscal 1961) have 
been turned over for the most 
part to local governmental units. 
Collections from this source to- 
gether with death and gift taxes, 
and those on severances (of nat- 
ural resources) plus a final 
“other” accounted for the rest of 
the state tax collections in 1961. 


(The above data reported by 
Census do not include revenues 
from government enterprises such 
as state liquor stores and toll 
roads. Nor are the transactions of 
state trust funds such as pensions 
or Federal grants brought into the 
tax tabulation.) 


Interyear Comparisons 


Interyear comparisons of state 
tax collections have to be handled 
with care especially if for five 
years or more. For instance it was 
mentioned that 10 years ago state 


taxes came to $9 billion in con- 
trast with the current $19 billion. 
Just how does one account for this 
$10 billion inerease? There are at 
least three factors: an expansion 
in state governmental services, 
population changes, and price in- 
creases, The first two are closely 
related because as population 
grows within a state there is a 
need and demand for more and 
better roads, state institutions, and 
other services. (Seldom does a 
decrease in a state’s population 
lead to a cut in state expenaitures. ) 


State services in quantity and 
quality, however, are not in com- 
plete step with population changes 
so the best thing to do is to re- 
move the population influence in 
state tax collection data by con- 
verting to per capita figures, then 
make the interyear comparisons. 
On this basis between 1951 and 
1961 state tax collections increased 
from $58 to $106 per person, or 
83% compared with a 111% change 
in the unadjusted figures of $9 
and $19 billion, respectively. 


Then there is the further ques- 
tion about how much did price 
increases enter into even the per 
capita figures just given. Prices 
did rise during the decade, but 
this influence can be eliminated 
by expressing figures in terms of 
a constant dollar, that is, stating 
these sums as though prices of 
goods and services in this country 
had not changed in the past 10 
years. 


The figures for state tax collec- 
tions adjusted for (i.e. eliminat- 
ing) population and price in- 
creases come out to be $83 for 
1961 and $52 for 1951, an increase 
of 58%. This is quite a different 
story from the 111% for the un- 
adjusted totals of 1961 and 1951. 


Interstate Comparisons 


There is a great difference 
among states in the absolute 
amounts of taxes they collect 
with wealthy states such as Cali- 
fornia ($2,244 million) and New 
York ($2,087 millien) at one end 
of the range and Alaska ($32 mil- 
lion) and Wyoming ($41 million) 
at the other. Even on a per capita 
basis the spread is considerable 
with Hawaii at the top of $206 
followed by Delaware ($173) in 
contrast with New Jersey at $63 
and Nebraska $67. 


These figures just by themselves 
lead one to believe that there is 
something wrong because one 
knows very well that residents in 
New Jersey are not suffering from 
civic malnutrition compared with 
their neighbors in Delaware. The 
point is that there are contrasts 
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among states in the distribution of 
governmental services (e.g. edu- 
cation, highways, welfare) be- 
tween state and local units of 
government. In New Jersey the 
local governments assume a much 
larger share of responsibilities 
ana costs for public services than 
in Delaware. 

A sounder statistical picture can 
be painted by adding state to local 
taxes, reducing the respective fig- 
ures to per capita amounts, then 
comparing on an interestate basis. 
A somewnat briefer method is to 
express state governmental tax 
revenues as a proportion of the 
state-local totals. Census does this 
in this 1961 report, but uses 1959 
data as the latest year for which 
good local governmental tax fig- 
ures are available. In Delaware 
the state’s portion was 80.1% com- 
pared with 28.4 for New Jersey. 


- The Outlook 


So much for the facts. What are 
some of the more important rea- 
sons for this uninterrupted annual 
increase over many years in state 
tax collections? What is the out- 
look, at least for the near future 
of the next five years or so, as- 
suming no all-out world war? Can 
and should anything be done to 
check this growth trend? 


Probably the main reason for 
the continued rise in the current 
dollar amounts of state tax collec- 
tions is the constant demand by 
us citizens for more and better 
services not only from our own 
state but also from other states 
whose operations affect us. High- 
ways, education, sanitation are 
examples. It is so easy to say: 
“Let the government do it.” 


This indigenous growth in state 
functions is supplemented by two 
external sources: local and Fed- 
eral. To an increasing extent local 
units (counties, townships, cities, 
villages) are finding their ex- 
penditures restricted by their tax 
revenues and borrowings because 
these in turn almost always have 
legal limits imposed by the re- 
spective state legislatures. The 
choice facing local governments is 
pretty much that between curtail- 
ing their services or turning to 
their states for help. As a result 
state aid has increased rather con- 
sistently over the years, which 
means, of course, higher state 
taxes. 

Federal pressure on the other 
hand comes in part through offers 
to match state outlays for sone 
service: deemed necessary to the 
national welfare and one which 
transcends a state’s lines. This 
matching offer puts pressure on 
states to spend money, and though 
such Federal action does squeeze 
states which are relatively poor 
in resources, in the long run such 
states gain. Why do state legisla- 
tors submit? Let the proportion 
to be borne by the Federal gov- 
ernment (i.e. taxpayers across the 
nation) be high enough, and it is 
the rare legislator who will say 
“No.” (The Federal highway grant 
of 90% of the total cost is a case 
in point.) 

It is a matter of simple arith- 
metic that if Federal, state, and 
local governmental budgets grow 
larger annually, the total tax bill 
also grows. And the probabilities 
are high that in the years to come 
the citizens of this country will 
continue to demand more and 
more services from their govern- 
ments. 


The two other principal factors 
in the annual rise in state tax 
collections have been mentioned: 
population and prices. It is a 
rhetorical question to ask if popu- 
lation in the United States in the 
next. five years will level off, that 
is, show no net increase. And al- 


most the same comment may be 
made about prices. Actually 
there is, if anything, a greater 
possibility of a stepped-up price 
rise, though well short of a run- 
away inflation, than a renewal of 
the population “explosion” of the 
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immediate post World War II 
years. 

In theory each of these three 
major forces behind the continued 
growth of state taxes. namely, de- 
mand for more state services 
expanding population, and rising 
prices, is susceptible of public re- 
straint. But when one goes from 
theory to fact the question be- 
comes this: Which of these three 
forces is most likely to be brought 
under control by voluntary mass 
action of the people acting direct- 
ly or through their governmental 
agencies? 

; It is easier to answer this ques- 

tion by saying that little restraint 
private or governmental in any of 
these sectors (demand, popula- 
tion, prices) seems probable. 
Awareness of the tax conse- 
quences may cause a few persons 
or minority groups to exercise 
self-control, but the weight of 
such small segments in our total 
electorate wiil not be important 
because one always expects to get 
more from “government” than it 
costs him. 


The conclusion seems unavoid- 
able: year after year state tax 
collections will increase, certainly 
in current dollar amounts and 
quite probably even on a per capi- 
tal basis expressed in constant 
dollars. 


Customers Brokers 
Receive Slate 


The following slate has been re- 
ceived by the Association of Cus- 
tomers Brokers and will be voted 
upon at the annual meeting to be 





Leo J. Larkin Frank Dunne, Jr. 





David Bell 


held Sept. 27 at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. 


President: Leo J. Larkin, Car! 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Vice-President: Frank Dunne, 
Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Incorporated. 


Secretary: David Bell, Gruss 
& Co. 


Treasurer: Alan K. Gage, Par- 
rish & Co. 

Executive Committee: (Terms 
expire 1962) Leslie Fourton, Hay- 
den, Stone & Co. (to complete 
unexpired term of Maurece Schil- 
ler, Newburger, Loeb & Co.), and 
Gordon V. Price, Laird & Co., 
Corp. (to complete unexpired term 
of Michael Kourday); (terms ex- 
piring in 1964) Albert P. Gross, 
Bear, Stearns & Co., Leon S. Her- 
bert, Jr., Hayden, Stone & Co., 
George K. Knahal, Francis I. du 
Pont & Co., Leonard Marshall, 
Harris, Upham & Co., Leslie Phil- 
lips, Josephthal & Co., and Donald 
M. Schuhmann, Bache & Co. 


Alan Kenneth Gage 
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Higher Plateau Ahead in 
Economy and Construction 


By Melvin H. Baker,* Chairman of the Board, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York 


A sharp lift in GNP reaching $560 billion next year and a 2 to 3% 

price level rise are forecast by Mr. Baker. Assuming no war but 

heavy defense spending continuing for several years, the construc- 

tion industry is expected to move from estimated $57 billion in 

1961 to around $80 billion in 1970, and the average of 1.3 million 

homes a year during these past five years is seen rising to 1.17 
million by 1965 and 2 million by 1970. 


Our country’s economy is moving 
up to a new high plateau. Total 
production of goods and services 
is at an all-time high. Official es- 
timates for 
the second 
quarter place 
the gross na- 
tional product 
at an annual 
rate of $516 
billion. The 
previous high 
was $506 bil- 
lion. That was 
in the second 
quarter of 
1960: 

What has 
caused this 
rather sharp 
upturn? 





Melvin H. Bake: 


Defense Spending 


Certainly an important factor is 
the inerease in defense spending. 
As you know, the nation is shift- 
ing its military strategy. From a 
policy of “massive retaliation”— 
which meant almost total reliance 
on atomic power—we are embark- 
ing on a massive increase in con- 
ventional military strength. 

This will take billions—$5 to $6 
billion a year—to pay for the ad- 
ditional men in uniform, and the 
tanks, trucks, airplanes, battlefield 
missiles, and the like. 

It is quite clear that this new 
spending for the military will pro- 
vide a direct stimulant to business. 
But it will also have side effects. 
Possibly the main impact will be 
psychological. Businessmen know 
that outlays are headed up, that 
the federal deficit will be ex- 
panded, that pressures on prices 
will be increasing. The results will 
be more jobs, less unemployment 
(although it seems unlikely that 
unemployment will fall below the 
4% mark), substantial increases 
in capital spending for plants and 
more consumer spending as per- 
sonal income rises. 

There is worry, and rightfully 
so, that we could be in for another 
round of inflation. My own view 
is that prices will rise from 2 to 
3%. We at National Gypsum are 
making our plans accordingly— 
to get new additions under con- 
tract now before prices go up. 


Inventories 

Another element that is boost- 
ing the gross national product Is 
the business policy on inventories. 
In the first three months of this 
year, inventories were being 
liquidated at an annual rate of $4 
billion. But in the second quarter, 
they were being accumulated at 
an annual rate of $2.5 billion. 

The Commerce Department re- 
ported last month that the rate 
of inventory accumulation has 
lessened in recent weeks. The De- 
partment also observed that the 
pickup in auto sales had lessened 
somewhat. But the federal offi- 
cials noted several possibly off- 
setting factors: Stepped-up gov- 
ernment spending, a faster pace 
of home building and a “firming 
of business outlays for new plant 
and equipment. 

If these favorable trends con- 
tinue upward—and I believe that 
they will—the gross national 
product should rise almost 4% this 
year to an average of around $520 


billion. Next year we should see 


a gain of around 8%—lifting this 
figure to about $560 billion. 
That’s the picture as we see it 
for the national economy. 
Now, to be more specific, let us 
look at the construction industry. 


Construction Outlook 


Construction contract awards so 
far this year in all major catego- 
ries are running ahead of the 
comparable 1960 period. 

In July we saw commercial 
buildings climb 15% over 1960; 
educational and science building 
was 6% over the same month last 
year and hospitals and other in- 
stitutional buildings jumped up 
42%. All public construction was 
up 8% over the same month in 
1960. 


In July the value of new con- 
struction of all kinds put in place 
amounted to $5.4 billion accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department. 
This was 5% above the July 1960 
level. 


For all of 1961 we expect to see 
construction set a new record of 
about $57 billion. 


Now let’s look at housing—the 
biggest single segment of the con- 
struction industry. In July hous- 
ing starts were 7% above the same 
month in 1960. For all of 1961 we 
estimate that private and public 
home starts will approximate 
1,300,000. We base this projection 
on a number of factors including 
a greater availability of all types 
of housing credit and lower mort- 
gage interest rates. The industry is 
now geared to produce most any 
type of home the consumer de- 
sires—from a $2,500 shell house to 
a $100,000 mansion. 


614 Million New Houses 


Looking farther ahead, we look 
forward to a demand for at least 
615 million new housing units be- 
tween 1961 and 1965. 

We base this on a number of 
factors: During these five years, 
4%5 million new households will 
be formed. About 1.4 million fami- 
lies will move out of their present 
homes, and 300,000 more will buy 
second homes, mostly for summer 
use. Maintenance of an adequate 
vacancy rate will call for con- 
struction of an additional 300,000 
units. 

The 6% million total during 
these five years averages out to 
1.3 million new homes a year. By 
about 1965 the basic annual de- 
mand will rise to around 1.7 mil- 
lion new homes a year, and this 
should move up to 2 million a 
year by 1970. 

Despite the progress we’ve been 
making in home building in the 
last decade, the present state ot 
housing warrants no complacency. 
Our inventory of homes still in- 
cludes almost 11 million sub- 
standard dwellings. It is clear that 
we must accelerate the rate of ur- 
ban renewal and home building. 
As you know, President Kennedy 
has called for a 2 million a year 
home building rate — more than 
700,000 above the current annual 
level. 


Urban Renewal and Home 
Improvement 


We believe that urban renewal 
activity will accelerate as a result 
of the 1961 housing act. We will 
step-up the rebuilding of our 
older cities as a result of this new 
law which makes $2 billion avail- 


able for urban renewal over the 
next four years. 

Home improvement — now al- 
ready a $13 billion annual market, 
will be spurred by the new law 
which provides liberal home im- 
provement terms. To give you an 
idea of the size of the remodeling 
market, I might note that new 
public and private residential 
construction in 1960 was $18 bil- 
lion—only $5 billion more than 
the remodeling market. The total 
of new residential construction 
and residential remodeling comes 
to the staggering sum of $31 bil- 
lion. 


Of all the forces working to 
boost residential construction, 
none is probably more important 
than population growth. One of 
the most basic facts about life in 
America today is that ours is a 
fast-growing nation. In the few 
minutes that I'll be speaking here, 
some 30 Americans will be added 
to our total population a new 
American every eleven seconds— 
that is the rapid rate at which our 
country is growing. 

And as this steady increase con- 
tinues, minute after minute, hour 
after hour, day after day ... by 
1970 there will be 208 million 
Americans—a net increase over 
the present of about 27 million— 
the equivalent of nearly two times 
the population of Canada. 


But not only are we a growing 
nation, we are a moving nation. 
One American family in every 
five changes its address every 
year. And this mobility will be 
accentuated up to and beyond 1970 
by the continuation of various 
migrations; the move of some 





northern industries into the South. 
the flight of the farmers to the 
cities and the rush of city dwell- 
ers to the suburbs. But a fast- 
growing and moving America will 
require other types of construc- 
tion besides homes. There will be 
need for more schools, churches, 
shopping centers, public buildings, 
office buildings, factories, high- 
ways, bridges, hospitals and the 
like. 

I believe that the construction 
industry, now $57 billion a year, 
will rise to around an $80 billion 
annual level by 1971. 


It now appears that more money 
will be spent on new construction 
in the next ten years than was 
spent in the last twenty. 


Highways 
In the public sector of the con- 
struction industry, the biggest 
single area is highway building 
which got a big boost recently 


when the President signed the 
new highway bill. It provides 
$11% billion additional federal 
grants to the states to permit 


completion by 1972 of the 41,000- 
mile Interstate Highway System. 


The bill is assurance that large 
spending on new highways will 
continue. 


In conclusion, I have painted 
rather a rosy picture for our na- 
tional economy and the construc- 
tion and housing industries. You 
will understand this is based on 
the assumption there will be no 
war. It is my belief our current 
difficulties with the Communists 
in Berlin will be resolved by ne- 
gotiation. It also seems clear that 
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heavy defense spending will be 
continued for several years. 
*From a talk by Mr. 


Bond Club of Baffalo, 
Sept. 12, 1961. 


Wolf V.-P. of 
Nat’l Quotations 


The board of directors of National 
Quotation Bu- 
reau, Incorpo- 
rated, 46 Front 
Street, New 
York City, has 
elected Joseph 
L. Wolf a Vice 
President, 
it was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Wolf has 
been with the 
securities quo- 
tations organ- 
ization since 
1934 and New 
York sales 
representative 
for several years. In his new post, 
he will continue his former duties. 


Baker before the 
Buffale, N. Y., 





ze 


Joseph L. Wolf 


Form Liberty Secs. 
SARASOTA, Fla.—Liberty Secu- 
rities Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 1230 North 
Palm Ave. to engage in a 
rities business. Officers are W. 
DeVier Pierson, President; Wil- 
liam Bevers, Roy H. Sturm, and 
Lester N. Simmons, Vice-Presi- 
dents; and Gary R. Ball, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


secu- 


This annoucement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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British-American Construction & Materials Limited 


(A Manitoba Corporation) 


$3,500,000 (U.S.) Debentures, 
6% Sinking Fund Series due 1981 
With Detachable 8-Year Common Stock Purchase Warrants 


Price 100% plus accrued interest 


300,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5) 


Price $15 (U.S.) per Share 


f 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the several Under- 


writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in 


Burnham and Company 


Ira Haupt & Co. 


Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co. 


Incorporated 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 
Kormendi & Co., Inc. 
S. D. Lunt & Co. 





Davenport & Co. 


Jack M. Bass & Company 


A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. 


P. W. Brooks & Co. Incorporated 
Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 


Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Hill, Darlington & Grimm 
Mason-Hagan, Inc. 


Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 


such State. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


Lerner & Co. 
Dreman & Co. Ltd. 


Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc. 


A. T. Brod & Co. 
Weil & Co., Inc. 


Norman C. Roberts Company 
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A New Era in Bank-SBA 
Small Business Financing 


By John E. Horne, Administrator, Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Basic change in SBA’s lending policy called “Simplified Bank Loan 
Participation Plan” is explained by new head of the Small Business 
Administration. Mr. Horne observes that small firms today, whether 
new or stabilized, must have more capital loan funds on longer terms, 
and denies that SBA’s supplemental assistance is designed to sup- 
plant or compete with private credit sources. The new Bank-SBA plan 
is said to prove beneficial to banks, the small business debtor, local 
communities concurrently, and “open up new vistas on the business 
frontiers of our nation,” enlarging industrial and economic growth. 


When I became Administrator of 
Small Business Administration in 
February of this year, it was ap- 
parent to me that it was highly 
desirable to 
achieve a 
vastly in- 
creased coop- 
erative bank 
participation 
in SBA loans 
to small firms. 

Afterde- 
tailed study 
and consulta- 
tion with 
commercial 
banking offi- 
cials in vari- 
ous parts of 
the country 
SBA has 
adopted what we call our Simpli- 
fied Bank Loan Participation Plan. 
This plan embodies a fundamental 
change in our lending philosophy. 

In essence the plan is designed 
to meet the objections of many 
banks that Bank-SBA participa- 
tion loans “require too much paper 
work, involve too many require- 
ments, and disbursement of the 
loans is too slow.” 

This simplified plan is now in 
effect in all of SBA’s 59 offices 
throughout the county. Its aim 
is speed and efficiency. In effect, 
under this program we now take 
a more positive approach. We 
would like to regard the banks as 
business partners. 





John E. Horne 


Loan Forms Simplified 


All paper work has now been 
stripped to the bare essentials. 
Loan forms have been simplified 
to one page and all procedures 
streamlined. The new plan offers 
the immense advantage — to the 
banks and their small business 
customers and to the SBA — of 
permitting the SBA to rely on the 
banks’ credit judgment, giving 
full recognition to the fact that 
the bank’s judgment is based on 


its knowledge of its customers and 
its experience in the banking 
field. 

Under this new loan plan the 
banks will be permitted to use 
their own forms of mortgages, 
agreements, etc., and will service 
the loans for SBA. For this serv- 
ice the banks may deduct out of 
funds collected for the account of 
SBA, a service fee of one-half of 
1% per annum on the unpaid bal- 
ance of SBA’s portion of the loan. 
To speed disbursement of bank- 
serviced immediate participation 
loans, the SBA will defer exami- 
nation of copies of the bank loan 
documents until after the funds 
have been disbursed by the bank 
and the bank has received its 
check from SBA. Such “post 
audits” will embrace only correc- 
tive matters of substance, if any. 


This is a basic change in SBA’s 
lending policy. The new stream- 
lining should facilitate the making 
of many small business loans and 
provide a ready means whereby 
banks can supplement their lend- 
ing activity to their small busi- 
ness customers. 


Here is how a bank can benefit 
under this new program: A bank 
desiring to be prudent and yet 
progressive may “budget,” say, $2 
million of its lending funds for 
long-term loans to deserving 
small business firms in the com- 
munity. When this amount has 
been committed, if the bank is to 
stay within its budget, it would 
be very reluctant even to consider 
further term loans. 


However, consider what = the 
bank’s position would be if it 
shared these loans on a 25%-75% 
basis—with SBA taking the larger 
share. The bank would be in a 
position to advance within the 
community $8 million in term 
loans and the bank’s exposure 
would still remain at $2 million, 
the budget ceiling. 

Thus through the Simplified 
Bank Loan Participation Plan a 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made 
only by the Prospectus. Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained 
within any State from such securities dealers participating in 
the offering as may lawfully offer these securities in such States. 
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E. F. HUTTON & CO. INCORPORATED 





bank can meet with dispatch the 
term credit needs of many cus- 
tomers it might otherwise not be 
able to serve. This helps increase 
the bank’s business and also helps 
build the community. 

Under the new program a bank 
may participate with SBA in a 
loan to a small firm with the Gov- 
ernment providing up to $350,000 
in funds for any one loan. The 
participating bank must take at 


least a 25% share in the loan. 
The interest charged on SBA’s 


share of the loan is 54%, but the 
bank may set the interest rate on 
its share of the loan. If the firm 
is in an officially designated area 
of substantial unemployment the 
interest on SBA’s share of the 
loan is 4%. 

Maturities on these loans may 
be for as long as 10 years, but in 
cases of working capital loans 
maturities not longer than five or 
six years are the general rule. 

All SBA financial assistance 
personnel have been instructed to 
act with speed in handling Sim- 
plified Bank-SBA participation 
loans, to be less demanding on the 
bank than they have in the past, 
imposing only those requirements 
which are of substance and would 
tend to improve the credit to the 
end that a loan can be approved. 


Need for Credit by Small Firms 


How great Is the unfilled need 
on the part of small firms for in- 
dustrial and commercial credit? 

There has been considerable 
concern over small business fi- 
nancing problems in this country 
for more than a quarter of a 
century, and many studies have 
been made. 

Yet despite these studies, the 
fact remains that it is net possible 
to measure with any degree of 
exactitude the nature and extent 
of the gaps that exist with regard 
to small business financing. 

An exact determination is not 
possible because of the lack of 
statistical evidence, and because 
the problem by its very nature 
does not permit precision in 
measurement. 

And yet it is possible to reach 
certain conclusions that appear to 
be valid. 

It is-well known, for instance, 
that many small firms do not ex- 
press a need for longer-term loans, 
simply because they believe that 
such funds are not available to 
them. Yet if such funds were 
available to them a great many 
of these firms could modernize 
and grow, whereas they are now 
merely trying to hold on. 

It has been found that while 
there is a difference of opinion 
as to the severity of the problem 
of adequate small business fi- 
nancing, there is general agree- 
ment that small businesses are 
faced with a real difficulty in 
obtaining the industrial and com- 
mercial credit required for ade- 
quate growth and development. 

Traditionally, commercial banks 
are reluctant to tie up more than 
a minimum amount of their avail- 
able funds for such loans and 
consequently may be unable to 
meet the full needs of small firms. 

The economic history of the 
United States has been marked by 
steadily increasing amounts of 
capital invested per worker em- 
ployed, with increasing productiv- 
ity per worker and a rising stand- 
ard of living. In 25 years the 
amount spent on producers’ dur- 
able equipment has increased 
five-fold. High wage costs and 
competition are the principal 
spurs to more plant investment. 


Thus the small firm today, 
whether it is a new or established 
one, must have more capital funds 
—and more industrial and com- 
mercial credit—than ever before. 
In short, it takes more money to 
do business today than ever be- 
fore and more and more small 
firms are feeling the credit pinch. 


Trade Credit Inadequate 


Because it is so difficult for small 
firms to obtain equity capital 
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from the outside, and virtually 
impossible to build sufficient 
capital from earnings, loan capital 
is particularly important to them, 
and this is usually available—if 
it is available at all — as short- 
term credit. The principal types 
of short-term credit are trade 
credit, commercial credit, and that 
represented by accrued obliga- 
tions and loans by non-profes- 
sional lenders. 

The most common of these is 
trade credit, which has been 
called “the mainstay for the 
smaller business enterprises.” 

Today more and more small 
firms are having to rely on trade 
credit to fill—or partially fill— 
their credit needs. This puts small 
firms at a distinct disadvantage 
for the effective rate of interest 
on trade credit is in most cases 
higher than that of short-term 
bank loans. 

Moreover, firms relying on 
trade credit must cenfine their 
purchasing to suppliers who will 
give them credit and thus they 
cannot shop around and obtain 
their merchandise at the most fa- 
vorable price. 

The purpose of SBA’s financial 
assistance program is to supple- 
ment private sources of industrial 
and commercial credit, to help fill 
this existing credit gap, and to co- 
operate with the banks in work- 
ing out an effective program to 
meet these credit needs of small 
firms. 

It has never been the intention 
of Congress, nor has it ever been 
the intention of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, that SBA’s 
financial assistance program 
would supplant or compete with 
private credit sources. 

Private lending and financial 
institutions are, and must remain, 
the principal sources of financing 
for all-business. 

More than 63% of the SBA 
loans currently being approved 
for small business are in partici- 
pation with banks. More than 
5,600 banks, or about one-third of 
the nation’s total, have partici- 
pated with SBA in more than 16,- 
000 loans totaling nearly $830 
million. 

This record was achieved under 
the four older Bank-SBA partici- 
pation loan plans—Deferred Par- 
ticipation Loans, Immediate Par- 
ticipation Loans, Limited Loan 
Participations, and Early Maturity 
Payment Plans. 


Profitable Partnership 


Thus it has been amply demon- 
strated that Bank-SBA participa- 
tion term loans to business can be 
profitable. I am convinced that 
by enlisting the active cooperation 
of many more of the nation’s 
banks we can greatly increase the 
flow of industrial and commercial 
credit needed by America’s small 
firms. 

That is why SBA is now open- 
ing up a new era in Bank-SBA 
business financing by supple- 
menting to the old programs our 
new Simplified Loan Participa- 
tion Plan. 

This is a positive step forward 
in SBA’s drive to open up to small 
business the financing they need 
to keep abreast of current tech- 
nology and competition. 

The new participation plan 
stands to benefit the banks, the 
small businesses to which loans 
are made, the local communities, 
the states and the nation. 


Participating banks benefit be- 
cause the plan enables them to 
broaden their lending activities, 
maintain desired liquidity of as- 
sets, provide better service to 
their customers, and receive a fair 
return on their money and rea- 
sonable compensation for ad- 
ministering loans. 

Small businesses benefit be- 
cause they obtain needed credit 
not otherwise available to them 
on reasonable terms. 

States and the local communi- 
ties gain because thriving small 
businesses make for an expanding 





economy and resulting community 
prosperity. 

The nation benefits because 
ready access to needed financing 
helps to insure a healthy, growing 
small business population. 


I believe that through this Sim- 
plified Bank Loan Participation 
Plan the Small Business Adminis- 
tration can prove to the banks and 
to their small business customers 
that the government can act 
quickly in loan matters. And I am 
confident that we can safely rely 
more fully than we have in the 
past on the bank’s own credit 
judgment, without jeopardizing 
the public interest. i 

Through this program I envi- 
sion a greatly increased flow of 
term credit to help the nation’s 
small businesses modernize, ex- 
pand and create new jobs. I be- 
lieve it will open up new vistas 
on the business frontiers of our 
nation, and may well be an im- 
portant force in expanding 
America’s industrial might and in 
creating a steadily growing 
economy. 


Putnam Co. Names 
Research Head 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The appoint- 
ment of John B. Russell as head 
of its Research Department was 
recently announced by Putnam & 
Co., 6 Central 
Row, members 
of the New 
York Stock 
Exchange. He 
will also carry 
research re- 
sp onsibilities 
for Putnam & 
Co. branches 
throughout 
the state. 

Mr. Russell 
was graduated 
from Yale 
University in 
1947. Subse- 
quently, he 
did graduate work at the School 
of Advanced International Studies 
in Geneva, and later returned to 
attend law school at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He received his 
law degree in 1950, that year also 
joining the Department of State as 
an economic and political special- 
ist. This service was initially in 
Washington, D. C., and later over- 
seas in Western Hemisphere posts. 


In 1955, Mr. Russell joined 
Clark, Dodge & Co. in New York 
City as a securities analyst. In 
1958, he became associated with 
Wood, Struthers and Company, 
also in New York City, as Assist- 
ant to Managing and Senior Part- 
ners. His primary responsibilities 
were in securities and industry 
analyses and reporting, and in 
portfolio management. He recently 
resigned from Wood, Struthers to 
accept his present position with 
Putnam & Co. 


Freiday Co. to 
Admit La Frence 


Freiday & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Sept. 
26 will admit Vincent H. La 
Frence to partnership. Mr. La 
Frence, a member of the Ex- 
change, is a Partner in La Frence 
& Carmichael which is being dis- 
solved. 


Two With J. Barth 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Rodney 
C. Morse and Ronald V. Pelosi 
have become associated with J. 
Barth & Co., 404 Montgomery St., 
members of the New York and 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Morse was formerly with 
Lawson, Levy, Williams & Stern; 
Mr. Pelosi was with Brush, Slo- 
cumb & Co., Inc. 





John B. Russell 
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Asbestos: A Fascinating 
And Profitable Fiber 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh. Enterprise Economist 


Outlining the expanding uses for this insulating mineral, and three 
Canadian producing companies whose shares range from investment 
to speculative status. 


The Greeks named it asbestos, 
which means “inextinguishable.” 
It’s a remarkable fiber, insulating 
against heat, cold, electricity and 
dampness; resistant to abrasion 
wear and acid; and easily bonded 
with other materials. It has more 
than 3,000 separate uses today. In 
the construction industry it’s used 
in asbestos - cement siding, 
shingles, roofing shingles, clap- 
board, wallboard and floor tiles; 
in transportation asbestos is a 
vital ingredient in brake linings, 
clutch facings, gaskets and auto- 
mobile undercoatings. Packing 
and friction materials of asbestos 
are widely used in machinery. As 
insulation, it serves in insulating 
electric equipment, boilers, fur- 
naces, pipes and marine ma- 
chinery. 

Asbestos is used in oil and gas 
pipelines and asbestos-cement pipe 
is in expanding demand for water 
and sewer piping. In vinyl and 
laminated plastics, its uses are 
myriad. You pay tribute to as- 
bestos every time you pick up a 
telephone receiver or ride in a 
fiberglass boat. Are you old 
enough to remember the word 
“ Asbestos” on earlier theater cur- 
tains? Asbestos still is used to 
insulate you from the players be- 
fore and between acts, and to 
insulate everybody from fire. 

We've documented enough uses 
for the fabulous fiber to prove 
it’s an element in urgent demand. 
But where does it grow, and who’s 
making money producing it? 
Canada is the major source ac- 


counting for about 65% of the 
world’s production. In Eastern 
Quebec Townships, there is a 


mineralized area, 60 to 80 miles 
South of Quebec City, and there 
is located a vast store of a rock 
called serpentine, which contains 
chrysotile asbestos. The ore, after 
extraction, is crushed, dried and 
screened, and the resulting fibres 
are graded as to length and qual- 
ity, packaged and sold to fab- 
ricators. 


The biggest company in the 
business, both in mining and 
manufacturing, is Johns-Manville 
which has at Asbestos, Quebec, 
the largest mine in. the. world. 
Flintcote,.National Gypsum. and 
Ruberoid are also large producers 
and users. Over the years, making 
asbestos has been highly profit- 
able (as the -wives of Tommy 
Manville could testify!). Fortunes 
have been made and. in Canada, 
and since 1950, well over $100 
million has been spent to expand 
asbestos production; and output 
has more than doubled since the 
end of World War II. 


Our stint today was not to re- 
view the big broadly diversified 
manufacturing and merchandising 
companies, but to select three 
Canadian producing companies 
of some merit, either because of 
their past performance or their 
promising future. 


Asbestos Corporation Ltd. 


This is the largest independent 
producer of cement in the world, 
owning fee, or having the mineral 
rights to, over 33,000 acres of 
serpentine-laden lands in _ the 
aforementioned Quebec area, with 
ore reserves of probably around 
115,000,000 tons. 


Asbestos Corporation; Ltd. has 
demonstrated solid- growth, ir- 
creasing its assets from $912 mil- 
lion in 1945 to around $35 million 
today. It has been a steady earner, 
netting at least $2:30 a share each 
year since 1951. There are 1,800,000 
common. shares outstanding as a 
result» ofa-3- for 1 split “im "1951. 


The stock, listed in Montreal, is 
currently selling at 32 with an 
indicated 30¢ quarterly dividend. 
Company custom has been to pay 
out between 60% and 70% of net 
in cash dividends, which have 
been paid without interruption for 
23 years. 

Asbestos Corporation, Ltd. com- 
mon seems to be a well insulated 
investment with a comfortable 
yield, and available at a sensible 
price. 


United Asbestos Corp., Ltd. 


This company is of a more 
speculative character and its ris- 
ing trend in earnings has carried 
the shares to a recent high of 
634. The stock is listed on the 
American, Toronto and Canadian 
Stock Exchanges. 

United Asbestos is the result of 
a very dramatic engineering 
project. In this Quebec asbestos 
area there was a lake, called 
Black Lake. It was surrounded by 
rich ore and tests showed that the 
lake bottom also was loaded with 
it. But how would you reach the 
ore with a lake on top of it? Why, 
drain the lake, of course! Which is 
what was done. American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co. thought 
enough of this project to allocate 
$40 million for a joint develop- 
ment with United Asbestos (which 
put up $2 million). The basic 
division of earnings between the 
two partners was to be 50-50. 

Well, the lake was drained, a 
14-story $9 million mill was built 
at Black Lake. This mill is the 
last word in efficiency, and can 
process 6,000 tons a day of ore 
with annual capacity of over 
100,000 tons of fiber. Production 
began three years ago and has 
been steadily rising. So have 
profits. United Asbestos’ share of 
earnings from mine net proceeds 
this year has been estimated at 
around $3.1 million, or about 70c 
on each of the 4,400,000 shares 
outstanding. The company recent- 
ly declared its first dividend of 
10c, which incidentally is tax 
exempt. 


United Asbestos also has a ma- 
jor interest in Detinu Holdings, a 
group of concrete products com- 
panies. Altogether, this company 
has. demonstrated a lot of: drive 
and forward motion.and the stock, 
even at present historically high 
levels, seems to present a specu- 
lation of considerable romance. 


Golden Age Mines, Ltd. 


This company makes its appeal 
to speculators of a more venture- 
some turn of mind. While the 
shares sell at a lowly 40c, the 
management is impressive, the ore 
body extensive, and the prospects 
alluring. 

Golden Age Mines, Ltd. started 
out as a gold mine back in 1911 
and still owns a 40-acre gold ore 
tract in Ontario. In 1948 new 
management ‘took over and ac- 
quired, in due course, two asbes- 
tos-prone areas—1,100 acres near 
Beaueeville, Quebec, and 2,000 
acres at Richmond, Quebec (15 
miles from Sherbrooke). The 
Beauceville property has “proved 
up” most satisfactorily with ore 
body estimates of 2 million tons, 
proven; > 4,796,000 indicated, and 
12,665,000 probable —a total of 
over 19 million tons. (These fig- 
ures were submitted in a recent 
letter to stockholders.) If you 
calculate the value of this rock in 
place at $10 a ton, then you arrive 
at quite an impressive potential 
realization for Golden Age. 

A pilot mill is already in opera- 
tion with recoyeries of fiber .rup- 
hing’ at 30% ° of the rock milled. 


This is an unusually high ratio. 
The other two companies just dis- 
cussed produce long fiber asbes- 
tos. Golden Age, however, pro- 
duces, not_ long fibers, but a spe- 
cial premium grade of what is 
called asbestos flour, a powder in 
expanding demand in industry es- 
pecially for plastics, coatings, and 
piping, Operations at the pilot 
mill are now reported “in the 
black” and there are plans afoot 
to build a 500-ton-a-day mill. This 
next step could result in delivery 
of substantial earning power to 
the company. 


Management is under the guid- 
ance of Charles Shipman Payson, 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Pay- 
son is also Board Chairman of 
Vitro Corp. of America, a member 
of the Finance Committee of 
Armco Steel Co. and a highly 
respected financier and industrial- 
ist. Mr. James A. Robb is Presi- 
dent. 


There are 4,714,000 shares of 
Golden Age Mines, Ltd. listed on 
the Canadian Stock Exchange. The 
shares are obviously highly specu- 
lative. 

We have swiftly reviewed the 
outlook for asbestos and three di- 
verse entries into this industry— 
one of investment quality, one 
speculative and one highly so. 
They are presented without the 
slightest recommendation, but may 
suggest to you a more detailed in- 
vestigation of market opportuni- 
ties in this industry. 


Messitte Joins 
First Weber 


First Weber Securities Corp., 79 
Wall Street. New York City, un- 
derwriters and distributors of in- 
vestment securities, have an- 
nounced that, Simon Joel Mes- 
sitte has become associated with 
their firm as manager of the 
syndicate department. 

Mr. Messitte was formerly ‘with 
Maltz, Greenwald & Co. and prior 
thereto with Hirsch & Co. for 
15 years. 
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Hornblower & Weeks 
To Admit Partners 


Ben Regan, formerly President of Nationwide Food Service, Inc. 
of Chicago, has been proposed for admission on Oct. 1 as a partner 
in Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wall Street, New York City, 73-year- 
old brokerage and investment banking firm. He will be resident 





Ben Regan 





A. Paul Oglivie 





W. Marshall Schmidt 


in New York. Mr. Regan had previously been associated with 
Hornblower & Weeks in their Chicago office from 1928 to 1942. 

_Mr. Regan then became a partner in Canteen Food Service, 
which changed its name to Nationwide Food Service, Inc. in 1946. 
He became its president in that year. The company was recently 
sold to Automatic Canteen Company of America, of which Mr. 
Regan is presently a director. He is also a director of Muntz TV 
Corp. and American Decalcomania Co. 

Now a member of the NATO Commission which is headed by 
Christian Herter, Mr. Regan has served with many national and 
state organizations. He has been a member of the Illinois Devel- 
opment Council, Executive Secretary for Illinois of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Chairman of the Illinois Aeronautical Commission, 
member of the food rationing committee of the Office of Price 
Administration, member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic and member of the National Aeronautical 


Association. He has recently retired as a Public Governor of the 


Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Im addition, W. Marshall Schmidt has been proposed as a part- 
ner in Hornblower & Weeks’ Philadelphia office and A. Paul 
Ogilvie in the Chicago office, both effective October 1. 


a S 


Stone, Ackerman Formed 


Stone, Ackerman & Co., Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City (c/o 
Melvyn I. Weiss, Strasser, Spiegel- 
berg, Fried & Frank), to engage 


in a securities business. Officers 
are Harold M. Stone, President 
and Treasurer, and Stuart M. 


Ackerman, Vice-President and 
Secretary. Mr. Ackerman was 
formerly with Herzfeld & Stern. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE 


$3,930,130 


September 18, 1961 


Occidental Petroleum Corporation 
Fifteen- Year 614% Subordinated Convertible Debentures 





Due 1976 


Subscription Price 100% 


Convertible after April 1, 1962 and on or before October 1, 1976. 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1. 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock of record at the 
close of business on September 15, 1961, rights entitling the holder thereof to purchase 
Fifteen-Year 6% Subordinated Convertible Debentures Due 1976, at the rate of $100 
principal amount of said Debentures for each 100 shares of Common Stock so held of 
record. The subscription offer expires at 3:30 P.M. (New York Time) on October 3, 1961. 


During the subscription period and after its expiration, the several Underwriters may offer 
Convertible Debentures at the-prices and pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth 


in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only im states where the 
undersigned maylegally offer these securities in compliance with the seeurities laws thereof. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Allen & Company 





Reynolds & Co., Inc. 
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World Monetary Stability 
Requires Self-Discipline 


By Hermann J. Abs,* Managing Director, Deutsche Bank AG 


One of Germany's leading recovery-architects doubts present sur- 
plus position of a number of Eurepean countries will last as long 
as our post W. W. Il surpius. Mr. Abs rejects current proposals 
for a supra-national bank and automatic creation of liquidity as 


impractical and, after regretting 


the absence of the “admirable 


mechanism of the gold standard,” recommends: (1) sounder, co- 
ordinated economic policies by each country under the present 
gold-exchange standard; (2) common market for all Atlantic peoples 


with harmonized economic and financial policy; 


(3) making the 


dollar and sterling less susceptible to short term fluctuations; (4) 

capital exports by surplus countries with improved international tax 

laws and investment-treatment; and (5) not altering exchange rates 
except as a last resort in case of long run difficulty. 


At the moment, we are witnessing 
a variety of projects for reforming 
the international currency system. 
As is known, the object is to in- 
crease and 
more evenly 
distribute in- 


ternational li- 
quidity; the 
national for- 


eign exchange 
balances are 
to be adjusted 
and appropri- 
ate currency 
policies are to 
be adopted by 
the surplus 
and deficit 
countries. 
Some quarters 
are even pre- 
pared to sacrifice the stability of 
exchange rates to these ends. 


I should like to ask: Is there 
anything more important, more 
indispensable or more urgent for 
ar internationally satisfactory 
monetary order than that each 
nation concerned should confirm 
and secure its own financial sta- 
bility? Can institutions or even 
automatisms, funds, drawing 
rights, or exchange raie adjust- 
ments guarantee a lasting equilib- 
rium if as a result of differing 
degrees of discipline in economic 
and financial policies, there is a 
marked discrepancy in the devel- 
opment of internal price levels 
and international competitiveness 
of the nations concerned? On the 
other hand, conditions being what 
they are, who can bear greater 
responsibility for the internal sta- 
bility just mentioned than na- 
tional agencies? This ultimate 
supremacy of national responsi- 
bility even applies in regard to 
the members of the Eurepean Eco- 
nomic Community who have 
agreed to delegate a compara- 
tively wide range of economic 
competencies to a supra-national 
institution. 


Before contemplating any re- 
forms of monetary institutions 
and practices, it is necessary to 
condemn a policy which results in 
a creeping inflation because of the 
injustice and inefficiency such a 
policy would entail. That holds es- 
pecially true considering the fact 
that it would be impossible to co- 
ordinate such policies. One coun- 
try inevitably would inflate more 
extensively than the other. This 
would inevitably result in balance 
of payments crises as well as other 
disturbances of the monetary sys- 
tem and the international ex- 
change of capital. 





Dr. Hermann Abs 


Self-Discipline Essential 


First and foremost. all countries 
concerned should practice national 
self-aid. This is not irreconcilable 
with the acceptance of the fact 
that today more than ever only 
internationally coordinated self- 
aid can succeed. From the con- 
vertibility of currencies, it follows 
that measures on purely national 
lines have lost in effectiveness. 
Countries like the USA and the 
Feceral Republic of Germany 
have already experienced negative 
results—the latter regarding her 
interest policy. Coordination will 


have to comprise the entire realm 
of economic and financial policy, 
including business cycle and for- 
eign trade policy. Otherwise the 
results could only be very short- 
lived. 

Let me quote a few sentences 
from a statement made by Mr. 
Douglas C. Dillon, the U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, before the 
Sub-committee on Internationál 
Exchange and Payments of the 
Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress on June 19, 1961: 


“In the final analvsis, there is 
no substitute for balance of pay- 
ments discipline in this, or any, 
economy —a discipline that 
reaches through our productivity 
performance, our price and wage 
performance, our governmental 
budgetary position, and our mone- 
tary and credit policies. Neither 
the force nor the form of this dis- 
cipline is materially different for 
a reserve-currency country than 
for any other.” 

I may add that Mr. Alfred 
Hayes, President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, spoke 
to the same effect before the 
above mentioned Committee of 
Congress. He said: 


“To some students of interna- 
tional finance the challenge ap- 
pears so formidable as to require 
sweeping reforms in the interna- 
tional financial system itself. I do 
not agree... . For me, the key to all 
these problems, lies primarily in 
the formulation of appropriate 
policies and in their coordination 
through international consulta- 
tions, rather than by radically 
transforming existing institutional 
arrangements.” 

Now that Great Britain and a 
number of other EFTA countries 
Fave ceclared their willingness to 
join the European Eccnomic Con- 
munity, the tendency towarés a 
closer international harmonization 
of economic pclicy may soon be 
expected to spread over the whole 
of Western Europe. W:thout such 
Farmonization, how could the na- 
tions involved even successfully 
achieve a permanent removal of 
duties and quotas? 

At a time when the idea of 
combining the EEC and EFTA is 
passing from the stage of utopia 
to the realm of feas_bility, more 
intensive cooperation on the At- 
lantic level also assumes a greater 
actuality. Let us hope that the 
successor of OEEC, nameiy the 
OECD of which the USA has also 
become a full member, will have 
the firesight and courage to as- 
pire a commen market cf all the 
Atlantic pecples. This would 
simultaneously increase the pro- 
ductivity of Western industrial 
states tọ the benefit of develop- 
ing countries. 


Opposes Supra Central Bank 

In my opinion, the idea of a 
supra-national central bank or the 
establishment of an institution 
whieh de facte would assume the 
status of a supra-national central 
bank by concentrating in its 
vaults a high proportion of the 
national currency reserves and 
which might even be invested 
with the authority to create ad- 
ditional international liquidity is 
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contrary to the principles which 
I have outlined earlier. The real- 
ization of such a project demands 
a. measure of preparedness to give 
up national sovereignty in the 
sphere of economic and financ.al 
policy in favor of supra-national 
agencies which would hardly be 
possible to attain in the foresee- 
able future, considering the oc- 
cidental and particularly’ the 
European federalist tradition. It 
seems questionable whether _ it 
would be sound to envisage a 
solution of this kind even in the 
more distant future. I am afraid 
it would never do to establish a 
uniform currency sys.em if other 
important competenc.es were to 
remain decentralized. 

To my mind, the trought of a 
supra-national accounting unit, 
which was advocated here and 
there, at least on the European 
continent, should also be rejected. 
The peoples partaking in world 
trade have ample reason to wel- 
come the existence of two cur- 
rencies, the dollar and the pound 
sterling, wcich are of outstanding 
importance for international 
trade: It is desirable that this 
situation be further consolizated. 
To this end, the two currencies 
ought to be made less suscept-ble 
to shert-term capital fluctuations. 
This susceptibility is revealed as 
soon as the key-currencies are 
changed into gold or other cur- 
rencies either because of a lack 
of confidence in their stability, 
or as a result of interest arbitra- 
ticn or for other reasons. Such 
susceptibilities become dangerous 
if caused by a prolonged deficit 
in the trade balance and the bal- 
ance of long-term capital move- 
ments. This is to be expected, if 
a country’s economic and finan- 
cial policy “becomes ‘unbalanced 
generally. 


Disagrees With Rueff’s Thesis 


Jacques Rueff, whom I hold in 
high esteem, recently considered 
it a “fundamental collective error” 
which could develop into “a sur- 
prising and -scandalous episode” 
that the present -gold-exchange 
standard allows the credit basis 
to be doubled. Indeed, the foreign 
exchange which flows out of a 
deficit country might be bougat 
and paid for by surplus countries 
in currency which has been 
created for this purpose by tne 
central bank and subsequently 
placed back on the debtor: coun- 
try’s market. Yet this need not 
automatically result in infla- 
tionary ten-encies, because there 
are various compensating factors. 
Considering that unfortunately 
the admirable mechanism of the 
gold standard cannot at present 
be established for many different 
reasons, the current system seems 
to me to Fave proved quite sound, 
at least as far as the fundamentals 
are concerned. Therefore, its in- 
herent weaknesses will be the less 
aggravating, the sounder the eco- 
noiric policy of the governments 
concerned. This conciusion is the 
ceterum censeo- of my statements 
now. 


No agency would seem better 
suited than the International 
Monetary Fund to counteract 


liquidity crises by negotiating as- 
sistance credits which, however, 
should never be granted auto- 
matically, that is without investi- 
gating tre particular. circum- 
stances of each case and possibly 
without asking t-e receiving 
country to assume certain obliga- 
tions. 

Such assistance will only be ef- 
fective if it facilitates the cebtor 
countries’ efforts in making fun- 
damental adjustmerits. Yet we 
must beware of interpreting a 
diseavilibrium of the trade or 
payments balance or the national 
economy altogether as being of a 
structural nature. During the last 
15 years, we have witnessed a 
great deal of change in the terms 
of payment, but also in the flow 
of commodities and capital. Many 
of these phenomena, which at 
first seemed permarent, turned 
out to be temporary. Thus, for 


instance, I am convinced that the 
present surplus situation in a 
number of European countries 
will prove no more lasting, per- 
haps even less persistent t-an t-e 
U. S.-surplus situation after the 
last war. 

Moreover, the present foreign 
trade and exchange position of a 
number of Eurcpean countries 
has been vastly overra.ed. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, for 
instance, during the last five 
years achieved an average annual 
foreign trade surplus of about $1 
billion, while during the identical 
period the United States’ annual 
commodity exports exceeded her 
imports by $4 billion. To my 
mind, the real problem consists 
in a suitable structure and ade- 
quate volume of capital exports 
rather than in the superior or in- 
ferior competitiveness of the na- 
tional export business. 


Favors Stability in Exchange 
Rates 


It is amazing to see what great 
hopes are occasionally attached to 
changes of exchange rates. Again 
and again we hear that surplus 
countries ought to revaluate or 
at least permit a temporary reval- 
uation of their currencies by in- 
troducing fiexible exchange rates 
with ample allowance for oscilla- 
tion. 

The following objections must 
be raised against interfering with 
exchange rates: 

(1) The stability of exchange 
rates is one of the basic prerequi- 
sites of intensive and steadily ex- 


panding international capital, 
money, and even commodity 
movements. Alterations of the 


exchange rates ofien fundament- 
ally upset the basis of business 
calculations. They carry an e.e- 
ment of uncertainty into interna- 
tional economic relations which 
is impossible to neutralize. There- 
fore, they are disturbing even if 
they only occur very seldom. 

(2). Manipulations of the ex- 
change rates as a means of influ- 
encing the business cycle must 
also be ruled out because their 
effects do not show as promptly 
as required for business cycle ad- 
justments. 

(3) Warnings are also in order 
against manipulations of the ex- 
change rates for reasons of struc- 
tural policy. As already men- 
tioned, one must beware of 
readily attributing economic dis- 
turbances of all kinds of structural 
causes, by which long-lasting phe- 
nomena are usually meant. 

(4) Revaluations of flexible ex- 
change rates have a serious dis- 
advantage in that they are apt to 
cure symptoms, thus diverting 
attention from the real pre» lem. 

(5) Currency revaluations in 
countries enjoying a temporary 
foreign exchange surplus cannot 
even curb speculative money and 
capital movements. The Deutsche 
Mark revaluation in March 1861 
is a classical example of how, on 
the contrary, a revaluation in- 
creases the tendency towards pro- 
nounced speculative capital move- 
ments, because it undermines con- 
fidence in the stability of the 
existing rates of exchange. 

(6) Those in favor of revaluat- 


ing one or the other currency 
should bear in mind that what 
seems right in one case soon 


might be considered fair in an- 
other. 

Accordingly, alterations of ex- 
change rates can only be contem- 
plated as a last resort in remov- 
ing difficulties of a long-lasting 
nature. 


Views on Capiial Export 

Is the suggestion, especially on 
the part of the United States, that 
the present surplus countries must 
do more to promote capital ex- 
ports, both in the interest of de- 
veloping countries and in order 
to contribute towards a more tuit- 
able distribution of international 
liquidity justified? I should like 
to answer with a conditional ves. 
However, a clear distinction must 
be made between short- term 
funds supplied by surplus coun- 


tries and long-term capital ex- 
ports in the form of loans or par- 
ticipations. I have already dis- 
cussed the first category which 
includes a temporary liquidity 
assistance. 

What of long-term capital ex- 
ports? I think 1 may say that the 
Federal Republic of Germany can 
be counted among the countries 
where the wiilingness to expand 
capi.al exports 1s steadily increas- 
ing, partially for economic and 
partiaily for political reasons. 
Last year, my country raised 
about $1.5 billion in various kinds 
of contributions, including debt 
service and restitution payments. 
During the current year, the Ger- 
man Federal Government alone 
has agreed to extend long-term 
financial aid to developing coun- 
tries in the amount of $1.1 billion. 
Altogether, German capital ex- 
ports in 1961 are expected to be 
considerably higher than in 1960. 

Commercial capital exports, 
that is capital transfers by private 
business, still encounter difficul- 
ties which in themselves could be 
resolved. 

‘aus, it appears exceedingly 
difficult in practice, yet on the 
other hand extremely urgent, to 
adjust tax-legislation affecting 
capital movements, one -example 
being the tax on securities. As 
a result of differences in national 
laws and procedures, progress in 
the listing of foreign securities on 
the various national bourses or 
stock exchanges is rather sluggish, 
although the internationalization 
of capital investment via invest- 
ment certificates has been com- 
paratively successful. 


Unsatisfactory Investment Climate 


The volume of direct private 
investment in developing coun- 
tries is still by far insufficient. 
Why is this so? One of the main 
reasons is that the investment 
climate in some of these areas is 
still very unfavorable, in some 
places even worse than it was 
some years ago. As a result, pri- 
vate investors, in particular small 
ard medium-sized companies of 
the Western countries not having 
at their disposal sufficient risk- 
capital and manpower, are still 
reluctant to invest their capital 
abroad. In this respect, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Cuban 
Government for example, by its 
illegal measures taken against for- 
eign investment, has rendered a 
very bad service not only to its 
own economy but also to other de- 
veloping countries. 

On the other hand, a country 
like Argentina which, under the 
leadeship of President Frondizi, 
has firmly decided to discontinue 
the practices of Peron and which 
for some years now has already 
been pursuing a policy of credit- 
worthiness and fair treatment of 
foreign investment, is now being 
rewarded by an increasing vol- 
ume of private capital coming 
from abroad. Pakistan and Malaya 
are other examples. 

I venture to repeat that, under 
the given circumstances, a eonsid- 
erable improvement in the overall 
investment climate will net be 
achieved until and unless like- 
minded countries both in the in- 
dustrialized and the developing 
world get together and fet an ex- 
ample—by a mutual and recipro- 
cal charter in ebserving some 
basic rules regarding fair treat- 
ment of foreign private invest- 
ment, once such investment has 
been accepted by the countries 
concerned, Such fair treatment 
would have to comprise: 

(1) No discrimination vis-a-vis 
nationals and between foreigners 
of different naticnalities. 

(2) Strict adherence to under- 
takings given. 

(3) No direct cr indirect dep- 
rivation cf foreign inves‘'ment 
withcut prompt, just and effective 
compensation. 

(4) Submission of disputes to 
in‘errat onal arbitration. 

Since 1957, an overgrowing 
feeling has emerged both in de- 
veluping and in capital exporting 
countries that such a convention 
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is one of the most important pre- 
conditicns for the solution of the 
economic—as well as the political 
—probiem of the less developed 
countries. Many more countries 
and organizations are now work- 
ing positively on this very subject 
than was the case a few years 
ago. Amongst them are the In- 
ternational Chambers of Com- 
meree, the OEEC and quite a 
number of private groups within 
and without Europe and the 
United States. Recently the De- 
velopment Assistance Group has 
also discussed this matter in a 
very constructive way together 
with other related subjects, 


I am aware of the fact that be- 
fore such understanding is 
reached — even though, at the 
start, amongst a limited number 
of countries—a fair amount of 
legal, political and psychological 
difficulties still have to be over- 
come. But if the parties concerned 
look at the matter sine ira et 
studio and if they recognize ob- 
jectively that it is only to the 
best of all concerned, especially 
of the developing countries, that 
proposals of this kind have been 
put forward, these problems even- 
tually can and will be solved. 


address by Mr. Abs before a 
session on “Investment and Financial 
Policies fer Economic Progress” at the 
Internaticnal Industrial Cenference jointly 
sponsored by the National Industrial 
C-nfercnce Board and Stanferd Research 
Institute, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 12, 
1961. 
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Gaughan Mun. 
Manager of 
De Haven Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — DeHaven 
& Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, 
Land Title Building, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other 
leading Ex- 
changes, an- 
nounce that 
Philip P. 
Gaughan has 
been ap- 
pointed Man- 
ager of their 
Municipal 
Bond Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gaughan 
has been 
associated 
with DeHaven 
& Townsend, 
Crouter & 
Bodine since 1953. He is a mem- 
ber of Investment Traders Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, The 
Municipal Bond Club of Philadel- 
phia anj the Investment Associa- 
tion of Philacelphia. 


Andrew Blum With 
Gregory & Sons 


Andrew M. Blum is now associ- 





Philip P. Gaughan 


ated witi Gregory & Sons, 72 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York and 


Americzn Stock Exchanges, it has 
been announced. Mr. Blum was 
formerly with Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. and H. Hentz & Co. 


Seager Securities Opens 
Seager Securities Corporation has 
been formed with offices at 310 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 


to engage in a securities business. 
Cfficers are William J. Maundreli- 
Seager, President; Allan L. 
Steinberg, Vice-President and 
Secretary; Eugene Haber, Vice- 
President, and Secell G. Rand, 
Treasurer. 


J. L. Hamburg Opens 
Jed L. Hamburg: is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
1l Broadway, New York City, 
under the firm name of Jed L. 
Hamburg Co. 
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Incustrial production rose some- 
what further in August and con- 
struction activity remained at the 
advanced July level, says the Sep- 
tember Federal Reserve’s National 
Summary cf Business Conditions. 
While empioyment in nonfarm 
establishments continued to in- 
crease, the unemployment rate 
remained at the high level pre- 
vailing since December. Sales at 
retail stores changed little from 
July. The money supply was un- 
changed, but time ceposits con- 
tinued to increase substantially. 
Bond yields generally showed 
little change. 


Industrial Production 

Industrial production rose in 
August to 113% of the 1957 aver- 
age, compared with 112 in July 
and 102 at the low of last winter. 
Output of industrial materials in- 
creased slightly further. Among 
final products, output of business 
equipment advanced to a new high 
and consumer goods production 
was maintained at the record 
level reached in July. 


Output of apparel and most 
home goods remained at advanced 
rates in August while output of 
television and home radios de- 
clined. Auto assemblies were 
maintained after allowance for 
the earlier model changeover this 
year. Production of commercial 
and incustrial machinery rose 
further. 

Output of durable materials 
continued to expand in August. 
Steel mill operations rose only 
seasonally, however, as demands 
were limited by the earlier auto- 
model changeovers and the pos- 
sibility of work stoppages at auto 
plants. In early September, with 
a new labor contract in prospect 
in the auto industry, steel mill 


operations showed more than 
seasonal gains. 
Construction 


New construction activity 
changed little in August from the 
revised July rate and, at a season- 
ally adjusted annua! rate of $58.3 
billion, was 3% above the average 
in the second quarter of this year 
and equal to the record high 
reached in mid-1959. In August, 
highway construction rose for the 
third successive month and resi- 
dential construction, which began 
to advance in March, also edged 
higher. Activity on military fa- 
cilities Ceclined following some 
increase in July. 


Employment 


Employment in nonfarm estab- 
lishments rose slightly further in 
August, despite a large reduction 
at autemobile plants reflecting 
the early model changeover this 
year. Employment continued to 
increase in the metal and ma- 
chinery industries and in retail 
trade. Employment in finance and 
state and local government rose 
to new highs. Seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate, at 6.9% re- 
mained at the high level prevail- 
ing since December. 

Distribution 

Sales at retail stores changed 
little in August. Department store 
sales remained close to the ad- 
vanced level reached in July. 
Sales of new autos declined 
further, with the 1961 model year 
coming to an end and inventories 
not. burdensome. At the end of 
August, dealer stocks of new 
autos were one-fourth below a 
year earlier. 


Agriculture 
Major improvements in pros- 


pect for feed grains, oilseeds, and 
cotton during August raised the 





Department of Agriculture’s 
September 1 crop production 
forecast 3% from a month earlier 
to 116% of the 1947-49 average. 
At this level, crop production 
would be 4% under last year’s 
record. A corn crop of 3.5 billion 
bushels is in prospect compared 
with 3.9 billion bushels in 1960; 
while acreage was reduced 18% 
from last year, largely by the 
feed grain programs, yields are 
expected to be 11% nigher. 


Commodity Prices 


The wholesale commodity price 
index showed little change in 
August and early September. 


Prices of scrap metals, tin, and a 
few other sensitive materials in- 
creased somewhat, but average 
wholesale prices of industrial 
commodities were stable. Whole- 
sale prices of meats rose moder- 
ately, reflecting seasonally 
smaller supplies. 


Bank Credit and Reserves 


Total commercial bank credit 
declined slightly in August fol- 
lowing an increase of almost $3 
billion in July that was associated 
mainly with Treasury financing. 
In August, bank holdings of U. S. 
Government securities declined 
only moderately while holdings 
of state, local, and other securities 
rose further and loans changed 
little. The average money supply, 
seasonally adjusted; rémained at 
the level prevailing since early 
spring. Time deposits continued to 
increase substantially. 


Member bank excess reserves 
averaged about $585 million and 
borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve averaged about $50 million 
over the four weeks ending Sept. 
6. Both excess reserves and bor- 
rowings were about the same as 
in the preceding four-week pe- 
riod. Between early August and 
early September reserves were 
absorbed principally through cur- 
rency and gold outflows and were 
supplied through Federal Reserve 


yovernment 
reserves de- 


purchases of U. S. 
securities. Required 
clined somewhat. 


Security Markets 


and long- 
generally changed 
little from mid-August through 
the first week in September. 
Following a Treasury announce- 
ment on Sept. 7 of an advance 
refunding of bends maturing in 
1970 and 1971 into bonds matur- 
ing in 1980, 1990, and 1998, long- 
term Treasury bond yields rose 
almost five basis points to new 
highs for the year. 

Treasury bill yields declined 
from mid-August to mid-Septem- 
ber. On Sept. 7, the Treasury 
announced also that in the next 
two months it will raise about 
$5 billion of new money by issu- 
ing short-term securities. This 
financing includes $2.5 billion of 
June tax anticipation bills, about 
$2 billion of notes maturing in the 
spring of 1863, and an increase of 


Yields on medium- 


term bonds 


$500 million in the Oct. 15 issue 
of one-year bills. 
Common stock prices have 


shown little net change since mid- 
August when they reached new 
highs. 





Bank Clearings for Week Ended 
Sept. 16 Were 2.7% Below for the 
Same Week Last Year 


Bank clearings last week 
showed a decrease compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by the Chronicle, based 
on telegraphic advices from the 
chief cities of the country, indi- 
cate that for the week ended 
Saturday, Sept. 16, clearings from 
all cities of the United States 
from which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings was 2.7% below 
those for the corresponding week 
last year. Our preliminary totals 
stand at $28,307,538,958 against 
$29,097,191,671 for the same week 
in 1960. Our comparative sum- 
mary for the leading money 
centers for the week follows: 


Week End. —(000's omitted) 
Sept. 16 1961 1960 
New York__ $15,124,321 $15,451,294 — 2.1 
Chicago 1,337,064 1,486,202 —10.0 
Philadelphia 1,144,000 1,143,000 + 0.1 
Boston 786,742 765,440 + 2.8 
Auto Strikes Will Hurt Steel 
Productien for September 
Auto strikes will cut deeply 


into September steel shipments, 


the Iron Age says. Even a settle- 
ment of General Motors’ far- 
flung plant strikes this week 
would cut nearly 190,000 cars 
from September production 
schedules. 

Furthermore, the possibility of 
similar local labor troubles at 
Ford and Chrysler cannot be dis- 
missed. Ford and Chrysler are 
still negotiating under extended 
contracts with the United Auto 
Workers. 

The magazine says by early this 
week, GM’s local strikes had cost 
the company about 130,000 cars 
(assuming a production schedule 
of 13,000 a day). At the very 
earliest, production could not be 
resumed before next week. Al- 
though many plants have settled 
their issues, some are prevented 
from operating by strikes at other 
GM supplier divisions. 

This week, the strike had not 
cut into steel proiuction, although 
some shipments of steel (par- 
ticularly by truck) had been held 
up by GM. But if the strikes are 
not settled by early next week, 
some steel orders scheduled will 
have to be held up. Setbacks will 
expand each day the strikes last. 

The magazine points out that 
the auto strikes do not threaten 
the overall steel market. Instead, 
the demand for steel in October 
and November will intensify as 
GM tries to make up for lost 
ground. In addition, steelmakers 
have consistently doubted that 
fall automotive steel or:ers are 
large enough to meet ambitious 
auto schedules. 

To further complicate the de- 
livery situation in weeks to come, 
auto parts makers have been un- 
certain of demands and have not 
built up great stocks of steel. The 
one-two punch of automakers and 
suppliers in October and Novem- 
ber will assure a first-class 
scramble for tonnage. 

On the general steel market, 
demand continues to advance on 
a broad basis. October bookings 
from automakers were strong, but 
not up to hopes, prior to labor 
troubles. Inventory building is 
past its initial phase and growing. 
Prices at the warehouse level are 
firming up a bit. Mills are filling 
books at a good rate even without 

Continued on page 41 


This is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of the securities herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 
Telephones, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Price $8 per share 


September 20, 1961 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
dealers participating in this issue, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Equitable Securities Corporation 


F. S. Moseley 


Bache & Co. 





McCormick & Co. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


& Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. Shields & Company 


Incorporated 
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Control Data 
Stock Offered 


Dean Witter & Co., and associates 
are making a public offering of 
300,000 common shares of Control 
Data Corp., at $33 per share. Net 
proceeds will be used by the com- 
pany for the repayment of bank 
loans and working capital. 

The company of 501 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is engaged in 
the design, development and man- 
ufacture of systems, equipment 
and components used in electronic 
data processing and automatic 
control for military, scientific 
and industrial uses. 


Larry Lee Opens 
Larry Lee is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
under the firm name of Larry Lee 
Company. 


Long Island Assoc. Opens 


SYOSSET, N. Y.—David Kaback 
and Martin Wasserman have 
formed Long Island Associates 
with offices at 200 Martin Drive 
to engage in a securities business. 


Theile & Towbis Opens 


Theile & Towbis & Co., Ine. is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 350 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Form Electronic Inv. 


Julius Polinger is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
550 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the firm name of Electronic 
Investment Co. 


Frankfurt-Zurich Secs. 


Frankfurt-Zurich Securities Co. 
has been formed with offices at 


219 West 81st St., New York City, 
to conduct a securities business. 
Partners are Ernest Apfelbaum 


and Edward S. Kanbar. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 

September 11, 1961 

DIVIDEND NO. 176 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Dome Mines Limited, held this day, a quarterly 
dividend of Seventeen and One-Half Cents 
(1712c) per share (in Canadian Funds) was 
declared payable on October 31, 1961, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 

September 29, 1961. 
CLIFFORD W. MICHEL, 

Chairman and Treasurer. 
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New England Gas ‘ 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 58 
The have declared a 
quarterly dividend of thirty-one 
(31é) per 
common shares of the Association 
payable October 15, 1961 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 29, 1961. 


Trustees 


cents share on the 
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B. A. JOonNson, Treasurer 


September 14, 1961 
T 


adnite d. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


225th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors 
has declared a dividend of 
37% cents per share on the 
Preferred stock and 62% 
cents per share on the Com- 
mon stock, both payable 
November 1, 1961 to stock- 
— of record October 3, 

961. 


FREDERICK A. STEVENS, 
Treasurer 
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September 13, 1961 








NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 





Charles A. Bodie, Jr. 





Alfred F. Tisch 





Sidney J. Sanders 





Hagensieker 


Earl 











Allen L. Oliver, Jr. 


The following slate of officers for 1962 has been presented to the 
members of the National Security Traders Association, and will be 
voted upon at the annual meeting in October. 

President: Charles A. Bodie, Jr, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore. 
First Vice-President: Earl L. Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner, 


St. Louis. 
Second Vice-President: 
New York. 


Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company, 


Treasurer: Sidney J. Sanders, Harris, Upham & Co., Seattle. 
Secretary: Allen L. Oliver, Jr., Sanders & Company, Seattle. 
Members of the Nominating Committee were Edward J. Kelly, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York, Chairman; George H. 
Angelos, Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven; J. Ries Bambenek, 
Dallas Union Securities Co., Dallas; Morton A. Cayne, J. N. Russell 
& Co., Inc., Cleveland; Edgar Christian, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia; John P. O’Rourke, Jr., John P. O’Rourke 
& Co., Chicago; and Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, 


Inc., Los Angeles. 





N. J. Dealers to Launch 


Education Program 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—A public 
education program directed to in- 
forming the public about invest- 
ment services offered by New 
Jersey firms, has been adopted by 
the New Jersey Association of In- 
vestment Dealers, J. William Wel- 
ler, J. W. Weller & Co., temporary 
chairman, has announced. 

The program will highlight the 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


services offered and the capabili- 
ties of the more than 400 invest- 
ment dealers in the state. 

The New Jersey Association of 
Investment Dealers is a member- 
ship organization dedicated to 
maintaining the highest ethical 
standards in the investment indus- 
try, to promote closer cooperation 
between government agencies and 
securities dealers, and to increase 
the understanding of investment 
counselling services to the general 
public. 


PACIFIC POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% preferred 
stock, $1.13. per share on the 4.52% serial preferred stock, 


$1.54 per share on the 6.16% serial preferred stock, $1.41 

per share on the 5.64% serial preferred stock, $1.75 per 

share on the 7.00% serial preferred stock, $1.50 per share 

on the 6.00 % serial preferred stock, $1.25 per share on the 

5.00% serial preferred stock, $1.35 per share on the 5.40% 

serial preferred stock, and 45 cents ye share on the common 
o 


stock of Pacific Power & Light 


mpany have been de- 


clared for payment October 10, 1961, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 25, 1961. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
September 13, 1961 





H. W.- Millay, Secretary 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


Continued from page 6 
debtedness. The unsold balance 
yesterday afternoon was $8,- 
957,000. 

Also on Tuesday, $25,893,000 
State Public School Building 
Authority of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (1962 - 2000) 
bonds were awarded to the group 
managed jointly by Drexel & Co., 
Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Among the other 
major underwriters were Smith, 
Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Lehman Brothers, Equitable Se- 
curities Corp. and Alex Brown & 
Sons. The bonds were scaled to 
yield from 1.70% to 3.85% in 
1997. The 1998 maturity carried a 
3% coupon and was priced to 
yield 4.00%. The last two maturi- 
ties bore a one-tenth of 1% 
coupon and were reoffered to 
yield 4.60%. 

These obligations 
by a first lien on the annual 
rentals payable by local school 
districts to the Authority. Upon 
initial reoffering about 80% of the 
bonds were sold and the present 
balance is $3,397,000. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin also 
sought bids on Sept. 19 for $7,- 
250.000 general obligation (1962- 
1976 bonds. The high bid for the 
issue was submitted by the group 
headed by The First National 
City Bank of New York and in- 
cluding the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, The First Boston 
Corp., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc., R. W. Pressprich 
& Co., Wertheim & Co., and 
others. The bonds were scaled to 
yield from 1.50% to 3.10%. Good 
interest has been accorded the 
“AAA” issue and presently $1,- 
880,000 of the bonds remain in 
account. 

The final issue of importance to 
sell on Tuesday was $8,000,000 
Sacramento, California Water 
revenue (1962-2000) bonds. The 
group managed by The First 
Boston Corp. and including as 


are secured 


majors, Lehman Brothers, East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Shields & Co. and Bear, 


Stearns & Co. was awarded the 
bonds. Priced to yield from 1.60% 
to 3.80%, about $5,119,000 of the 
bonds are out of account at this 
writing. 


Week’s Major Award 

On Wednesday, Sept. 20, the 
week’s largest issue, $42,940,000 
City of New York various gen- 
eral obligation (1962-1976) bonds 
came to market. Two groups sub- 
mitted bids for the bonds and the 
award was made to The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
account which included among 
the many majors the Bankers 
Trust Co., the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 
Smith, Barney & Co., The First 
Boston Corp., Harriman, Ripley & 
Co., Inc. and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc. The largest portion of 
the loan, $15,840,000. will be used 
for funding the heavy expenses 
incurred by the city for snow and 
ice removal during the several 
paralyzing storms of last winter. 
The issue was scaled to yield from 


1.70% to 3.50% for a 234% cou- 
pon. At the end of the initial 
order period, the bonds were 


about two-thirds sold. 


Also on Sept. 20, $18,000,000 Los 
Angeles, California, Department 
of Water and Power, Electric 
Plant revenue (1962-1991) bonds 
were awarded to the syndicate 
managed jointly by Glore, For- 
gan & Co. and C. J. Devine & 
Co. and including Stroud & Co., 
Francis I. duPont & Co., First of 
Michigan Corp., Ira Haupt &- Co. 
and others. The reoffering scale 
carried yields from 1.60% to 
3.70%; upon initial reoffering less 
than half of the bonds were 
spoken for. 


The toll road issues have been 
active during the past week with 
interest. centering mainly in’ the 





higher coupon issues. However, 
fluctuations have been narrow 
and the Smith, Barney & Co. toll 
road yield Index averaged at a 
3.89% yield when last sampled 
on Sept. 14. On Sept. 7 the Index 
was 3.88%. Revenues continue to 
show gains with but few well 
noted exceptions. 


Chicago Inv. Analysts 
Luncheon Meetings 


CHICAGO, Ill. — John N. Hart, 
Vice-President and Controller of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, will 
be guest speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of the Investment Ana- 
lysts Society of Chicago, to be 
held Sept. 21 at the Midland Hotel. 
Other meetings scheduled by 
the Society are Sept. 28 at which 
Zenith Radio will be discussed: 
Oct. 19, American Photocopy 
Equipment; Oct. 26, Cessna Air- 
craft Co.; Nov. 9, Utility Industry 
Review; Nov. 16, Armco Steel 
Corp.; Nov. 30, S. D. Warren Co.; 
Dec. 14, American Cyanamid Co., 
and Dec. 21, Forecast Forum. 


Form Hudson Valley Plan’: 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Hudson 
Valley Planning Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 27 Acad- 
emy Street, to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are 
Bernard Handel, President; Estelle 
Handel, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; Roy A. Morgan, Vice- 
President, and Joseph H. Gellert, 
Secretary. 


New Westheimer Office 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Westheimer 
& Company has opened a branch 
office at 31 East Gay Street under 
the management of John Bernard. 


Now Ben-Lev, Krichmar 


The firm name of Selected Inves- 
tors, Inc., has been changed to 
Ben-Lev, Krichmar & Posner, Inc. 
and offices are now at 90 John 
Street, New York City. 


I. Y. Harris Opens 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y. — Irwin 
Yale Harris is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 
70-35 Austin Street. 


Forms Island Secs. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. — Jack 
Shapiro is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices in the 
Bennett Building, under the firm 
name of Island Securities Co. 


Now Proprietor 
LAKE WALES, Fla. Robert L. 
Johnson is now sole proprietor 


of Johnson-Tillman Investments, 
Market Street and Orange Ave. 





Norman Klein Opens 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — Norman W. 
Klein is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 3580 
Harlem Road. 


Ross, Low to Admit 


On Sept. 28 Adele Low Jacobs 
will be admitted to partnership 
in Ross, Low & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Solomon Research Dir. 
For Zuckerman, Smith 


Herbert E. Solomon has become 
associated with Zuckerman, Smith, 
& Co., 30 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as director of 
research. 


Now Lenchner, Covato 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — The firm 
name. of Bruno-Lenchner, Inc., 
Bigelow Building, has been 
changed to Lenchner, Covato & 
Company Incorporated. 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU Boston Inv. Club 


BY WALLACE STREETE 








Technically the stock market has 
been behaving poorly. Fundamen- 
tally, business looks excellent but, 
politically, that’s the perennially 
troublesome, completely unpre- 
dictable area. 


This week a weak market was 
hit by the totally unexpected. 
When Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold of the United Na- 
tions died Monday, the investor— 
like most free people—feared for 
the state of the world. Interna- 
tional politicking at its seamiest 
threatened to engulf the world 
peace organization. 


This was just one more piece of 
bad news for an investment com- 
munity which had been hoping for 
just one ray of brightness. The 
market was technically vulner- 
able. On top of the lingering auto 
strike, the attacks on business by 
the trustbusters, and the festering 
Berlin crisis, the common stock in- 
vestor had to cope with the vagar- 
ies of the stock market averages. 


The Psychological D-J 


From Monday on, the Dow- 
Jones industrials started to pene- 
trate one key resistance point af- 
ter another. To some followers of 
various market theories this indi- 
cates further weakness and in ef- 
fect flashes a sell signal. To oth- 
ers, the nontechnical included, the 
troublesome behavior of a much- 
watched indicator is a pest. They 
know its psychological effect on 
other investors and though, not 
fearing chart actions themselves, 
they, too, decide to follow the 
pack. 

The DJI pierced 714, then 710, 
and when it got close to 700, many 
brokers were worrying about fur- 
ther psychological deterioration. 
Some say a decisive penetration 
of 700 on heavy turnover would 
forecast a drop to the 685 level. 
What irritates them mostly is the 
fact that 700 (like 600 before it) 
has come to symbolize a historic 
turning point to the investing 
public—even among people who 
have little idea of just what is 
included in the often-quoted ba- 
rometer. 

Its blue chip members turned in 
some disappointing performances 
these past few days. There were 
sessions when just one or two 
managed to end with a plus sign 
after their well-respected names. 
And then the gain was usually a 
fraction. 


Yesterday’s Heroes on Downgrade 

If investors were playing down 
these giant industrials, were they 
going into the so-called “glamour” 
stocks? Not according to most 
available statistics. In fact some 
respected observers pinned the 
present market weakness squarely 
on the wonder workers. They 
cited long lists of glamorous 
equities in the fields of leisure- 
time products, electronics and 
vending machine manufacture. 
Transitron, for instance, may have 
looked good to some chartists be- 
cause of its relative cheapness as 
measured by a drop from the 
heights but industry observers 
said they expected continuing 
trouble from stiff competition and 
price weakness among semi-con- 
ductor makers. 

Except for a few isolated cases 
that other important spaceage 
field of aircraft-missile produc- 
tion was depressed, despite the in- 
creasing threat of war. 


The exceptions came when the 
government announced a string of 
new military contracts. The 
Pentagon spending plans dis- 
turbed a few of the truckmakers 
when competitors like F. M. C. 
Corp. (the old Food Machinery & 
Chemical) and the Cadillac Di- 
vision of General Motors were 
favored with orders for armored 
vehicles, 


Investors Mutiny 

Movie stocks were another re- 
cently favored group to feel the 
lash of profit-taking and six- 
month tax selling. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer was especially hard 
hit, probably because it had been 
one of the most widely-recom- 
mended of the entertainment 
stocks. There are fears in trade 
circles now that its epic “Mutiny 
on the Bounty” might cost as 
much as $19 million. 


Other 1961 favorites came under 
attack. Standard Kollsman was 
studied by the chart readers for 
some clue to its weak behavior 
while the fundamental - minded 
said they could spot no corporate 
reason for its decline. Then there 
were sharp setbacks in such stocks 
as Crown Cork & Seal, down six 
points on Tuesday alone, as profit- 
taking took much of the starch 
out of this highly-rated packag- 
ing outfut. Rumors that it might 
combine with a can company have 
been circulating but possibility of 
anti-trust action seemed to pre- 
clude such a move, the Street was 
saying. 


The Antitrust Assault 


The big shock of the week came 
in two oil companies whose assets 
are on the caution block. On 
Tuesday, the government said the 
proposed sale by Honolulu Oil to 
Tidewater Oil Co. and Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Corp. (an affiliate 
of Standard of Indiana) would 
hurt smaller, less diversified pro- 
ducers. Sell orders swamped the 
exchange floor right after the 
announcement and the governors 
suspended trading in Honolulu 
Oil for the day. 

A long lawsuit seems to be 
coming. Within one day the stock 
plummeted 15 points, mainly on 
the basis of the possibility of 
years of litigation. Argo, believed 
to be considering a similar asset 
sale, was hit hard, too. 


A Good Performer 


Oddly enough in this week’s 
market, steels seemed to be doing 
worse than autos — and mainly 
because of the auto strike. The 
carmaker’s stocks themselves had 
some bright moments with Stude- 
baker-Packard again a volume 
leader on fresh Wall Street esti- 
mates of a profitable fourth quar- 
ter, a buildup in military backlog 
and prospects for Lark sales. As 
it climbed over 12 once again 
(several weeks ago it was at 
eight), technicians said they 
spotted a new move to the 16 
level. 


Steels slumped on fears that a 
prolonged strike among the auto- 
workers would cut back demand 
for their product at a key time 
when the mills are talking opti- 
mistically but struggling to keep 
up their shipments. 

Gold and silver stocks got some 
play and, aside from any specula- 
tion about the balance of pay- 
ments and the gold outflow, the 
big reason appeared to be in- 
vestor uncertainty over the world 
situation. 

As one midtown broker phrases 
it: “In times like these people 
would like to have a little gold to 
take along into their bomb 
shelters.” 

[The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.] 


Form First Miami Secs. 


MIAMI, Fla.—First Miami Secu- 
rities Corporation has been formed 
with offices at 1140 Northeast 
111th Street to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Benjamin Ogurek 
is a Principal of the firm. 


To Hear Faulkner 


BOSTON, Mass.—The Boston In- 
vestment Club will begin its Fall 
season with a dinner meeting at 
the Harvard Club on Thursday, 
Sept. 28, at 
5:30 p.m. The 
speaker will 
be the distin- 
guished finan- 
cial analyst, 
Mr. Dwight 
F. Faulkner, 
managing 
partner of 
Faulkner, 
Dawkins& 
Sullivan, 
which he 
helped form 
in 1959 to spe- 
cialize in the Dwight F. Faulkner 
servicing of 

financial institutions. Mr. Faulk- 
ner is also a member of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
and his topic for the meeting will 
be “Investing for Growth in a 
Competitive Economy.” 


The Security 
I Like Best 


Continued from page 2 
earnings gains in each of the last 
ten years. Sales have grown from 
$22.1 million in 1951 to $59.9 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1960, a gain of 170% 
while net earnings per share have 
increased 215% from $.60 to $1.89 
in the same period. Sales for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1960 
showed an increase of 14.5% and 
earnings also increased by the 
same percentage. Results for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1961 
are not yet available, but it is an- 
ticipated that they will show an 
increase in sales and earnings. 
While Duffy-Mott’s price earn- 
ings ratio is in line with similar 
food equities, its growth rate has 
been at least twice that of the in- 
dustry. The company has had a 
long and profitable history in the 
food business. In conclusion, I 
think this stock is attractive for 


investors seeking growth of in- 
come and the prospect of long- 
term capital growth in an industry 
noted for its stability and de- 
fensive characteristic. Recently 
selling at 45, the stock currently 
pays a dividend of $1.00. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
... Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











The Administration and public 
power advocates in Congress are 
preparing a vast new expansion 
of Federal electric power projects 
which could result eventually in 
a Federal power monopoly. 


Plans are underway for devel- 
opment of a national system of 
transmission lines, nuclear power 
plants, and the production of elec- 
tric power for its own sake rather 
than as a mere by-product of flood 
control and irrigation dams. 


These plans stem from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s special message 
on natural resources in which he 
said: 

“I have directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to develop plans 
for the early interconnection of 
areas served by the Department’s 
marketing agencies with adequate 
common carrier transmission lines; 
to plan for further national co- 
operative pooling of electric 
power, both public and private, 
and to engage such pooling as 
now exists.” 

The result of such expansion 
could not only jeopardize the 
future of investor owned utilities, 
but could add new tax burdens. 
The government would use its tax 
revenues to force down electric 
power rates to the point where 
private firms could not compete. 
This does not mean “cheap” 
power, as the public advocates 
say. It simply means that part of 
the consumer’s electric bill would 
be transferred to his tax bill. It 
also means that he, instead of the 
private utilities, would help pay 
the cost of power plants and 
equipment, and that taxes nor- 
mally paid by utilities would be 
transferred to taxpayers generally. 

Five Federal agencies are at the 
core of the planned expansion of 
Federal power. These are the 
Bonneville Power Administration, 


in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. All four are in the 
Department of Interior. The fifth 
is the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, a separate Federal agency. All 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


111,112 Shares 





except the Southeastern Power 
Administration operate power 
transmission lines. 

Plans under study call for: 

Construction of a_ 1,000-mile, 
high-voltage line to conduct sur- 
plus power from Bonneville to 
southern California. It is hoped 
the marketing of this surplus 
power would pull Bonneville out 
of the red. 

The Bureau of Reclamation to 
construct additional inter-ties in 
the Upper Colorado River Storage 
project, a Federal power and 
water system now being built in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. These 
inter-ties would connect with the 
Missouri River basin, the Parker- 
Davis-Hoover dam system in 
southern Nevada and the Rio 
Grande project in New Mexico. 
Five investor-owned utilities have 
offered to build these transmission 
lines at a saving to the Govern- 
ment of $134 million. The Interior 
Department turned them down. 

Inter-ties between Bonneville 
and the Missouri river basin and 
Southwestern Power Association. 

A probable next step would be 
tying TVA and Southwestern 
Power Administration to the re- 
gional power systems of the 
Western states. 

Legislation calling for a $95 
million, 800,000 Kilowatt steam 
electric generating plant to be 
built in connection with the 
plutonium production reactor at 
Hanford, Wash., would inject the 
Federal Government further into 
competition with investor-owned 
utilities. 

It also would be the first major 
Federal generation of electric 
power from nuclear energy, and 
place the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which will operate Hanford, 
alongside the Interior Depart- 
ment, as a major producer of 
Federal electric power. Other tie- 
ins doubtless would be asked. The 
House has rejected the reactor, 
okayed the Colorado project. 
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Douglas Microwave Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 10c Per Share) 


Price $4.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
only in states in which they are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


J. R. Williston & Beane 





Hill, Darlington & Grimm 
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Occidental Petr. 
Rights Offering 
To Stockholders 


Occidental Petroleum Corp. is 
offering to holders of its common 
stock rights to subseribe for $3,- 
930,130 of 6%% sub-ordinated 
convertible debentures, due Oct. 
1, 1976 at par, and accrued inter- 
est from Oct. 1, 1961, at the rate of 
$100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for each 100 shares of com- 
mon stock held of record Sept. 15, 
1961. The subscription offer will 
expire on Oct. 3, 1961. 


Allen & Co. is manager of the 
underwriting group. 


Net proceeds from the financing 
will be used by the company to 
drill wells. in the Arbuckle Ex- 
tension Area and the West Grimes 
Area, both in Colusa County, 
Calif. The balance of the proceeds 
will be added to working capital 
and used for exploratory and de- 
velopment work and for general 
corporate purposes, 

The debentures. are convertible 
into common stock after April 1, 
1962 until maturity at $8.50 per 
share, subject to adjustment un- 
der certain circumstances. They 
are redeemable at redemption 
prices ranging from 10642% be- 
ginning in 1962 to par, and for the 
sinking fund at 100%, plus ac- 
crued interest in each case. 

The company with principal 
executive offices in Los Angeles, 
Calif., is engaged in the acquisi- 
tion and development of oil and 
gas properties and the drilling for 
and producing of crude oil and 
natural gas. Current production of 
oil is. primarily centered in Cali- 
fornia and current production of 
natural gas in California and New 
Mexico. The company also has 
crude oil and natural gas produc- 
ing properties in Oklahoma and 
properties in Colorado capable of 
producing natural gas. 


Joins Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—John H. 
Sickel has become associated with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Inec., 210 


Seventh Street. He was formerly 
with J. A. Hogle & Co, and 
Walston & Co., Inc. 


L. Silverstein. Opens 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y.—Lawrence 
Silverstein is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices at 70-35 
Austin Street. 


BANK and 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


126, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.38. 
London Branches. 


54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.. 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, 
KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 


Branches in: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 
BENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA, ADEN, SOMALI REPUBLIO, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 
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This Week — Insurance Stocks 


THE 1961 BULL MARKET IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Life insurance stocks have outperformed almost every major stock 
market group during 1961. The leading life insurance stock indices 
have posted gains of over 50% from the year-end and over 75% 
from the market lows of late last year. Many individual life stocks 
have doubled or even tripled in value over the past 12 months. 


Life Insurance Stock Prices 











STOCK— Dec. 31,1960 Sept. 13, 1961 
OO i e ra Acodedd 97 131 
Bankers National ..-.--------- 22 52 
Beneficial Standard .-.-.------- 15 40 
Business Men’s Assurance- --- 31 84 
ele a 10 39 
Commonwealth Life _______-_- 21 50 
Connecticut General --------- 200 270 
Continental Assurance ------- 120 189 
FO D reiil 61 119 
Government Employees Life.. 43 113 
Pe oe 18 37 
Jefferson Standard ---------- 42 77 
RS I ico tiles Geet eae 1,340 2,525 
Liberty National _._..------- 39 87 
Life -of Virginia._...........- 57 109 
Lincoln National _....------~- 92 142 
TO inna Dn 45 81 
National Life & Accident.._._. 114 193 
I a a 50 93 
I i i aan 42 72 
Republic National ----------- 33 74 
Southwestern Life ....------- 53 110 
a a aaa 93 140 
S a i re 34 71 


Buying by both the general public and institutional investors 
is evident in the rush to life insurance stocks this year. Life equi- 
ties are currently one of the “glamour” groups of the stock market 
which have had unusual attention in the extremely selective stock 
market of recent years. This market selectivity has been evicent 
in the sharp run-up in the prices of the stocks of the electronic, 
publishing, cosmetıc, and savings and loans groups. Interest in life 
stocks was spurred by the huge secondary sales of stock in Aetna 
Life, Travelers, and Connecticut General this spring. These offer- 
ings focused attention upon the investment merits of the entire 
industry as investors searched for relatively attractive stock mar- 
ket values. As the over-the-counter trading market for life stocks 
is quite thin, with a limited supply of stock available in most 
cases, the buying interest has resulted in spectacular price rises. 

The new interest in life stocks reflects both the rediscovery of 
the industry’s continuing growth patterns and recognition of the 
recent favorable developments within the industry. Total life in- 
surance in force in this country has increased faster than dispos- 
able income each year in the postwar period as life insurance per 
family has risen to over $10,000, more than three times the 1945 
figure. Profits of life insurance companies have benefited from the 
improvement in mortality, the cost savings of automation, and the 
steady increase in investment income. 

Many life insurance companies made consistent gains in earn- 
ings from 1955 through 1960 without market value apovreciation. 
However, in recent months, these same companies, without any 
marked change in profitability, have made sizable stock market 
gains as life insurance stocks became popular. 

Investors seemed to have been impressed by the life insurance 
industry’s ability to absorb the higher taxes that were imposed 
upon it by the Life Insurance Income Tax of 1959 with only a 
temporary setback in the rate of earnings growth. Most life com- 
panies established earnings gains in 1960, despite the intense com- 
petitive conditions existing within the industry and the national 
economic recession. Further earnings gains of 10-25% are indi- 
cated for 1961. The recent Connecticut General decision, which 
weakened the barriers against life insurance companies engaging 
in. fire and casualty operations, is also a favorable development, as 
the trend to all-line underwriting and one-stop buying in insur- 
ance continues. 


The future of the industry appears bright. The growth in life 
insurance in force is expected to continue ata rate in excess of 
that of disposable income and the national economy. There is no 
substitute for life insurance and its value has been clearly estab- 
lished in the minds of the consumer. In addition, the potentials of 
the variable annuity to the industry are enormous. The only threats 
to the industry’s growth projections are the possible development 
of runaway inflation and war. 

The life insurance industry, however, is not without its prob- 
lems. Competition is increasing and underwriting standards have 
been lowered while premium rates have declined through the 
introduction of new policies such as the graded premium and the 
family policies. In addition, the trend is to term and group life 
insurance, which are the least profitable types to the underwriter. 
While continuing gains in investment income are anticipated, mor- 
tality experience is expected to remain at the present level unless 
there is a major medical breakthrough in the cure in cancer and/or 
heart disease. In this competitive environment, the selection of life 
insurance company stocks for investment is, of the utmost impor- 
tance as the results<of' individual companies will vary widely. 

In conclusion, carefully selected life insurance stocks are 
likely to be valuable long-term investments in view of the growth 
prospects of the industry. However; investors should be aware of 
the short-term dangers of purchasing a stock or a group of stocks 
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after a strong market rise. One should remember that purchases 
of many life insurance stocks at the peak of their last bull market 
in 1954-55 were forced to wait until recent months to record a 


profit on their investment. 


Selected Insurance Stocks 


Est. Book Est. Price Est. 

Recent Value* 1960 Earnings Divi- 
Price 12-31-60 Earnings’ Ratio dend Yield 
STOCK— ($) (8) ($) (%) 
T O FO: dicho dena 131 87 7.10 18.5 1.60 1.2 
Business Men’s Assur. 84 27 3.10 27.0 0.40 0.5 
Commonwealth Life_ 50 17 2.:5 23.3 0.24 0.5 
Connecticut General. 270 120 10.30 26.2 1.40 0.5 
Continental Assur..-- 189 50 4.80 39.5 1.00 0.5 
Franklin Life ___---- 119 30 4.00 29.8 0.50 0.4 
TOO DA TOSTER 37 18 2.15 17.3 0.60 1.6 
Jefferson Standard -- 77 40 3.40 22.6 1.00 1.3 
Kansas City Life---- 2,525 1,650 137.00 18.4 14.00 0.5 
Liberty National.---- 87 15 2.60 33.4 0.35 0.4 
Lincoin National ---- 142 80 7.75 18.3 0.80 0.6 
Monumental -------- 81 66 6.50 12.4 1.10 1.3 
Nat’l Life & Accident 193 80 8.40 23.0 0.60 0.3 
IE errno ese. es 140 88 7.0 18.4 1.60 1.1 
e e ence ene 71 15 2.40 29.7 0.20 0.2 





*Adjusted for equity in life insurance in force. 











Economic Progress in 
Canada’s Far North 


Continued from page 5 


ores in volumes of up to eight 
million or so tons of concerates a 
year is the Quebec Cartier Mining 
Co., a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corp., which has built its own 
separate harbor facilities for this 
purpose a few miles to the west 
of the present docks at Seven Is- 
lands but in the harbor area. Car- 
tier’s harbor may be described as 
a harbor within a harbor. 


The Cartier harbor is actually 
cut out of solid rock in a dimen- 
sion big enough to serve two ore- 
carriers the size of the Cunard 
Line’s famous S.S. Queen Mary, 
luxury passenger ship of the At- 
lantic. The Cartier harbor is so 
engineered, too, that eventually 
it can be easily expanded to ac- 
commodate four vessels of that 
size. Like Iron Ore Co.’s Seven 
Islands shipping facilities, the 
Cartier harbor is served by its 
own railroad, hauling ores from 
Gagnon, nearly 200 miles to the 
north, iron Ore’s railroad carries 
ores over 200 miles to Seven Is- 
lands, 

Cartier sent trial cargo of its 
iron ore cencentrates to the U. S. 
Steel's Fairless; Works via Puaila- 
delphia in July and full-scale 
shipments of ore are expected 
now to be made by Cartier before 
the end of the year. The Cartier 
product up to now is only a con- 
centrate that resembles the con- 
sistency of sugar. 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada’s Carol 
Lake project—in which the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. has a big inter- 
est and which should start making 
ore shipments by the end of next 
year—will be producing a pellet- 
ized product. The Carol Lake 
shipments which are expected to 
total some. six million tons a year 
will move through Seven Islands. 


Wabush Iron Co, 


At a point in the Harbour of 
Seven Islands. about midway be- 
tween Iron Ore Co.’s docks and 
Cartier’s shipping facilities, an- 
other company, the Wabush Iron 
Co.—like Iron Ore Co, a consor- 
tium of Canada and U. S. steel 
and iron ore interests—is spending 
$20 million this year on the con- 
struction of its own wharves at 
Pointe Noire and other facilities 
there and at its mines in Western 
Labrador in preparation for ship- 
ping some six million tons of iron 
ore to market each year starting 
in about 1965. 

Wabush will be mining its ores 
from deposits leased from Cana- 
dian Javelin, an ore exploration 
company. Steel Co. of Canada has 
disclosed that it expects to derive 
a major portion of its iron ores 
in the future from Wabush. Part 
of the Pointe Noire development 
consists of a 20-mile railroad be- 
ing built as a spur from the tracks 


of the Quebec, North Shore & 
Labrador Railroad owned by the 
Iron Ore Co. 


Ice-Free Port of Baie Comeau 


A short distance on the North 
Shore upstream from Seven Is- 
lands is another fast developing 
port, Baie Comeau, center at the 
present time for a number of in- 
dustries basic to the economy not 
only of Quebec but of Canada. 
Like Seven Islands, Baie Comeau 
is ice-free in the winter, permit- 
ting a-year-round shipment of the 
products of the ‘area to world 
markets. 

Aluminum has been for a long 
time an important item of export 
from the Upper Saguenay River 
in the same region, where Alu- 
minium Co, of Canada possesses 
the greatest single concentration 
of aiuminum-producing facilities 
in the world. Aluminum is also an 
important item of export from 
Baie Comeau where Canadian 
British Aluminium, a Reynolds 
Metals enterprise, has a big smel- 
ter. 

Cargill Grain & Co.’s_ wheat 
elevaiors at Baie Comeau have a 
capacity of 12 million bushels and 
it is expecting that some 50 mil- 
lion bushels of Canadian and 
American grain might be handled 
there yearly. Newsprint is also an 
important item of export from the 
region around Baie Comeau. It is 
no wonder therefore that a $5 
million expansicn is currently un- 
der way there, that includes the 
construction of two new wharves 
and the lengthening of the pres- 
ent federal wharf by 1,000 feet. 


A great part of the importance 
of the whole North Shore to 
commerce and trade arises from 
its tremendous hydro-electric po- 
tential of great rivers being har- 
nessed there. On top of the hydro- 
electric projects of Alcan on the 
Saguenay and adjoining rivers, 
Quebec Hydro has of course har- 
nessed the Berminis River and !s 
in the process of bringing some 
generating capacity on the Mani- 
couagan River. 


One of the Fastest Growing Areas 


The Gulf and Lower St. Law- 
rence region is one of the fastest 
growing areas of Canada. The 
population of the region, compris- 
ing the Gaspe Peninsular and the 
South Shore as well as the North 
Shore, is now over 500,000. But 
by 1970, however, the North Shore 
alone is expected to see a popula- 
tion gain from the present 100;000 
to about 160,000. Iron ore ship- 
ments from the region will pos- 
sihly total 35 million :tons an- 
nually by 1970. 

Total shipment handled by the 
Gulf and Lower St. Lawrence 
ports may easily reach 50 million 
tons by the end of the present 
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decade. Within the next five 
years, winter shipments from and 
to the same ports should reach 5 
million tons. Last winter, ship- 
ments through Cabot Strait are 
reported to have exceeded 1.5 
million tons. 

The past winter of 19€0-1961 
is going down in the annual of 
Canadian experience as the “sea- 
son of the big freeze,’ too. Con- 
ditions in the St. Lawrence River, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Mari- 
times-Newfoundland waters were 
the worst on record. The ice- 
breakers — between Dec. 15 and 
May 29 — escorted 240 ships 
through the ice-choked waters 
and gave assistance to an addi- 
tional 189 ships sufficient to en- 
able them to proceed safely on 
their journeys. Apart from these 
ships, many fishing vessels were 
also given assistance from time to 
time. 

Indicative also of northern eco- 
nomic development in Canada was 
the official opening of the new 
town of Inuvik in the Northwest 
Territories on July 21, established 
pretty much to replace Aklavik, 
gradually sinking into the thaw- 
ing perma-frost at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River. Equally sig- 
nificant was the announcement of 
the Federal Government of Can- 
ada four days later it had decided 
to construct a new Arctic town- 
site at Frobisher Bay at the other 
end of northern Canada to serve 
as the government’s adminisira- 
tive center in the Eastern Arctic. 

Roads to Resources Prog:am 


Meanwhile, of course, the Fed- 
eral Government’s “Roads to Re- 
sources” program is making prog- 
ress in Canada, largely in the 
north. This program is not de- 
signed to assist the provinces to 
meet their normal highway com- 
mitments but rather an offer to 
help on a 50-50 basis with roads 
that otherwise would never have 
been built, roads leading to 
“promising” areas. As the pro- 
gram stands to date, the Federal 
and Provincial Governments are 
making, jointly, an $145 million 
investments “roads with a fu- 
ture.” 

To hasten this future also, the 
Geological Survey of Canada this 
year placed 102 parties in the 
field—13 of them in every prov- 
ince north of the 60th parallel and 
the islands of the Arctic Archi- 
pelago — “to produce a reconnais- 
sance or preliminary broad pic- 
ture and interpretation of the 
geology of all of Canada as soon 
as possible.” 

Highlights of the 1961 program 
included Operation Leaf River in 
northern Quebec in which five 
geologists and two student assist- 
ants are working on the mapping 
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of 50,000 square miles on a recon- 
naissance scale and completion of 
the cooperative geological map- 
ping project with the Government 
of Ontario in the Patricia District 
of northwestern Ontario in con- 
nection with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Road - to - Resources pro- 
gram. 

Other highlights of this Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical 
Surveys’ activity has included 
Operation Ogilvie in the Ogilvie 
Mountains in the Yukon in which 
two staff geologists are doing re- 
connaissance mapping over a 14,- 
000-square mile area and the first 
phase of a two-year geological 
reconnaissance of Axel Heiberg 
and northwest Ellesmere Island 
in the Archipelago. 


British-American 
Const. & Materials 
Securities Sold 


P. W. Brooks & Co. Inc. is man- 
ager of an underwriting group 
which is offering today (Sept. 21) 
$3,500,000 (U. S.) debentures, 6% 
sinking fund series due 1981 with 
detachable 8-year common stock 
purchase warrants, and 300,000 
common shares, of British-Ameri- 
can Construction & Materials 
Limited. The debentures are of- 
fered at 100% and accrued inter- 
est from Aug. 1, 1961, and the 
common stock is priced at $15 per 
share (U. S.). The common shares 
are being sold for certain officers 
and directors of the company, who 
will continue to hold 653,719 
shares, or 65.4% of the outstand- 
ing stock. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures will be used by 
the company for the construction 
of a central equipment repair cen- 
ter to replace two smaller facili- 
ties; acquisition of additional 
manufacturing facilities and quar- 
rying and construction equipment; 
payment of loans from certain in- 
dividuals and the balance of a 
bank loan; retirement of current 
bank loans. The balance of the 
proceeds will be added to working 
capital. Except as noted, all dollar 
figures are expressed in Canadian 
dollars. 

The company, with headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, is a widely diversified and 
well integrated enterprise in the 
construction industry in Western 
Canada, engaged principally in 
heavy construction (47%); manu- 
facture and distribution of build- 
ing supplies (33%), and the sale 
of improved land (17%). The 


company owns and operates its 
own sand and gravel pits, lime- 


stone quarries and rock crush’r.g 
facilities and manufactures reay- 
mixed concrete, concrete sewer 
pipe, concrete block, pre-cast and 
pre-stressed beams, piles and 
other building members, mortar, 
stucco and other lime products. 
The company believes it is the 
largest construction firm in Mani- 
toba engaged in the combined 
fields of concrete and asphalt pav- 
ing and the installation of sewer 
and water lines and that in its 
other construction activities ranks 
among the more important heavy 
construction companies operating 
in Western Canada. 


$25,893,000 
Pennsylvania 
Bonds Offered 


Drexel & Co., Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Incorporated, The First Bos- 
ton Corporation and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. were joint managers 
of the group that offered publicly 
on Sept. 19 an issue of $25,893,000 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
State Public School Building 
Authority 6, 5%, 3.30, 3.40, 3%, 
3.60, 3.79, 334, 3, and 1/10 per cent 
school lease revenue bonds, series 
F, at prices to yield from 1:70% 
for those due Nov. 1, 1962 to 
4.60% for the 1999-2000 maturi- 
ties. The group was awarded the 
issue at competitive sale on a bid 
of 98 for the combination of 
coupons, a net interest cost of 
3.685%. 


Rate AA by Standard & Poor’s, 
the bonds are general obligations 
of the Authority, payable from all 
revenues, rentals: and receipts of 
the Authority, including rentals 
from school districts in the Com- 
monwealth. 


Shearson, Hammill Adds 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Hugh 
Herndon, III, has become con- 
nected with Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 3324 Wilshire Blvd. He was 
formerly with Dean Witter & Co. 


Colgate Hoyt to Admit 


Colgate Hoyt & Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, on Oct. 1 
will admit Robert A. Carmichel to 
partnership. Mr. Carmichel has 
been associated with the firm for 
some time as Cashier and Office 
Manager. 


Haas, Lidster Adds 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Milton Y. 
Russotto has become connected 
with Haas, Lidster & Co., 3727 
Wilshire Blvd. He was previously 
with Hill Richards & Co., Inc. 













This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


115,000 Shares 


TEXTILFOAM, INC. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 10¢ per Share) 







September 21, 1961 




























Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the Undersigned in any 
State in which the Undersigned may legally offer these shares, 


Offering Price: $5.00 Per Share 

































Flomenhatt, Seidler G Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Lieberbaum & Co. 


Street & Ca, Inc. 
First Broad Street Corp. 
William, David & Motti, Inc. 
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Says David Rockefeller 
Neglected Important Point 


New Haven contributor agrees with David Rockefallor’s criticism of 

gold devaluation (this “Chronicle,” Sept. 1, p. 7 ff.) execpt for one 

omission—i.e., the harmful consequonces that would inure to the 
American people were devaluation adopted. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


In a statement delivered by Mr. 
David Rockefeller to the Joint 
Economic Committee, Sub-Com- 
mittee on International Exchange 
and Payments, Washington, D. C. 
—as published in your issue of 
Sept. 7—Mr. Rockefeller lists one 
item on which I should like to 
comment. Dealing with what 
“should be done about the short- 
term liquidity problem,” Mr. 
Rockefeller says: “Four ap- 
proaches have been suggested to 
improve the world’s financial 
mechanism”; and heading the list 
is one reading: “Increase the price 
of gold.” It is this one, and this 
one only, concerning which I feel 
qualified to comment. On this 
point, Mr. Rockefeller has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“While an increase in the price 
of gold would appear to be a sim- 
ple and direct solution, it actually 
has significant disadvantages. It 
would stimulate gold production 
at a time when it is doubtful that 
adcitional resources should be de- 
voted to gold mining. The gains 
from a mark-up in the price of 
gold would accrue chiefly to South 
Africa and the Soviet Union, the 
two largest gold producers, and 
to the Western industrial nations 
which hold gold. Lesser devel- 
oped nations would receive minor 
benefits since they hold little 
gold. Nations holding their re- 
serves in key currencies would 
find that these reserves would be 
worthless in terms of gold. Any 
hint of a possible gold price 
change would set off a widespread 
and disruptive speculative move. 
Consequently, the case against 
raising the price of gold is most 
persuasive.” 

Criticizes What Was Unsaid 


While I have no criticism what- 
ever as to what Mr. Rockefeller 


says in the above-quoted para- 
graph, I do criticize what he 
failed to say as to how an in- 
crease in the price of gold would 
affect the American people. To- 
day our leaders in Washington 
seem far more concerned with the 
welfare of foreign nations than 
with that of our own people. And 
Mr. Rockefeller, likewise, says 
nothing in the above paragraph as 
to what an increase in the price 
of gold would do to us. It is that 
lack of clarification that needs to 
be cleared up. 

Let us assume that our official- 
price of gold were to be raised as 
little as $5 a fine ounce—say to $40 
an ounce. That would automati- 
cally devaluate the American dol- 
lar by 1212%, or to seven-eighths 
of its presently-claimed value. 
While I haven't any recent fig- 
ures as to the combined total 
dollars our people own — dollars 
on deposit in banks, invested in 
Government bonds and in life 
insurance benefits already paid 
for—I am confident that $809 bil- 
lion would be a reasonable figure 
for my purpose here. Therefore, 
if the value of the dollar were cut 
by 1242%, it would penalize the 
owners of those dollar-assets to 
the tune of $100 billion — an 
amount that we would sooner or 
later be called upon to sacrifice 
by the degree of inflated prices 
bound to result from that seem- 
ingly small increase in our of- 
ficial-price of gold. 

That, it seems to me, is of far 
greater importance to the Ameri- 
can people than the effect of a 
gold price-hike on foreign nations 
and peoples. Isn’t it about time 


that Charity begin at home? 


FREDERICK G. SHULL 


2C09 Chapel Street, 
New Haven 15, Conn. 
September 9, 1961. 





This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


New Issue 


300,000 Shares 


Control Data Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $.50 Per Share) 


Price $33 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters 
only in states in which such Underwriters ave qualified to act as dealers 
c a 
in securities and in which the Prospectus may be legally distributed | 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 
Dominick & Dominick 
Incorporated 
Reynolds & Co., Inc. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Auerbach, Pollak & Richardson 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
Sutro & Co. 
Chapman, Howe & Co. 
Julien Collins & Company 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


Seprember 21, 1961 





Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Hallgarten & Co, 


Schwabacher & Co. 

Courts & Co. 

Loewi & Co. 
Incorporated 


Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


Hooker & Fay, Inc. 


Hornblower & Weeks | 
White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Bache & Co. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons 





Boettcher and Company 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, lac. 


Common, Dann & Co. 


Irving Lundborg & Co. 


Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
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NEWS ABOUT 
BANKS AND BANKERS 


Consolidations e 


New Branches @ New Offices, etc. 


è Revised Capitalizations 











David Rockefeller, President of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, announced Sept. 14 the pro- 
motion of the following to the 
rank of Assistant Vice-President: 

Albert H. Barlow, Mario Capra, 
Edward Kahn, and Charles T. 
Potuzak of the administrative 
department; Arthur E. Albracht, 
48th Street branch; Warren F. 
Beer, 34th Street branch; Arthur 
R. Clark, West 14th Street branch; 
Robert P. Fechtel, Rockefeller 
Center branch; Donald J. Miller 
and Joseph T. Pender, 25 Broad- 
way branch. 

Appointed Assistant Treas- 
urers were Edson E. Beckwith, 
metropolitan department, and 
Lewis D. Miller, 34th Street 
branch. Irvin K. Haslett was 
named personal trust officer and 
Mark J. Ovenden, Joseph C. Ron- 
ning and Arthur E. Vath custody 
officers in the trust department. 
Chester S. Liptock advanced to 
systems and procedures officer in 
the administrative department. 

Joseph N. Mayer and Ernest L. 
Brooks have been named Manager 
and Assistant Manager, respec- 
tively, of the 2218 Fifth Avenue 
office of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

The office, now under construc- 
tion at 135th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, is scheduled to be open 
in, November. It will be the first 
commercial Bank established in 
Harlem in a quarter of a century. 


Mr. Mayer, who was recently 
Assistant Manager of the Throggs 
Neck office, joined the Bank in 
1928. Mr. Brooks joined the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in 1955 and most 
recently worked in its Bronx- 
Washington Heights division. 

$ k A 


William G. Rabe has been elected 
Chairman, Advisory Boards, of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, New York it was an- 
nounced Sept. 15. 

Mr. Rabe was appointed a Vice- 
President of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York which re- 
cently merged with the Hanover 
Bank, New York to form Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Company, 
in 1931; elected a Director of 
Manufacturers Trust in 1947, and, 
in addition, became Chairman of 
its Trust Committee in 1951, 

x x Ed 
The New York State Banking De- 
partment on Sept. 8 approved the 
change in the name of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company to the 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company and to reduce the par 
value of presently authorized 
shares of capital stock from $20 
each, to $15 each, and to increase 
the authorized capital stock from 
$105,819,000, consisting of 5,290,- 
950 shares of the par value of $20 
each, to $179,559,255, consisting 
of 11,970,617 shares of the par 
value of $15 each and also the 
amount of authorized capital stock 
which the corporation is here- 
after to have is $179,559,255, con- 
sisting of 11,970,617 shares of the 
par value of $15 each; and the 
amount of capital stock outstand- 
ing is $175,780,005, consisting of 
11,718,667 shares of the par value 
of $15 each. 
X Ed * 

The appointment of Telmut Andre- 
sen as Executive Vice-President 
has been announced by the United 
States Trust Company of New 
York. He succeeds James M. 
Trenary, who will retire on Sept. 
30 after 38 years’ service with the 
Bank. Mr. Andresen rejoined 
United States Trust last June as a 
Vice-President in the personal 
trust division. Earlier, he had 22 
years’ service with the Bank. The 
Bank also announced the promo- 


tions of Henry G. Hopper, Fred- 
erick M. E. Puelle and Robert C. 
Shriver from Vice-Presidents to 
Senior Vice-Presidents. 
$ k k 
John K. Harris has been elected 
a Vice-President and Mortgage 
Officer of the Harlem Savings 
Bank, New York. 
k a ok 
Frank B. Powell has been elected 
Senior Vice-President and Comp- 
troller of Security National Bank 
of Long Island, it was announced 
by George E. Maccaro, President. 
Mr. Powell was elevated from 
Vice-President and Comptroller to 
which he had been elected in 1955. 


The executive’s banking career 
was begun in a clerical position 
in 1925 at the First National Bank 
of Amityville, L. I. in which he 
rose to Vice-President and Di- 
rector. Upon the merger of the 
bank into Security National in 
1955, Mr. Powell joined the 
merged institution as Vice-Presi- 
dent. Shortly thereafter he was 
also elected Comptroller. 

z ak zk 
Security National Bank of Long 
Island, N. Y. has received ap- 
proval from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, D. C, 
to open a branch office in West 
Brentwood, L. I., it was announced 
by George E. Maccaro, President. 

a $ $ 


The Fort Plain National Bank of 
Fort Plain, N. Y. will merge offi- 
cially into the State Bank of 
Albany, N. Y. Sept. 22. 

Approval for the merger was 
given by the New York State 
Banking Superintendent and the 
Federal Reserve Board after stock- 
holders of both institutions voted 
their approval of the merger. 


Under terms of the merger 
agreement announced stockholders 
of the Fort Plain Bank will re- 
ceive 11 shares of stock of the 
State Bank of Albany for each of 
their shares. 

K * k 

The Pittsburgh National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept 13 announced 
that its proposed acquisition of 
The First National Bank of New 
Kensington, Pa. has received the 
tentative approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


At the same time, Frank E. 
Agnew, Jr., President of the Pitts- 
burgh National Bank, disclosed 
that the merger agreement, signed 
by the two Banks on Jan. 31, 1961, 
provides that a New York invest- 
ment banking firm, through an 
underwriting arrangement, will 
supply the 63,750 shares of 
Pittsburgh National Bank stock to 
be used in consummating the 
transaction. This procedure is 
being employed for the first time 
in the acquisition of a domestic 
Bank. 

The proposed merger is now 
subject to the approval of the 
shareholders of The First National 
Bank of New Kensington at a 
special meeting scheduled for 
Sept. 26. Shareholders of the New 
Kensington Bank are being ad- 
vised that the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that the trans- 
action is a tax-free exchange. 


At the closing, the Pittsburgh 
National Bank will acquire all the 
assets and assume all the liabili- 
ties of The First National Bank 
of New Kensington. 


The New Kensington Bank had 
total resources of $20,000,000 at 
mid-year. The Pittsburgh National 
Bank had total resources of $950,- 
000,000 on June 30. 

* + 


k 


Renzo J. Ducceschi has been 


named a Vice-President of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


The Broad Street Trust Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. elected Edward J. 
Lavino a Director. 
* k X 


The First National Bank of York, 
York, Pa., increased its common 
capital stock from $500,000 to 
$625,000 by a stock dividend effec- 
tive Sept. 8. (Number of shares 
outstanding 62,500 shares, par 
value $10). 
* $ 
The common capital stock of the 
American National Bank of Silver 
Spring, Silver Spring, Md. was 
increased from $680,000 to $850,- 
000 by sale of new stock effective 
Sept. 6. (Number of shares out- 
standing 85,000 shares, par value 
$10). 
$ t 


Horace A. Shepard, has been 
elected a Director of Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, it 
was announced by James J. Nance, 
President of the bank. 

Mr. Shepard fills a vacancy cre- 
ated by the July 14 death of James 
H. Coolidge. 


By the sale of new stock The 
First National Bank of East 
Peoria, East Peoria, Ill. increased 
its common capital stock from 
$150,000 to $250,000 effective 
Sept. 5. (Number of shares out- 
standing 2,500 shares, par value 
$100). 

By a stock dividend The First 
National Bank of Chippewa Falls, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. increased its 
common capital stock from $300,- 
000 to $330,000 and from $330,000 
to $430,000 by sale of new stock 
effective Sept. 7. (Number of 
shares outstanding 8,600 shares, 
par value $50). 

x 


E k 
The First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz., has 


named Richard A. Welch a Vice- 
President and trust department 
head. Mr. Welch was formerly a 
Vice-President and Trust Admin- 
istration Officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Oregon. 

e * $ 


The Wells Fargo Bank American 
Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
has named John Griffith, Vice- 
President of consumer loans and 
James A. Herbert, Vice-President 
of the credit inquiry division. 


Douglas 
Microwave 
Common Offered 


J. R. Williston & Beane and Hill, 
Darlington & Grimm are offering 
publicly 111,112 common shares 
of Douglas Microwave Co., Inc., 
at $4.50 per share. 

The Mount Vernon, N. Y., firm 
makes microwave catalog com- 
ponents and test equipment. 


Microwaves, very snort electro- 
magnetic waves, were first used in 
radar and now have a wide range 
of military and commercial appli- 
cations. They are used for missile 
guidance and tracking, cross- 
country telephone communication, 
navigation, traffic control and 
intra-company communication. 


The company also builds units 
pursuant to customer’s drawings 
or specifications and performs re- 
search and development work. 


Some $100,000 of proceeds from 
the current issue will repay bank 
obligations incurred for working 
capital, $50,000 will be used for 
research and development, $15,000 
for increased advertising, $25,000 
for additional equipment and 
$100,000 for the development and 
production of “sophisticated” 
microwave units. The balance 
will be added to general funds. 


Joins Eastman Dillon 


(Special to THE FINANOIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Charles V. Ly- 
ness has joined the staff of East- 
man Dillon, 22 Batterymarch St. 
He. was formerly with Estabrook 
& Co. and H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
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Connecticut Brevities 











The following four acquisitions 
were among those recently an- 
nounced by Connecticut com- 
panies: 
Mersick Industries of North Hav- 
en has acquired Windsor Pippin 
Corp. of Windsor Vt., a maker of 
construction equipment. The ac- 
quisition was made by means of a 
transaction’ involving the ex- 
change of stock. Mersick is a hold- 
ing company with two steel fabri- 
cating plants and three industrial 
supply distributing companies. 
Windsor Pippin will be operated 
as a subsidiary. Mersick’s presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Wall, has indi- 
cated he is anxious to triple 
Windsor Pippin’s sales with par- 
ticular market emphasis on the 
Vermont company’s patented hy- 
draulic winch. l 
Barnes Engineering Co. of Stam- 
ford, manufacturer of infrared 
devices has announced it has 
entered into an agreement for ac- 
quiring Connecticut Instrument 
Corp. of Wilton, which will be 
operated as a Barnes subsidiary. 
The acquisition will be retroac- 
tive to July 1, the beginning of 
Barnes’ current fiscal year and 
will move Barnes into the analyt- 
ical infrared instrument market 
to serve chemical, pharmaceutical 
and petroleum customers and 
scientific and university labora- 
tories, 

K $ K 
The Singer Manufacturing Co. of 
Bridgeport reported the purchases 
of Supreme Knitting Machine Co. 
for an undisclosed amount of cash. 
Singer manufactures séwing ma- 
chines and Supreme makes vari- 
ous types of circular knitting ma- 
chinery used in the textile and 
apparel industries. The acquisi- 
tion is part of a diversification 
program undertaken by Singer. 
Supreme, which is located in 
Ozone Park, N. Y., will continue 
under the present management as 
part of the Singer Special Prod- 
ucts Division. 
< H E he 
The Kalart Company of Plain- 
ville has purchased Technical 
Services, Inc., a leading maker of 
special purpose projectors, whose 
manufacturing facilities and of- 
fices in Michigan will be moved 
to Plainville. This is Kalart’s 
fourth acquisition in 11 years and 
was made with the purpose of 
further expanding the Connecti- 
cut company’s activities in the 
audio-visual field. As a result of 
the acquisition, Kalart’s line of 
audio-visual equipment will be 
one of the most extensive avail- 
able today. 

* x kK 
Microwave Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, Stamford, will participate in 
a nationwide forecasting system 
being planned by the Weather 
Bureau. The company was 
awarded a contract calling for 
operational equipment to deter- 
mine exact wind velocities and 
direction from several miles away. 
The equipment uses a new con- 
cept of microwave radar and its 
first applications are for report- 
ing wind conditions at the ends of 
giant runways of major airports. 

k * z 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. of Anso- 
nia, together with the General 
Electric Co, have, for the first 
time, accomplished complete auto- 
mation of a heavy duty roll grind- 
er under punched tape control. 


The huge machine tool can “feel” 
a thousandth-inch difference in a 
five-foot thickness and will be 
used to grind massive rolls into 
identical pairs for metal rolling 
mills. The electronic control mem- 
orizes the dimensions of the first 
roll, recalling them later as it di- 
rects the grinding of a second 
matching roll. The first three of 
these automated grinders will 
soon be in operation at the Great 








Lakes Steel Corporation’s’ 


new 
hot mill in Detroit. ha 
oh a 
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The Travelers Insurance Co., of 
Hartford was recently honored for 
its advertising in competitions 
among national corporations 
Travelers was given the Grand 
Award, top prize ọf the 1961 In- 
surance Advertising Conference 
for its Red Umbrella display. The 
exhibit shows how the red um- 
brella emblem was used in th: 
company’s advertising programs. 
Four additional Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference honors were re- 
ceived by Travelers’ advertising 
programs, In addition, the com- 
pany’s Currier & Ives calenda 
for 1961 was honored at the an- 
nual exhibition sponsored by the 
Lithographers and Printers Na- 
tional Association. 

Sikorsky Aircraft of Stratford. 
division of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, has received an order of 
$15,990,000 for its HUS-1 helicop- 
ters to be used by the Marine 
Corps. In the commercial field, 
Sikorsky recently demonstrated 
for the press its twin turbine S- 
6TL aircraft, the largest helicop- 
ter to be put into commercial! 
passenger transportation in this 
country. Los Angeles Airways will 
become the first user next month, 
followed by Chicago Helicopter 
Airways. 


Dunne & Co. 
Names Jurgens 


F. Rodney Jurgens has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Dunne 
& Co., 26 Broadway, New York 
City, dealers in investment secu- 
rities. Mr. Jurgens has been with 
the firm since 1958. 


Telephones, Inc. 
Common Offered 


Hayden, Stone & Co., McCormick 
& Co. and associates are offering 
publicly 250,000 common shares of 
Telephones, Inc., at $8 per share. 

The firm, a holding company 
whose eight subsidiaries provide 
telephone service in areas Ol 
Kentucky, Illinois and Iowa, 1s 
selling 200,000 of the shares. Three 
stockholders are selling the rest. 

Telephones, Inc., will use $877,- 
255.48 of its proceeds to acquire 
a majority of the common stock of 
three telephone firms and all the 
assets of five others located in 
Illinois, lowa and Kansas. It will 
use $241,500 to advance to subsid- 
iaries for repayment of bank 
loans. The rest is expected to be 
used for future acquisitions. | 

Through eight operation subsid- 
iaries—seven acquired Oct. 1, 
1960, and the other Feb. 6, 1961— 
the company provides telephone 
service to some 31,000 customers 
in 73 communities. 


With Harris, Upham 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif. — James J 
Duffy has joined the staff of Har- 
ris, Upham & Co., 1400 Franklin 
Street. He was formerly with 

Reynolds & Co. 


Now With Birr Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN CARLOS, Calif—Robert C. 
McCollum has been added to the 
staff of Birr & Co., Inc., 1265 San 
Carlos Avenue. He was formerly 
with Reynolds & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes Office 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—Hector C. 
Rivard is representing Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. from offices at 826 
Main Street. 
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Future Mortgage Demand 
And Need for Tax Equality 


By Dr. Kurt F. Flexner*, Director, Mortgage Finance Committee, 
The American Bankers Association. New York. 


Bankers’ mortgage expert confidently expects forthcoming September 
25th ABA-sponsored National Mortgage Market Committee meeting will 
come up with legislative proposal suitable for 1962 Congressional 
action on creating a national secondary mortgage market. Problems 
requiring corrections as a prerequisite to this venture are said to 
consist of discriminatory mortgage credit and tax laws and regula- 
tions among lending institutions. Dr. Flexner gives his views of these 
controversial problems, weighs the impact upon the future flow of 
savings into mortgages, and warns that the fact that 1970 mortgage 
credit will be larger than today’s combined bank assets requires 
urgent consideration now. 


A vitally important question fac- 
ing the residential mortgage in- 
dustry today is whether the ex- 
pected demand for residential 
construction 
during the 
two decades 
begininng 1965 
will be met 
largely within 
the framework 
of private en- 
terprise and 
without an 
undue expan- 
sion in gov- 
ernment ac- 
tivity. 

By 1970 the 
average 
American 
family is ex- 
pected to spend 50% 
it does today on housing, and 
there will be 11 million more 
families at that time. In addition 
to this, housing demands will be 
affected by the increasing needs 
for urban redevelopment and slum 
clearance programs. 


In a nation and in an economy 
as complex as ours, it is impos- 
sible for the private market to 
cope with all problems, many of 
which have a political and social 
rather than economic origin. The 
Federal and many state govern- 
ments have become increasingly 
interested in housing for the low- 
est income groups, housing ‘or ihe 
elderly, urban redevelopment, 
college housing. and many other 
special types of housing needs. 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion in a Statement of Principles 
published last April recognized 
that a legitimate role exists for 
both Federal and state govern- 
ments in housing. 


It was stressed, however, that 
every effort should be made to 
make the private housing and 
mortgage markets as effective as 
possible so that governmert as- 
sistance can be employed in areas 
of residential- construction where 
it is genuinely needed. Some of 
these such as housing for the low- 
est income groups, housir 4 for the 
elderly, and urban redevelopme: t 
are obvious examples. It would be 
a great mistake, however, to per- 
mit the existence of a poorly or- 
ganized mortgage market to make 
government intervention for or- 
dinary purposes necessary. 


Kurt Flexner 


more than 


Problems to Be Resolved 

Before private enterprise can be 
certain that it will be ready to 
meet future demands for housicg, 
several problems must be square- 
ly faced. One of these is the great 
need for effectively organized 
secondary mortgage. market. An- 
other is the need for changes in 
laws and regulations which at 
present lead to serious discrimi- 
nation among the various lending 
institutions so far as mortgage 
credit is concerned. Last, but not 
least, is the existence of tax laws 
which definitely favor particular 
mortgage lending industries tu the 
detriment of those who do. not 
enjoy special tax privileges. 

Taking these problems up one 
at a time, I am very optimistic 
about the solution of the first. The 
American Bankers Association has 
in the last 24% years given. great 





attention to the problems of the 
existing poorly organized second- 
ary mortgage market. The Mort- 
gage Finance Committee of the 
ABA has approved recommenda- 
tions which have grown out of a 
study conducted by Dr. Hobart C. 
Carr of New York University and 
myself. A significant further step 
has been taken by the setting up 
of a National Mortgage Market 
Committee sponsored by the ABA, 
the members of which include 
representatives from the commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, mort- 
gage companies, life insurance 
companies, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, and the 
National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. The first meeting of 
this important Committee is 
scheduled for Sept. 25, and it is 
expected that a definite program 
for the necessary enabling legis- 
lation will be developed in time 
for the 1962 Congressional ses- 
sions. 


When the improvements in the 
mortgage market which are en- 
visaged by the ABA and others 
have come into existence, few 
banks will have to worry about 
selling mortgages out of their 
portfolio. A ready market will 
exist in the mortgage industry as 
it does now in every other major 
capital market. 


With the great importance 
which the mortgage debt has as- 
sumed since the Second World 
War, many commercial banks 
have already adopted major new 
policies in regard to mortgage 
lending. By 1970 the mortgage 
debt will be larger than the com- 
bined assets of all banks today. 
This significant fact has made an 
impression on many banks al- 
ready, and the next few years will 
most likely witness a steadily in- 
creasing interest on the part of 
commercial banks in mortgage 
lending, home construction, com- 
munity development, and urban 
rehabilitation. 


Present Laws Discriminatory 


Before commercial banks can 
do the job of mortgage lending 
which the industry is now plan- 
ning, other improvements and 
changes need to take place. A 
large but rather major and in- 
creasing portion of mortgages are 
of the conventional type. Terms 
relating to these mortgages differ 
widely so far as the various fi- 
nancial institutions are concerned. 
Federal laws favor the savings 
and loan associations so far as 
loan-to-value ratios, maturities, 
and mortgage to savings ratios are 
concerned. Many of our state laws 
discriminate even more, This fact, 
which may have possessed histor- 
ical validity, serves today as a 
major obstacle to mortgage lend- 
ing by. commercial. banks. If, as it 
is said, competition is the life- 
blood of private enterprise, then 
it is vitally important to all those 
affected by this competition that 
laws and regulations give equal 
opportunity to the various sectors 
of. the. banking. and financial in- 
dustries. 


When commercial banks were 
looked upon largely as deposito- 
ries for short term funds, there 
may have been grounds for the 


laws and. regulations. which have: 


long since become discriminatory. 
Today’s commercial bank is 
widely interested in savings and 
time deposits, and the combined 
volume of such deposits is nearly 
$70 billion for all commercial 
banks. This not only gives good 
banking reasons for maintaining 
mortgage portfolios, but it makes 
mortgage lending on the part of 
commercial banks highly desir- 
able from a social and public in- 
terest point of view. It is, in my 
opinion, vitally necessary that ex- 
isting discrimination in laws and 
regulations affecting the mort- 
gage lending practices of banks 
be corrected as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The present income tax laws 
form another highly sensitive area 
of discrimination so far as com- 
mercial banks are concerned. In 
an important area of their ac- 
tivity, commercial banks are com- 
peting with savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 


banks whose combined assets 
exceed $110 billion. Commercial 
banks, whose total assets are 
about 3% times as large as the 


assets of savings and loan asso- 
ciations, paid a tax in 1960 of $1.4 
billion, which is roughly 200 times 
as large as the Federal income 
tax paid by savings and loan 
associations. This to many com- 
mercial banks represents a serious 
obstacle to fair and effective 
competition. My own interest in 
this question at this time stems 
largely from the fact that the 
claim has been made that if Fed- 
eral income tax laws were changed 
to increase the taxes paid by 
mutual savings institutions, funds 
would be diverted from the mort- 
gage market. Since commercial 
banks are becoming increasingly 
important in mortgage finance 
and residential construction, the 
question of fair tax laws is ob- 
viously highly significant. 


The Tax Situation 


In analyzing the fairness and 
economic soundness of the present 
Federal income tax structure per- 
taining to the financial institu- 
tions, five questions appear of 
primary importance: 

(1) Does the present income 
tax law, which in effect results in 
a negligible payment of taxes by 
the savings banks and savings and 
loan associations, constitute a 
privilege which, if withheld, 
would deny the public a useful 
and necessary service? Answer: 
No. The savings banks and savings 
and loan associations have about 
$110 billion in assets. There are 


now many other outlets for sav- 
ings, and the public would not be 
denied a useful service if all the 
financial institutions were exposed 
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to equitable tax treatment and 
constructive competition. 

(2) Does the existence of this 
special privilege employed by the 
mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations give them an 
unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors? Answer: Yes. The major- 
ity of commercial banks are small 
community banks which depend 
heavily on their ability to attract 
savings and time deposits, and so 
important a disadvantage as is 
inherent in tax discrimination is 
a great obstacle to their growth 
and development. 


(3) Would a tax imposed on the 
mutual financial institutions be 
consistent with this nation’s gen- 
eral objective of growth and 
economic stability? Answer: Yes. 
A tax on the mutual institutions 
would not reduce the total flow of 
savings, but would cause only a 
minor reallocation. A reasonable 
and equitable tax would, there- 
fore, not interfere with either 
growth or economic stability. 


(4) Would a Federal income tax 
on mutual financial institutions 
cause them hardships? Answer: 
No. Other institutions which are 
taxed must carefully plan growth, 
income, and operating expendi- 
tures or suffer the consequences. 
This is how a competitive economy 
proves its worth. 

(5) Will a fair income tax ap- 
plied to mutual institutions reduce 
the flow of available future mort- 
gage funds? Answer: Very little if 
at all. It is generally agreed that a 
fair tax on the savings and loan 
associations would not force them 
to reduce their dividend rates by 
more than %4% on the average. 
Actually, however, many savings 
and loan associations will not have 
to reduce their dividend payments 
at all, while others may have to 
reduce them by as much as %%. 
This conclusion is based on the 
knowledge that the cost structure 
within the savings and loan indus- 
try varies widely. In New York 
state, for example, some savings 
and loan associations operate on 
a cost-to-asset ratio of less than 
1% while others experience a 
ratio of as high as 1.75%. Since 
yields for all the associations are 
competitively determined, the as- 
sociations with lower costs will 
easily absorb future income taxes 
without any strain on their divi- 
dend or reserve structure. Others 
with the highest operating cost 
ratios may have to reduce their 
dividends by % or %% or relv 
upon the innovations which will 
reduce their cost ratios. 


In any case, one of the most 
likely changes resulting from the 
imposition of an income tax on the 
savings and loan associations 
would be an intra-industry shift- 
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ing of funds. Associations, in other 
words, which experience the low- 
est cost ratios will draw funds 
from those that are forced to 
lower their dividend rates as a 
result of high operating cost 
ratios. Such a development would 
obviously have no effect on the 
flow of mortgage funds. 

Another factor to be borne in 
mind is the rate differentials 
existing in different geographic 
regions. Savings and loan associa- 
tions on the West Coast, even if 
they were to reduce their dividend 
rates somewhat, would still pay a 
higher rate on savings than most 
savings and loan associations 
located in the East. This fact 
would lead to the movement of 
funds to the West Coast since 
some shareholders would have no 
objection to keeping their savings 
with a Federally insured savings 
and loan association located in a 
high interest area. Again, this 
would not lead to a reduction in 
mortgage funds. 

It is also quite possible that 
there may be some shifting of 
funds from savings and loan asso- 
ciations to banks if the former 
were taxed. Since banks have in- 
vested at least 40% and sometimes 
more than 100% of their annual 
increases in savings and time 
deposits in mortgages since the 
Second World War, any shift from 
savings and loan associations to 
commercial banks would still re- 
sult in mortgage investment. Con- 
sidering all these factors, it is 
highly improbable that taxation of 
the mutual institutions would 
result in a significant decline in 
future mortgage funds. 

Quite apart from the factors 
listed above, it should be remem- 
bered that commercial banks con- 
tribute indirectly to residential 
construction in their financing of 
mortgage companies—loans which 
do not appear on the books as real 
estate loans. Commercial banks 
also help build schools, roads, 
community improvements, and 
help finance the equipment that 
goes into a house, all of which 
helps to make a house into a home 
and an area into a community. 

In conclusion, it is my belief 
that the development of an effec- 
tive secondary mortgage market, 
fundamental changes in archaic 
laws and regulations, and the 
closing of competitively detri- 
mental tax shelters will enable the 
commercial banks to do as good a 
job in housing and mortgage fi- 
nance as they have done histori- 
cally in other areas. 


*An address by Dr. Flexner before 
the ABA’s Sixth Regional Mortgage 


Werksacp, Dalias, Texas, Sept. 11, 1961. 
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How the Common Carriers 
Should Meet Competition 


By D. G. Ward,* General Manager, Container Division General 
American Transportation Corp., Chicago, Ill, 


Mr. Ward advises common carriers not to make use of regulation as 
a source of protection against more efficient competition, He urges 
they concentrate on improving their. service instead of applying to the 
Congress or regulatory Commission for help to equalize competition. 
Particularly recommended is R/D and the dropping of those services 
where greater economies existing elsewhere cannot be exceeded. 


There is one general impression 
which I have received from not 
only the present transportation 
studies but also those preceding it 
during the past few years; name- 
ly, there seems to be a general 
acceptance of regulation, per se, 
and in almost all cases, an attitude 
of favoring more regulation rather 
than less. I can understand this 
insofar as the Government is con- 
cerned. The application of the 
principles of Parkinson’s law and 
human nature being what it is, 
politicians and regulatory bodies 
are not likely to favor a reduction 
in their power and prestige. 

This situation is, however, puz- 
zling insofar as our transportation 
companies are concerned as well 
as the shipping public. Surely, 
after 75 years of transportation 
regulation, we have learned that 
the primary answer to our prob- 
lem is one of economics. While 
some evils can be corrected 
through regulation, additional and 
possibly more serious evils are 
created thereby. 

I do not suggest that we should 
take either of the extreme posi- 
tions of removal of all Federal 
regulation’ on’ the one hand or 
complete economic regulation on 
the other. In essence, complete 
economic regulation would mean 
government ownership of the var- 
ious agencies of transportation 
while removal of regulation is 
outside the realm of possibility 
and may not be desirable from the 
standpoint of the economic wel- 
fare of our transportation system. 


Least Regulation Pays 

While these extreme positions 
are persently untenable, neverthe- 
less, it is my opinion we should 
always bear in mind that the least 
possible regulation is the best, and 
while one mode of transport may 
obtain a temporary advantage 
through additional regulation, 
their long-term interest is not 
benefitted thereby. 

To be more specific, we all can 
recall the days before the enact- 
ment of the Transportation Act of 
1935 at which time regulation of 
motor carrier transportation be- 
came effective. The motor car- 
rier industry was expanding by 
leaps and bounds, taking tremen- 
dous volumes of tonnage from rail 


Carriers, primarily through im- 
provement in service and, of 
equal importance, cutting rates 


and reducing transpcrtation costs 
for the shipping public. Rail car- 
riers took drastic steps to meet 
this competition but the shippers 
developed because of economics 
of truck transportation of such 
value to them that our trucking 
indusiry has grown into one which 
is today vital to the nation. This 
developed because of economics 
—not regulation. 

Today the railroads through 
more farsighted management are 
developing new and better ways 
of transporting shipments by rail 

. for example, the recent rapid 
expansion of hauling automobiles 
on 85-foot piggyback cars. The 
trucking industry, 25 years after 
the Transportation Act of 1925, 
now find themselves in the same 

sition as the railroads were 
prior to that time. Here again, it 
has not been transportation regu- 
lation that is the governing factor 
ii. is the dynamic forces of new 
and better ways of doing things, 
creating an economic situation 
whereby the shippers will use the 


service which gives them the 


-lowest transportation cost with 


required service. 

One of the questions which I 
would like to see answered is, 
“Why over the years do carriers 
look at regulation as their source 
of protection instead of taking the 
position of industry generally of 
developing a better product, more 
efficient manufacturing, and all 
the other economic factors that 
enable them to meet competi- 
tion?” If one form of transport 
cannot maintain its position be- 
cause of changing times and con- 
ditions and new developments, 
should it be subsidized either by 
direct monetary grants, by arbi- 
trary regulatory rules and legis- 
lation, or should it die as did the 
horse and buggy? 

I hear it frequently said that 
our intercoastal steamship opera- 
tions have disappeared because of 
the nefarious rate practices of the 
railroads. I ask, is this true, or 
was it because of the reduction in 
the efficiency of our intercoastal 
steamship lines due to increased 
labor costs, cargo handling, steve- 
doring, etc. as compared with the 
increased efficiency of railroad 
and truck transportation. 

Another point which is vital to- 
day in considering the question of 
regulation is one that concerns 
everyone involved in transrorta- 
tion; namely, private carriage. 
During the past few years, there 
seems to be developing a feeling 
that the national welfare may de- 
mand some form of regulation of 
private carriage, the argument be- 
ing that the nation cannot prop- 
erly exist without a common car- 
rier transportation system and, of 
course, to this I agree. 

However, I strongly affirm that 
the answer is for our common 
carriers to meet this competition 
through new and improved serv- 
ices, efficiency and lower rates 
where necessary. In those areas 
where our -common carriers are 
unable to meet the competition of 
private carriage, they should fore- 
go this tonnage. I believe that 
common carriers can meet this 
competition, excepting in a very 
limited number of instances where 
private carriage is the best me- 
dium of transportation. 


Poor Form of Relief 


Unfortunately, excessive regula- 
tion has prevented our common 
carriers from applying their po- 
tentials to the greatest possible 
extent. Instead of developing a 
better “mouse trap,” it is easier to 
apply to the Congress or regula- 
tory commission for help to equal- 
ize competition. This type of 
activity is certainly not to the 
long-term benefit of transporta- 
tion. 

I do not believe that we have 
by any means exhausted the re- 
sources of our common carriers to 
continue and expand their re- 
search and development programs 
—their hope for the future in 
maintaining a strong position, pro- 
viding regulation does not cripple 
these programs by arbitrarily re- 
stricting competition. 

I have in mind such develop- 
ments as Diesel power, by rail and 
truck, continuing development of 
new types of railroad cars, lighter 
and improved highway trailers, 
continual development of ecquip- 
ment standardization, electronic 
yards, use of electronic data 
processing equipment, and many 
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others. We have not reached the 
end of these developments but, 
contrariwise, they are just begin- 
ning. 

The experience of the railroads 
in the rapia development of 
piggybacking, the forthcoming 
major expansion in containeriza- 
tion by rail, truck and barge, and 
specialized containers which will 
be placed in service by shippers 
will in the next few years materi- 
ally change the transportation pic- 
ture. It is only through these 
means and not through regulation 
that the best transportation system 
in the world will continue to 
progress and remain under private 
ownership. The expansion of reg- 
ulation can only lead farther down 
the path of government ownership 
and socialization. 

The Transportation Association 
of America is dedicated to the 
principle that everyone—whether 
carrier or general public—has a 
vital interest in the maintenance 
of our free enterprise system. His- 
tory has shown that the primary 
breakthrough which could change 
our fundamental system of gov- 
ernment results from government 
ownership of transportation. Our 
efforts therefore must be directed 
to maintaining a healthy common 
carrier transportation system as 
failure to do so would be equiva- 
lent to removing our finger from 
the dike, thereby permitting the 
flood of socialism, communism or 
some other foreign form of gov- 
ernment into the United States. 

Many, no doubt, are saying to 
themselves, “It can’t happen here.” 
But we should bear in mind that 
the hole in the dike is slowly be- 
coming unplugged. There recently 
have been statements that because 
of the economic ills of our railroad 
industry, nationalization of our 
transportation system is_ inevi- 
table. To this I cannot agree but 
it will certainly happen if, either 
by our self-interest or by inaction, 
we permit the present trends to 
continue. 





*An address by Mr. Ward before the 
Upper Midwest Transportai:ion Insti.ute, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Corp. Transfer 
Agents Tourney 


The 1fth Annual Golf Tournament 
and Outing of the Corporate 
Transfer Agents Association, will 
be held on Oct. 5, 1961 at the 
Ridgewood Country Club, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

It is expected that approxi- 
mately 50 members and an addi- 
ticnal 40 guests wili attend the 
affair. 

Members of The Entertainment 
Committee are: Charles H. 


Carmelich, Mgr. Div. Disburse- 
ments, Radio Corporation of 
America; Louis T. Hindenlang, 


American 
James R. 


Secretary - Treasurer, 
Pank Note Corpany; 
Kerr, Stock Transfer Manager, 
Diamond National Corporat.on; 
James J. McKay, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
Inc.; Lewis J. McKee, Assistant 
Mgr. Stock Transfer Dept., Com- 
monwealth Ser. Inc.; Henry Van 
Dam, Transfer Agent, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., and George Wasko, Trans- 
fer Agent, The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Form Agents Service 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. — Agents 
Service Corp. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
217 Clinton Street. 


In Securities Business 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ann 
Winter is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 9460 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 


Now Goldsmith, Heiken 


MIAMI, Fla.—The firm name of 
G and H Securities, Inc., Dade 
Federal Bldg., has been changed 
to Goldsmith, Heiken & Co., Inc. 
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Will Return of Hot Money 
To London Prove Costly? 


By Paul Einzig 


Noting a return of hot money and the trouble it caused at its pre- 
vious appearance, and fearing that the resultant artificial increase 
in reserves will be misinterpreted, Dr. Einzig perceives a difficult 
time ahead for the Government’s policy of wage restraint. In fact, 
he foresees one or two major labor strikes, in turn, causing a 
wholesale flight of recently arrived hot money. Dr. Einzig questions 
the wisdom of the Basle and IMF temporary financing arrangements. 


LONDON, Eng.—When comment- 
ing on the increase in the gold re- 
serve during August, several Lon- 
don newspapers pointed out that, 
even allowing for the amount re- 
ceived from the International 
Monetary Fund and for the repay- 
ment of the French debt, there 
was a net surplus. And since it is 
most unlikely that the surplus was 
a result of an improvement of the 
balance of payments, it could only 
be attributed to a return of hot 
money to London Judging by 
the firmness of sterling during 
August, this must indeed have 
been the case. Its firmness became 
further accentuated during the 
early part of September, and it is 
reasonable to assume that short- 
term balances were coming back 
to London on a fairly substantiai 
scale. 

Many commentators regard the 
turn of the tide of short-term bal- 
ances as a gratifying evidence of 
a return of confidence in sterling. 
Yet this self-same influence, the 
wholesale influx of funds to Lon- 
don throughout 1960, must be 
ccnsidered responsible for much 
of Britain’s present difficulties.. As 
a result of it, the country utteriy 
failed to realize in time the un- 
favorable trend of the balance of 
payments, and the Government 
utterly failed to take timely steps 
to remedy it. The influx of hot 
money rendered a grave disservice 
to Britain. And there is no reason 
to suppose that it will be other- 
wise with the present influx of 
hot money. 


Reasons for Short Run Inflow 

Now that sterling is safe, at any 
rate in the immediately future, 
possibly large amounts will be 
transferred once more to London 
to take advantage of high short- 
term interest rates. It is now rea- 
sonably safe to rely on the main- 
tenance cf sterling for the next 
three months or even six months, 
so that the limited risk attached 
to uncovered interest arbitrage i: 
more than offset by the preseni 
substantial interest differential 
Moreover, it is profitable to invest 
in certain types of short loans the 
funds transferred to London with 
the forward exchange covered. be 
cause in spite of the discount on 
forward sterling there is a fair 
profit margin. Between them cov- 
ered and uncovered interest arbi- 
trage are likely to cause a fairly 
substantial influx of hot money— 
unless an aggravation of the Ber- 
lin crisis should come to act as 2 
deterrent. 

It seems probable that once 
more we shall witness the svec- 
tacle of an increase in the gold 
reserve, in addition to the increase 
brought about in August by the 
transaction with the International 
Monetary Fund notwithstanding 
the adverse balance of payments. 
Once more most self-deceiving 
people will ignore the fact that 
the counterpart of the increase—. 
and indeed much more than its 
mere counterpart—will be repre- 
sented by an increase of Lon- 
don’s external short-term indebt- 
edness. All that they will choose 


to see will be that sterling is firm 
and the gold reserve is increasing. 
Amidst the resulting atmosphere 
of unwarranted optimism, the 


Government is likely to encounter 
the utmost resistance to its policy 
of wage restraint. 


Probiem of Enforcing Wage 
Restraint 


Even if the Government is de- 
termined to apply that policy in 
the public sector of the economy 
regardless of any large-scale 
strikes that are liable to result 
from it, it seems doubtful whether 
wage restraint will be applied to 
any noteworthy extent in the pri- 
vate sector. It is true, the em- 
ployers in the textile industry have 
just flatly rejected a demand for 
a 10% wage increase. But, then, 
the textile industry is not very 
prosperous just now. It remains to 
be seen whether industries which 
are doing well and have a long 
order book will be willing to fol- 
low the example. 


Assuming that the Government 
will be successful in enforcing 
wage restraint in the public sec- 
tor while wages will continue to 
rise in a large part of the private 
sector, the inevitable consequence 
will be that the public sector will 
lose some manpower. Workers will 
be attracted to industries which 
are able and willing to pay higher 
wages. Even as it is, most public 
services are under-manned. A fur- 
ther loss of manpower by the rail- 
roads, the postal services and 
other public services would 
gravely affect their efficiency, es- 
pecially as their remaining em- 
ployees would. not exert them- 
selves in the circumstances to give 
good service. 


But in all probability the wage 
restraint on the public sector will 
not be applied without strong re- 
sistance on the part of the unions. 
It would be little short of a mir- 
acle if it did not result in one or 
two major strikes sooner or later. 
The only question is when such 
strikes will take place. In the or- 
dinary way the various stages of 
attempts at conciliation would 
drag out the dispute for months. 
so that the actual conflict would 
not take place until early in 1962. 
Some of the unions are, however, 
in a belligerent mood and are all 
out for a showdown. This means 
that the elaborate machinery for 
conciliation might be short-cir- 
cuited and an open breach might 
occur already some time during 
the Autumn. That would be most 
unfortunate, for a major strike 
would then coincide with the 
probable aggravation of the Berlin 
crisis. 


Blames Monetary Stop-Gap 
Arrangements 

Should such a situation prise, 
in all probability there would be 
a wholesale withdrawal of the 
recently arrived hot money. By 
then some of the gold counterpart 
of the influx will have been used 
up to meet the adverse ba'ance 
of payments, so that the with- 
drawal of hot money would make 
it necessary to use up part of the 
gold borrowed from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. It may weii 
be asked if it would not have been 
wiser to abstain from artificially 
generating unwarranted optimism 
with the aid of borrowed gold. 
Had it not been for the ill-ad- 
vised arrangement with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
for the previous Basle arrange- 
ment with the Central Banks, such 
a decline of the gold reserve at 
the worst possible moment would 


be much more moderate. 
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Problems of Tax-Exempt 
Financing of Industry 


By Harry W. Wolkstein,* Partner. Harry W. Wolkstein & Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Suhsidsization of private industry via state-local tax-exemption privi- 
laza is on the increas2 according to recent survey made by Mr. 
Wolkstein, The accountant and tax practitioner Strongiy castigates 
ti2 use of industrial development revenue and public authority 
bonds for financing proprietary instead of essential governmental 
functions. Listed are the inequities and other evils they are said to 
create which, in a word, threaten to destroy free enterprise. Mr. 
Wolkstein avers “the time is long ‘past for further studies and 


rosolutions” as the problem is 


too acute and requires prompt 


measures of proper control. 


In the ten years that have elapsed 
Since muy iast paper oa the sub- 
ject “Recent Probiems and De- 
velopments in Property Tax Ex- 


’ 






empurions,” we 
have wit- æ ; — 
nessed an i hora, 


alarming 
increase in 
tax conces- 
sions, tax ex- 
emptions and 
special sub- 
sidies being 
granted by 
state, county 
and municipal 
governments 
throughout 
our nation to 
increase in 
private in- 
dustry. The increasingly aggres- 
sive competition among our in- 
dividual states for new industry 
by means of tax concessions and 
tax exemptions has already 
reached the stage of a continuous 
economic war which endangers 
our taxing structures as well as 
the foundation and existence of 
our system of free competitive 
enterprise. 

We must be seriously concerned 
with the basic principles that stare 
and municipal credit should not 
be employed to finance the pur- 
chase of land and the cons.ruct_on 
of plants for lease to private in- 
dusiry, and that public funds 
shoula not be used to pr.vide 
loans and outright gifts of land 
and buildings to private indusi:ry, 
as well as the basic principle ihat 
state and municipal governments 
must not pervert their Federal tax 
exemption privileges for proprie- 
tary purposes. 

We must be seriousiy concerned 
with the fact that, in 1959, Fed- 


hiarry W. WolkStein 


eral, siate and local taxes con- 
sumed 31.13% of our national in- 
come. 


We must recognize the fact that 
we cannot possibly attain uniform 
and equitable systems of state 
taxation without at the same time 
attaining reasonable uniformity in 
our state programs for tax ex- 
emptions and subsidization poli- 
cies toward private industry. 


As part of my current research 
on this subject, I mailed 512 ques- 
tionaires to municipal, county 
and state tax officials, economisis, 
college professors, tax practi- 
tioners, and corporate officials 
throughout the continental and 
territorial United States. To date, 
I have received 209 letters of re- 
sponse thereto. My survey has in- 
dicated that, in recent years, our 
state and local gove- -niments nave 
stepped up their policies and pro- 
grams of unsound competition for 
new pr.vate industry by means of 
their subsidization plans. 

(The detailed results of my 
survey are available in the form 
of a summary of each state’s cur- 
rent policy as to the granting of 
tax concessions and the subsidy of 
private industry.) 

The increasing activity by our 
state and municipal governments 
in industrial financing has be- 
come quite alarming. It appears 
that our state governmental of- 
ficials have seen fit to ignore the 
disastrous consequences of gov- 
ernmental subsidy of industry in 


our nation’s past history, and they 
have determined to become the 
initiators of a future catastrophe 
in our economy. 


Protecting Municipal Credit 


My opposition to public con- 
cessions for private industrial de- 
velopment stems chiefly from my 
desire to see municipal credit 
protected and to maintain the 
strength of our basic system of 
.ree competitive enterprise. In 
iiscussing this problem, it is es- 
ential that we avoid beclouding 
our minds with short range hopes, 
and that we face up to the long 
range consequences of such state 
and municipal policies. 


The impetus for the current 
trend in municipal financing of 
private industry began about 24 
years ago in the southern states, 
nm their desire to balance their 
agricultural economy with in- 
.ustry. For self-protection the in- 
iustrial siates in turn initiated 
‘rmailar programs, and tnus the 
iines for an industrial war among 
the states were drawn. The dis- 
astrous economic effects of such 
a continuing conflict are nu- 
merous. Excessive issuance of in- 
custrial development bonds by 
municipalities creates the fear that 
ihis indebtedness will not be able 
io withstand the pressures of any 
future business depressions, since 
tnese industrial development reve- 
nue bonds are dependent upon in- 
stitutions which bear the brunt 
of such economic depression, 
namely, the privately owned and 
operated industries. 

Another well grounded fear is 
that the use of such industrial 
development revenue bonds by 
governmental units will motivate 
the redefinition of our preżent 
system of intergovernmental tax 
immunities, and eventually lead 
to Federal regulation over munici- 
pal and state financing. Because 
of the great similarity of this form 
of bond to commercial bonds, a 
very plausible case exists to sub- 
ject this type of public investment 
to Federal jurisdiction. Once this 
has occurred, constantly increas- 
ing Federal jurisdiction over all 
state and municipal bonds may 
not be far behind. 


While it may be argued that ihe 
issuance of industrial development 
revenue bonds is beneficial since 
they will not directly increase the 
indebtedness of the municipal 
government, how can we overlook 
the increased cost of municipal 
operations, and the increased an- 
nual debt service charges that ac- 
company the issuance of more 
general obligation bonds that are 
related to the increased govern- 
mental services, such as school, 
sewers, water, fire and police pro- 
tection, etc. that must be provided. 

If the business enterprise is not 
successful, the municipality is still 
faced with its outstanding general 
obligation bonds, and the final 
result of such a situation may well 
be defaults in such industrial de- 
velopment revenue bonds, and in- 
creased taxation unto the remain- 
ing taxvayers. Even if the business 
enterprise does flourish, in- 
creased taxation of the remaining 
taxpayers is almost inevitable in 
view of the fact that the new sub- 
sidized industry rarely pays real 


estate taxes on the property that 
is owned by the municipal gov- 
ernment. 


Sees State Capitalism 


At present most of the funds 
in these plant construction pro- 
grams are provided by the mu- 
nicipalities; however, the increas- 
ing usage of these plans will 
undoubtedly mean more and more 
state participation. This is an un- 
desirable step toward state capi- 
talism, where we find the govern- 
ment competing unfairly with the 
private investor, and eventually 
causing the complete destruction 
of our free private enterprise 
system. 


The difference between a mu- 
nicipality issuing bonds for the 
construction of a plant to be 
leased to a private operator and 
a municipality issuing bonds for 
constructing an airport or terminal 
or other public facility to be 
leased to a private company is 
basically a matter of the degree 
of “benefit incidence.” Construc- 
tion of the public facility, al- 
though privately operated is of 
direct and great benefit to all of 
the local citizens. The privately 
operated plant, however, is there 
for the company’s profit primarily, 
with the benefits to the local 
citizens being only incidental. 


It is common knowledge that in 
many of those states whose con- 
stitutions or statutes prohibit the 
outright granting of full or pariial 
tax exemptions, the municipal tax 
assessors or other local govern- 
ment oificials will acree to some 
extra-legal or even illegal ar- 
rangement wiih desirable new in- 
dustry, wnereby the privilege of 
tax exemption will be extended 
to such an industry for one or 
more years. Some states, however, 
have passed the point of being 
hypocritical about such tax poli- 
cies and have recently amended 
their constitutions to permit such 
actions. 

Although we all recognize the 
advisability of adopting uniform 
tax laws among our individual 
states, it appears that we have not 
reached the point where we are 
willing to admit that we cannot 
attain uniform and equitable sys- 
tems of state taxation, without at 
the same time attaining reasonable 
uniformity in our state programs 
for tax exemptions and subsidiza- 
tion policies toward private in- 
dustry. Since uniformity of state 
tax systems will probably never 
be achieved, I believe it is ad- 
visable that we strive for the 
elimination of all such improper 
tax concessions, for the reason 
that when a state or local gov- 
ernment grants full or partial tax 
exemption to industrial property, 
it is carrying out class legislation 
that tends to destroy thrift and 
initiative, and to narrow the 
property tax base constantly at an 
ever-increasing expense to the re- 
maining business firms and prop- 
erty owners who must pay their 
fair share of the total tax burden. 


Over the last decade there has 
been a tremendous increase in the 
number of industrial development 
organizations throughout the 
country. In my research, I have 
concerned myself mainly with 
those that are public or semi-pub- 
iic in nature, as I believe that they 
violate their public nature when 
they go further than advertising 
and other promotional activit’es, 
and enter the realm of plant con- 
struction and financing. The latter 
functions should be left to the 
privately financed industrial de- 
velopment groups of citizens, to 
be in accord with the principles 
of our free enterprise system. 


The subsidization plans as car- 
ried out by the public and semi- 
public industrial development 
commissions throughout our 
country represent a very un- 
healthy mode of competition 
among our state and municipal 
governments for new industry, 
and they may very well serve to 
undermine our entire national 


Continued on page 38 
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Domestic Economic Goals 
And Economy’s Efficiency 


By Neil H. Jacoby,* Dean, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of Cal.fornia, Los Angeles. Calif. 


Thought-provoking erticle on our domestic economic gozis by former 
member of the Council of Economic Advisars explains why wo should 
Strive for a more rapid growth of efficiency. In so doing, he denies 
tae Soviet economy is more efficient b:caus2 of its faster currant 
rate of growth, and notes difficulties that lie in the way of maxing 
a valid comparison anyway. Dr. Jacoby recommands public policies 
and relatively costless methods to reduce involuntary idleness in our 
economy and to increase the productivity of ezch horvr’s work so as 
to raise our level of efficiency for reasons other than the facter of 
Soviet economic competition. The economist warns we f2c2 a $115 
billion wide gap bctween our parfermanca and its full potentiality 
in 1970, if we do nothing about it, which we cannot afford. 


I shall address myself specifically 
to economic goals, because I am 
an economist; but I shall also 
refer to those social and political 
aims of the 
American peo- 
ple which re- 
quire eco- 
nomic action 
for their real- 
ization. 

First, let us 
try to define 
the nature of 
economic 
goals and con- 
trast them 
vithother 
kinds of na- 
tional goals. 
We may then 
trare the evo- 
lution of different U. S. economic 
goals, and note the changing pri- 
orities that Americans have as- 
signed to them. Because the 
growth of the U. S. economy has 
come to the forefront of public at- 
tention in recent times, we shall 
consider alternative concepts and 
measures of economic growth. The 
most meaningful definition is, we 
shall find, a gain in efficiencv— 
in outant ner marhere TH o$ 
then discuss the compatibilty of a 
rapid rise in efficiency with other 
economic goals, such as full em- 
ployment, a stable price level, or 
international equilibrium. At this 
point we shall turn to a compari- 
son of the performances of the 
American and Soviet economies, 
and venture some estimates of the 
future. We shall examine the need 
for greater American efficiency 
Finally, we shall briefly describe 
policies that will close the gap be- 
tween the present performence of 
our economy and its potentialities. 
Education has a central role to 
perform in this important under- 
taking. 


Dr. Neil Jacoby 


na orm: 


(1) Economic vs. Other National 
Goals 


An “economic” goal is a na- 
tional goal that is essentially con- 
cerned with the structure and 
functioning of the nation’s econ- 
omy. Such a goal relates to the 
organization of production, the 
economizing of scarce resources, 
and the distribution of the product 
to the people. 


Economic goals are not ends in 
themselves. They are merely the 
means to the more basic end of 
“the good society.” We seek the 
good life as our ultimate goal. We 
produce to live; we do not live to 
produce. The ultimate values of 
life are moral, ethical, and aes- 
thetic rather than economic. The 
great philosophers throughout the 
ages, from Socrates to Suzuki, 
have sought to forrulate these 
ultimate values of life. While the 
economist recognizes and accepts 
these deeper human goals, he must 
leave to the philosopher the diffi- 
cult tasks of describing them and 
telling us how to attain them, His 
is the humbler task of identifying 
the economic goals and policies, 
and the associated social and poli- 
tical arrangements, which are one 
means of building the good soci- 
ety. The economist must assume 
that a more complete realization 
of economic goals will enable peo- 





ple to live juster, wiser, happier, 
more righteous and more beauti- 
ful lives. It would not be neces- 
sary to point out this obvious truth 
if it were not for the fact that the 
leaders of the Soviet Uion are ob- 
sessed with the goal of overtaking 
and surpassing the United States 
in production. With gross materi- 
alism they elevate output to a 
position of primacy in their soci- 


ety. Americans must be careful 
not to make the same mistake 
Although economic goals are 
secondary, they are still vitally 
important in a world in which 


stark poverty afflicts huge popu- 
lations, including even some 
Americans in this, the worid’s rich- 
est nation. This was well recog- 
nized by the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals. Its report 
listed a large number of national 
goals, including the strengthening 


of democracy, maximum educa- 
tion for all, high artistic -and 
cultural attainment and interna- 


tional harmony; but it concluded 
with the statement that ‘“‘resources 
are a crucial test of a nation’s 
ability to attain its goals.” Even 
the non-economic aims of a peo- 
ple must be evaluated in economic 
terms, in order that the costs of 
attaining them may be cor pared, 
each with the other, and in order 
that the aggregate resources nec- 
essary to reach all of the national 
goals may be matched, if possible, 
with the productive capabilities of 
the economy. 

What, then, are the central eco- 
nomic goals of the American peo- 
ple? The question is difficult be- 
cause people holding different 
philosophical values and viewing 
the economy from various per- 
spectives naturally see divergent 
economic objectives. Within the 
past two years, three highly com- 
petent bodies have sought inde- 
pendently to answer this question, 
They are the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals, the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, 
and the Commission on Money 
and Credit.1 Their conclusions 
have a remarkably large common 
denominator. 


The President’s Commission on 
National Goals identified the do- 
mestic goals of maximizing indi- 
vidual freedom, equalizing oppor- 
tunities, perfecting the democratic 
process, strengthening educa- 
tion, advancing the arts and sci- 
ences, accelerating technological 
progress returning to market- 
determined farm prices, improv- 
ing urban planning and housing, 
and extending medical care and 
health services. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
focused its attention on the three 
primary goals of a high and stable 
rate of employment, a high rate 
of growth in the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity and output, and a 
reasonable stability in the price 
level. The Committee noted, how- 
ever, that these aims should be 

Continued on page 34 





1 See Geals for Americans (New Yerk: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960) Joint Eecnomic 
Committee of Congress, Report on Em- 
ployment, Growth and Price Levels 
(Washington: U. S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1960), and Report of the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961). 
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Canada’s New Economic Policy and Prospects for Further Growth 


Continued from page 1 


the economy has indeed responded to these 
stimuli. Were it not for the widespread drought, 
severely affecting agricultural production in West 
Canada in the late Summer, the Canadian busi- 
ness upswing might have attained more dramatic 
proportions. 

Current Situation 


Viewing the situation currently we still find 
national production, exports, personal incomes, 
and consumer expenditures have been running, 
in 1961, at near all-time highs. Even though 
there are visible overcapacities in almost every 
segment of the economy, demand, in general, 
remains good; and due to drought, borders on the 
acute, in certain agricultural commodities. 


The Canadian markets, for most of the year, 
have followed the buoyant trends of New York 
and solid enthusiasm has developed for bank and 
finance shares, gold and certain coppers. The 
position of Canada as the world’s largest supplier 
of nickel has been strengthened by the $125 mil- 
lion expansion involving the Thompson Mine of 
International Nickel in Manitoba, the Falcon- 
bridge enlargement at Sudbury and expansion 
—either in refinery capacity or exploration— 
at Sherritt Gordon, North Rankin and Giant 
Nickel. The demand for nickel has been such 
that International, in mid-Summer, advanced the 
price of nickel by 744¢ (U.S.) per pound. 


Bright Long-Range Outlook 


The long-range outlook for Canada remains 
excellent, if not exciting. Canada has moved 
rapidly away from a “farm and forest” economy 
and has developed, at an amazingly rapid rate in 
the past 15 years, a quite balanced economy, as 
many persons are now employed in manufactur- 
ing, as in farming, fishing, forestry, construction 
and mining combined. Since the oil strike at 
Leduc in 1947, a whole major new ‘industry, 
or rather series of industries, have sprung up. 
Proven oil reserves are now 3.7 billion barrels; 
proven natural gas reserves, 27 trillion cubic feet. 
These stores of energy are finding broader use 
at home, aided by hundreds of millions invested 
in pipelines, running East and West. Lively gas 
export markets have been opened with the con- 
struction of the Westeoas: ‘lransmission tne 
delivering volatile energy to a broad section of 





Western United States. In oil, the Transmountain 
Line to the West, and Interprovincial going South 
and East, have improved their throughputs in 
1961. And an energetic new petrochemical indus- 
try is moving rapidly forward in the Western 
Provinces feeding off rich stores of available low 
cost hydro-carbons. 


Industrial Stature 


Forests cover about half of Canada, and half 
of the world’s newspapers are printed on Cana- 
dian paper originating in these massive stands 
of timber. Canada is the largest source of lumber 
in the Free World. 

Canada now ranks as the sixth among the great 
industrial nations of the world. It produces, in 
addition to pulp and paper, petroleum and non- 
ferrous metals, around $1 billion annually in 
motor vehicles, almost half a billion in meat 
products, and around 500,000 tons of steel. Its 
iron ore production, especially in the Quebec- 
Labrador region, will produce one of the more 
spectacular economic advances of this decade. 

So, no one should become bearish on Canada. 
And perhaps Canadians themselves should be 
just a little more tolerant, just a little more 
moderate, in their attitude toward the influx of 
foreign capital which has fueled so much of the 
industrial expansion just recited. During the 
period of greatest capita input in this decade 
(1956/7), capital investment provided more than 
27% of gross national product. Well over half of 
these funds came from abroad, and provided an 
enlargement of production capacity that might 
have been otherwise deferred for years. 


While it may be a little uncomfortable to per- 
ceive so large a percentage of Canada’s resources, 
equity-owned by outsiders, it should be remem- 
bered that the United States, in the earlier 
19th century, was in the same boat, with its 
industry and its railway expansion being heavily 
financed by British capital. With land area larger 
than Continental United States, it could hardly 
be expected that 18 million Canadians could 
develop internal capital formation on a compara- 
ble scale with 180 million Americans. Canada has 
the resources, the rising population, production 
potentials, the national zeal, and the financial 
and market facilities for enormous advances in 
progress and prosperity, in the years to come. The 
present fiscal program, tending to exhort Cana- 
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dians to a larger ownership of native industries, 
is all to the good, but patience will also prove a 
most valuable ingredient. 

If this external investment is so disquieting, it 
must be remembered the problem has arisen in 
part because, for decades, the Canadian climate 
for investment by outsiders has been among the 
most favorable in the world. Consider, by way 
of proof the list below of companies that have 
built up, over the years, a fabulous record for 
dependable cash dividend distribution. 


TABLE 1 


CANADIAN 


(Listed and Unlisted) 
Common Stocks 


On Which 
CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDENDS 











Have Been Paid From 


10 to 133 Years 





Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961¢ 1961 


—Canadian $ § — 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 
O a a ae iat 13 1.70 4234 4.0 
Newsprint and allied products 
Acadia Atlantic Sugar 
Rotineties LAG. ..... >... 11 0.825 914 8.7 
Refines raw sugar cane & pro- 
duces 50 or more grades & pack- 
ages of sugar 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores, 
ON aS NAE e 28 0.70 23 1⁄4 3.0 
Makes and distributes shoes 
through 128 store retail chain 
Aluminium Ltd. new __----- 23 0.70 3514 2.0 
Largest producer of aluminum 
ingot in the world 
Andian National Corp., Ltd. 18 *040 b7% 53 


Operates oil pipe line in Colom- 


bia, S. A. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd._..__...-. 16 2.00 41 4.9 
Newsprint and allied products 

Anglo-Huronian Ltd. ___---_- 22 0.50 7.80 6.4 


Holding & operating co.—chiefly 
interests in Can. gold mining 

Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co.. Ltd. “Ord.”___ 17 0.375 914 4.1 
Newsprint and allied products; 
also mining interests 

Arae Ce T. iina 15 1.10 43 2.6 
Investment co.—manufacturing & 
merchandising interests 

Asbestos Corp., Ltd. ..------ 24 140 30% $4.6 
Mining & milling of asbestos tibre 


Ashdown Hardware Co., Ltd., 


Poy ie ede NE le 24 0.72 11% 6.1 
Large wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in general hardware 

Aunor Gold Mines Ltd.______ 21 0.17 3.10 5.5 


Ontario gold producer 


Auto Electric Service Co. 
BA Bit nctamnncsewe 15 
Service distributors of automo- 
tive electrical carburetors & 
auxiliary equipment 


Avalon Telephone Co., Ltd... 34 0.40 834 4.6 
Operates telephone system in St. 
John's, Newfoundland and vicinity. 
49,818 telephones serving popula- 
tion of over 300,000. Franchise 
is non-exclusive to 1977. 


BANK OF MONTREAL... 133 2.05 66 3.1 
Operates 813 branches and agen- 
cies throughout the world 
@ See Bank’s advertisement on page 29. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA__ 129 2.30 72 3.2 


Operates 584 branches anc sub- 
offices throughout the world 
@ See Bank's advertisement on page 27. 


Banque Canadienne 


10.3925 6% 58 


ee ete es 80 2.10 £63 3.3 
Operates 594 branches in Canada 
Barber-Ellis of Canada, Ltd. 31 5.00 t t 


Stationery and printers’ supplies 


@ Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to shat date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 

€ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 

* Dividend paid in U. 8. Currency. 

t Inactive issue; doesn’t trade. 

_b Bid. 








I 
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Cash Divs. 

Including 

No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 

YearsCash June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961¢ 
—Canadian $ § — 


0.03 0.48 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
June 30, 
1961 


6.2 


Quota- 
tion 


Barymin Explorations Ltd.__ 
Holding company, prospecting 
and exploring various properties 
N W Ontario 

Beaver Lumber Co. Ltd._____ 
Lumber & building supply retail- 
er, 273 branches in Canada 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Most important telephone system 
in Ontario and Quebec 

Biltmore Hats Ltd.__________ 
Men’s fur, felt and wool felt hats 

Bird Construction Co. Ltd.. 
Engaged in general huilding and 
road construction with branches 
in several cities in central Can. 

British American Bank Note 
I aire E = S 
Makes bank notes, bonds, rey- 
enue stamps and similar items 

British American Oil Co. Ltd. 
Petroleum production, refining, 
distribution 

British Columbia Power Corp. 
a n 
Holding co., controlling B. C. 
Electric Co. Ltd. 

British Columbia Telephone 
RN ee 
Second largest privately owned 
telephone system in Canada 

Brock (Stanley) Ltd. “B”__- 
Laundry supplies, hardware, 
plumbing supplies, etc. 

Building Products Ltd. 
Asphalt roofing, flooring 
insulation 

Bulolo Gold Dredging, Ltd.__ 
Operates a gold dredging project 
in New Guinea 

Burlington Steel Co. Ltd. new 
Steel rolling mill & related oper. 

Burns & Co. Ltd 
Meat, lards, butter, poultry prod- 
ucts, etc. 


Calgary & Edmonton Corp., 
Ltd. 


12 


18 125 25% 49 


81 2.20 4.1 


28 
13 


0.40 
2.80 


6.3 
5.4 


27 2.50 54 4.6 


52 1.00 31% 3.2 


44 150 34⁄4 4.4 


46 2.20 49%, 4.4 


15 0.40 b8% 48 


35 180 35 5.1 


and 


14 0.50 b6.10 8.2 


24 
15 


0.85 
0.65 


18 
12% 


4.7 
5.2 


25 0.10 18 0.6 


Leases oil and gas drilling rights 
in Alberta 

Campbell Red Lake Mines 
Ltd. 
Ontario gold producer 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd... 
Portland cement 

Canada & Dominion Sugar 
Co., Ltd. 
Cane and beet sugar refining 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 
Bread and cake wholesaler and 
retailer 


Canada Flooring Co., Ltd. “B” 
Specializes in manufacture of 
hardwood flooring of all kinds 


Canada Foils, Ltd. 
Oldest and largest foil converting 
plant in Canada 
è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 
§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
t Inactive issue; doesn’t trade. 
a Asked. 
b Bid. 


10 
12 


0.40 
1.00 


13 
27% 


3.1 
3.6 


31 
18 


0.60 
0.10 


20% 
5⁄2 


2.9 
1.9 


12 055 tł t 


1.00 27 3.7 





Over Half a Century 
of Investment Experience 


With over 50 years of experience in Canadian invest- 
ments, our organization is well prepared to serve 
investors interested in Canadian securities. Our serv- 
ices are readily available to investing institutions, 
banks and dealers. 


Direct private wire connections with affiliated offices 
in fourteen principal Canadian cities provide fast 
and accurate service in Canadian securities, and en- 
able us to execute orders promptly on all Canadian 
stock exchanges, or at net prices in United States 


funds if desired. 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Ine. 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone DIgby 4-0633 
Affiliated with 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


and 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Head Office — 36 King St., West, Toronto 1, Canada 


Br 
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No. Con- 


Divs. Paid 


Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd.. 
Holding and operating company— 
machinery & equipment interests 

Canada Malting Co., Ltd. 
Malt for the brewing & distilling 
industries 

Canada Packers Ltd., “B”... 
Full line of packinghouse prods. 

Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corp. 
Lends on first mertgage security, 
issues debentures, accepts deposits 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
Freight and passenger’ vessels: 
other diverse interests include 
hotels 

Canada Vinegars Ltd. ___---~ 
Vinegar and apple products 

Canada Wire and Cable Co. 
Ltd “a? 


Copper and steel wires and ropes 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Operates 858 branches throughout 

the world 

Succeeded by Canadian Imperial 

Bank of Commerce 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. 
Holding co.—brewing and grain 
milling interests 

Canadian Bronze Co., Ltd... 
Holding co. — subidiaries make 
bronze bushings and 
castings 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Synthetic yarns and fabrics 


Canadian Dredge & Dock Co. 
O aaa a 
General dredging; construction & 
repair work on waterways 

Canadian Fairbanks Morse 
ee E paa 
Exclusive sales agents for Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. of Chicago 

Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., Ltd. 
Exclusive manufacturing & sell- 
ing rights of General Electric 
products in Canada 

Canadian Gen. Invest. Ltd. —- 
Management type invest. trust 

Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce 
Operates 1,221 branches through- 
out the world. i 

Canadian Industries Ltd. .--- 
Chemicals and allied products 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Ltd. 
Manufactures compressors, pneu- 
matic tools, pulp and paper 

Canadian International 
Investment Trust Ltd.__--- 
Management type of investment 
trust 

Canadian Oil Cos., Ltd.____-- 


Petroleum refining & distribution 


Can. Pac. Ry. Co., “Ord.” oe 
“The” private railway system of 
Canada 


bearings, 





secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash June 30, 


17 


34 


26 


106 


19 


37 


23 


17 


34 


26 


12 


24 


31 


33 


94 


35 
32 


11 


36 
18 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for Quota- 
tion 
June 30, 
1961 1961% 
—Canadian $ § — 
1.25 1934 
2.50 74 
1.75 57% 
2.00 b70% 
1.50 57% 
1.40 4215 
0.25 938 
1.65 4814 
1.50 20 
1.25 28 
0.80 12% 
0.60 834 
12.00 b750 
1.35 3814 
2.05 67% 
0.50 16 
1.50 40% 
1.00 22 
0.80 31% 
1.50 25% 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
June 30, 
1961 


6.3 


3.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.6 


3.3 


2.7 


3.4 


7.5 


4.5 


6.4 


6.9 


1.6 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 
3.7 


4.5 


2.5 
6.0 


è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


b Bid. 











Coal producer on western slope 
of Canadian Rockies 





(1237) 25 
Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion 
YearsCash June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961% 
—Canadian $ § — 
Canadian Tire Corp., Ltd. new 18 +0.70 49 
Sells automotive accessories, parts, 
etc., through 170 stores 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd... __ 12 0.75 21 
Shipbuilding, repairs; also makes 
industrial and mining machinery 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Bibs: hiire a a A 16 0.90 33 
Airbrakes and large variety of 
electrical apparatus 
Chartered Trust Co..------- 27 2.00 b85%4 
General fiduciary business 
Chateau-Gai Wines Ltd... _ 17 1.00 26% 
Wines and juices 
Cochenour Willans Gold 
IL: aaa 14 0.14 3.95 
Gold producer N. W. Ontario 
Collingwood Terminals, Ltd. 20 1.00 b1l4% 
Operates a 2 million bushel grain 
elevator in Collingwood, Ontario 
Commonwealth Int’l Corp. 
a a a 28 0.32 b8.91 
A mutual investment trust of 
Management type. 
Conduits National Co., Ltd... 25 0.80 11 
Rigid electrial conduits, elbows, 
couplings, etc. 
Confederation Life Assoc... 38 2.00 158 
Wide range of endowment and life 
policies 
Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Can. Ltd. 29 1.00 27 
Lead, zinc, silver, chemical fer- 
tilizers, etc. 
Consol. Paper Corp., Ltd... 16 2.00 47% 
Owns five mills; daily newsprint 
capacity 2,764 tons 
Consumers Gas Co. new____- 114 0.40 17 
Manufactures and distributes gas 
in the Toronto area 
Consumers Glass Co., Ltd... 26 0.975 23 
Wide variety of glass containers 
Corby (H.) Distillery Ltd. V.t. 25 100 17% 
Holding and operating co. —al- 
cohol and spirits 
Corporate Investors Ltd... 29 0.32 b9.96 
A mutual Fund trust of manage- 
ment type. 
Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd... 27 0.80 12 
Manufactures heavier grades of 
cotton duck 
Crain, R. Te. Pifana 16 0.40 17% 
Manufactures & sells continuous 
business forms 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ltd. 33 3.00 64 
Bottle caps for the beverage in- 
dustry 
CS RE Ge nencen 62 1.00 b40 
Genera] fiduciary business 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
BAO, -sindsbste beds ied 44 0.75 b21 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 


2.7 


2.3 
3.8 


3.5 


7.1 


3.6 


7.1 


1.3 


3.7 


4.2 


2.3 


4.2 
5.6 


3.2 


6.7 


2.3 


4.7 


2.5 


3.6 


Continued on page 26 


è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange 


Rate. 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


b Bid. 








Canadian Securities 


Inquiries welcomed from institutional 
investors and dealers 


Greenshields & Co (N.Y. Ine 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: W Hitehall 3-9525 


Teletype: NY 1-3708 


Canadian Affiliate: Greenshields Incorporated—Business established 1910 


MONTREAL 


anches in the principal cities of Canada and in London, England 


-- 


TORONTO 


QUEBEC 


OTTAWA 


WINNIPEG SHERBROOKE 


LONDON 
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` > Cash Divs. Approx. 
? WwW P | eT Including % Yield 
Canada S e conomic O 1Cy No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
A secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
f G wth Years Cash June 30, June 30, June 30, 
n rospec S or ro Divs. Paid 1961 1961% 1961 
—Canadian $ § — 
s n a c 3 
Continued from page 25 Dover. Industries Ltd. ------ 22 0.69 b10% 5.6 
; Owns and operates two flour 
peze pu, mills, capacity 1,350 bbls. daily; 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on as ag and 1 ice cream cone 
i 2Mos.to tion Paymts. to c i iF as 
Years Cash “lee 30, June 30, June 30, Economic Invest’t Trust Ltd. 35 1.70 44% 38 
Divs. Paid 1961 19614 1961 General investment trust business 
—Canadian $ § — Eddy Match Co. Ltd. ------- 24 150 27% 55 
isti - Manufactures and sells wood and 
“ao? Corp.-Seagrems 25 1.70 3934 43 book matches and eer subs. 
Ce EEE e a f in lumber business and manu- 
A holding sage gt oe ° jocpumas as wading machines 
s an ns 
vaar EER Tia cT vi 42 0.70 23 3.0 Electrolux Corp. ----.------ 18 *1.20 37 3.2 
Ontario gold producer ca. “Electrolux” vacuum cleaners, & 
Dai i ifie 
Dominion and Anglo Invest- EER bb 
ment Corp., Ltd. new _.. 22 70.40 bis 2.8 Empire Life Insurance Co... 11 1.00 b115 . 
Investment holding company __ Operates as life insurance co. 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd._-- a Equitable Life Insurance Co. i 
Bridges, cranes and structural 49 0.80 18% 43 E daa 23 0.90 b56 1.6 
steel of aren Co. Ltd Wide line of life and endowment 
Dominion Corset Co. ; aoe policies 
, i b18 5.6 ; i i 
caren ladies’ foundation 12 1.00 Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
. + . 3, 2 5 
i : 1.00 17 5.9 SE, Simeparcngsee dn sole 29 160 62% j 
ooon Engineering Wks., 20 Nickel, copper, cobalt; subsidiary 
a ae aae p T a roduces steel castings 
Wide variety of machines and p es 
equipment Famous Players Canadian 
Dominion Fabrics, Ltd.------ E b121 48 T ON ATO 37 1.50 18% 8.1 
Towels, tapestries. draperies, etc. 35 0.60 1212 . arenes Sopas ee — pic- 
. . : t 
Dominion Foundries & Steel fure aope 1y panad, 
a a as lhe 25 1.40 5656 2.5 Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, = 
Makes wide variety of primary Bs. abd hi etn ck beeen at Sue mem 34 1.00 2034 4.9 
steel products Operates large candy chain of 
Dominion Glass Co., Ltd. _.. 44 2 80 71⁄4 3.9 1407 stores and ł,104 —— 7 bu 
Wide variety of glassware Finlayson Enterprises ae B” 11 0.55 b6 9.2 
Dominion Insurañce Corp.--- 18 8.00 b325 2.9 ar OARRA. ian Dir 
Operates company for fire insur- metics, etc. 
ance, etc. F 
ad i à ord Motor Co. of Canada, 
ai = one ge re ae 75 1.20 b22 55 Common --- apaina enika 29 5.00 160 3.1 
.? ee s 7 É Automotive manufacturer 
Wide range of linoleum and oil- : P L s È 
cloth products Foundation Co. of Canada 
ini i rest- N PE TEETE N 22 0.50 12% 4.1 
eee invest 10 +0.3833 14 27 Engineers & general contractors 
Investment trust of management Fraser Companies, Ltd. -._-- 18 1.20 23% 5.0 
type Wide variety paper and lumber 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. a há produit; synthetic yarns and 
ee ee ee 16 i 8 i ae as 4 à 
ene. —coal, iron & steel A. J. Freiman, Ltd. ......-. 16 70.75 b50 1D 
interests í Owns and operatés 2 department 
E s stores in Ottawa 
ini WRA iiaae 20., 1.25---74% 1.7 j R 
— ev and meatchain *~ Gatineau Power Co... ------- 24 1.60... 37 4.3 
of 349 stores Hydro-electric energy in Eastern 
J Canada 
ini T Chemical i P 
aes oe, S 16 065 ii ja General Bakeries Ltd.____—-- 11 040 10 40 
eo! ted a. a A p One of Canada’s largest inde- 
gery th Mel tae & peecucet pendent bakery operations Makes 
o s bread, cakes, biscuits and con- 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd... 50 0.70 14 5.0 fectionery 
Wide range of cotton yarns and General Steel Wares Ltd.____ 21 0.20 10 20 
erent = Household utensils; hotel, restau- 
Donohue Brothers Ltd. ----- 16 0.90 20 4.5 rants, and hospital equipment; 
Owns and operates a paper mill refrigerators, etc. 
at Clermont, Quebec hia - 
¢ Quotations represent June 30, 1261 sale prices or the last sale price 
@ Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price prior tc that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. $ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate 


$ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


» Bid. 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


* Dividend paid in U. S. Currency. 
b Bid. 





Loaded Ore Cars in the C.N.R. Yards at Atikokan 


Steep Rock has Canada’s most modern group of plants and 
service facilities for the production of direct-shipping iron 
ores and ores treated to exacting customer specifications. 


STEEP ROCK IRON MINES LIMITED 


Mines, Plants and Head Office — Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, Canada 





No. Con- 


Years Cash 
Divs. Paid 


Goderich Elevator and 
Pranett CO; AllGiinn ciiissasw 


Operates 4 grain elevators. Ca- 
pacity 3,000,000 bushels 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ef Canada, 144. -.<.-..-+- 
Natural and synthetic rubber 
products 


Gordon Mackay Stores Ltd. 
“pR” naa a 


Manages subsidiaries which dis- 
tribute textile products and allied 
goods 


Grand & Toy Ltd. --.------- 
Manufactures commercial & gen- 
eral stationery & business forms 
and distributes office supplies & 
furniture throughout Ontario 


35 


37 


18 


... Thursday, September 21, 1961 





Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion 
June 30, June 30, 
1961 19614 
—Canadian $ § — 
1.50 b17 
6.00 147 
0.50 856 
1.80 b43% 
0.60 1934 


Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd.. 
Manufactures newsprint and un- 
bleached sulphite paper 

` ” 

Great West Coal Co., Ltd. “B 
Wholesale distributor of lignite 
coal x 

Great-West Life Assur. Co._- 
Wide range of life, accident and 
health policies 

Greening (B.) Wire Co., Ltd. 
Wide variety of wire products 

Guaranty Trust Co. of Can.- 
Genera! fiduciary’ business 

Hallnor Mines, Ltd. ~------- 
Ontario gold producer 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd. -- 
Wide variety of textile products 

Harding Carpets Ltd.------- 
Specializes in seamless ‘“Axmin- 
ster” and “Wilton” rugs 

Hayes Steel Products Ltd._-- 
Wide variety of automotive parts 

Hinde and Dauch Ltd._---~--- 
Wide variety of paperboards, 
boxes, etc 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
ja RS a a ee 
Ontario gold producer 

Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. Ltd. 
Manitoba copper & zinc products 

Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. 
Lends money on first mortgage 
security and operates deposit and 
debenture accounts 

Imperial Bank of Canada 
Succeeded by Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce. 

Operates 328 branches throughout 
Canada 

Imperial Flo - Glaze Paints 
(eee 
Varnishes, 
paints, etc 

Imperial Life Assurance Co. 
cE S anaa a, 
Comprehensive range of life, en- 
dowment and term policies 

Imuperial Obl Eid. .....--«<-- 
With subsidiaries comprises full 
integrated oil enterprises 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Can- 
S e aN 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 

Industrial Acceptance Corp., 
CO teen epee 
Purchases acceptances; also small 
loans & gen’l insurance business 

Interior Breweries Ltd. “B”_ 
Operates 2 breweries with com- 
bined capacity of 70,000 barrels 
per year 

International Bronze Powders 
I san eae ened lta 


Holding co. Subs. manufacture 
bronze and aluminum powders 


Internationai Metal Industries 
Name changed to Wood (John) 
Industries Ltd. Shares exchanged 
share for share 


International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. new__________ 
Holding and operating co.—Pri- 
mary operations at mines and 
smelters Sudbury, Ontario 

International Paper Co. new. 
Holding and operating co. — Op- 
erates pulp and paper mills in 
Canada and the U. S. 

International Utilities Corp.- 
Management and development of 
natural gas and electrical com- 
panies in Alberta 

Investment Foundation Ltd.. 
Management type investment 
trust 

Jockey Club Ltd... Ara 
Operates several horse race tracks 
in Ontario 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines 
DEO -Inir RE TS 
Ontario gold producer 


Labatt (John) Ltd. 


General 


lacquers, enamels, 


near 


brewing business 


Lamaque Gold Mines Ltd. `.. 
Quebec gold producer 
Lambert, Alfred, Inc. “B” 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of footwear goods 


15 


15 


62 


24 
33 
23 
20 
26 


19 
28 


21 


50 


14 


11 


11 


28 


16 


18 


18 


10 


22 
17 
23 
11 


0.125 b3.05 


5.15 a575 

0.10 b2.95 
0.825 44 

0.14 1.75 
090 19% 
0.70 13% 
1.50 b21% 
180  49%4 
0.66 24% 


3.00 56 
2.125 41% 


160 28 


2.50 119 


135 43% 


0.675 


1434 


180 6234 


0.20 4.40 
0.60 bl15 
71.575 81 
71.017 31% 
140 44 
2.40 b40 
0.10 4.00 
0.80 9.50 
1.25 37% 
0.20 b3.30 
0.80 bl4e2 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
June 30, 
1961 


8.8 


4.1 


4.1 


3.1 


4.1 


0.9 


3.4 
1.9 
8.0 
4.5 
5.3 


6.9 
3.6 


5.4 


5.1 


4.0 


1.9 


3.2 


3.2 


6.0 


N 
gı 


8.4 
3.3 


gi 
vl 


è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 


prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


a Asked. 
b Bid. 
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oO 


Canada’s New Economic Policy 


And Prospects for Growth 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion 
Years Cash June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 19614 
—Canadian $ § — 
Lambton Loan & Investment 
n E EEE F EEN O 118 1.75 31 
Oldest mortgage company in Can- 
ada, Company also issue deben- 
tures and accepts deposits. 
Laura Secord Candy Shops, 
Bh scence cn a a 35 0.70 16% 
Retail candy chain in Ontario & 
Quebec—133 stores 
Lawson and Jones Ltd. “B’— 13 1.00 b30 
Engaged in printing and litho- 
graphing, manufactures labels, 
folding cartons and calendars, etc. 
Leitch Gold Mines Ltd.______ 24 0.06 1.53 
Ontario gold producer 
Lees Bves..- Lid... .......... 16 0.15 7% 
Wholesale hardware trade in 
Eastern Canada 
Loblaw Cos. Ltd. “B”______-_ 39 0.475 43% 
Operates chain of 229 ‘“‘self-serv- 
ice” grocery stores in Ontario 
a A a aa 23 0.375 b15% 
Operates 224 ‘“‘self-service” food 
markets in northern New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Lower St. Lawrence Power 
E a li eee sa ie 11 1.00 40% 
Quebec electric utility 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Ltd.. 26 1.00 25% 


Chocolate 
products 


and other confection 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
June 30, 
1961 


5.6 


3.9 
1.9 


1.1 


2.5 
3.9 











Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive Cash 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 


Second Table Starting on Page 29 





Macassa Mines, Ltd. ____-_--- 13 0.15 3.10 


Ontario gold producer 


MacLaren Power & Paper 
ee r 
Holding company—newsprint, lum- 
bering and power interest 

MacMillan, Bloedel & 

Powell River Ltd..____---- 


Company formed as a result of 
merger in December, 1959, of 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. and 
Powell River Co. Ltd. 

Fully integrated lumber business; 
large exporter 


Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines 
Ltd. 


Ontario gold producer 


Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd. ___ 
Owns and operates Toronto sports 
arena of same name 


Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd._____- 


Grain handling; flour milling; 
operation of bakeries, etc. 


Maritime Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. Ltd.___--_--- 
Operates largest telephone system 
in Nova Scotia and through sub- 
sidiaries in. P.E.I. 

Massey-Ferguson, Ltd.__---- 


Complete line of farm implements 
and machinery 


Maxwell Ltd. 
Manufactures washing machines, 
dryers, lawn mowers and food 
choppers 

McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., com. 


General grain dealings 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. 
Ltd. 


See Texaco Canada Limited 
Oil production, refining and dis- 
tribution 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 
Ltd. 


Ontario gold producer 


Midland & Pacific Grain 
Rs OR nt a tediintoe 
Dealers in grain and operates line 
elevators in Western Canada 

Milton Brick Co., 


Makes first quality face brick 


Mining Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
Holding, exploration & financing 
company 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
om thous: ee 
Newsprint, specialty papers and 
other timber products 

Mitchell (J. S.) & Co., Ltd._- 


General supply house for many 
industries in Eastern Quebec 
Ltd. 


Mitchell (Robert) Co., 
a. sp i Kas c ¥ 
Brass, bronze, nickel and other 
metal products 


Modern Containers Ltd. “A’”_ 
Makes tube containers for tooth 
paste, shaving cream and other 
semi-liquid products 


100 22% 


0.175 2.29 


16 1.20 b28 


16 0.3928 155% 


16 


12 


15 1.35 


1.00 


16 1.00 195% 


12 0.20 


13 0.70 


15 160 32% 


27 0.625 b18 


ae _14 055 9% 


14 0.75 b10 


3.15 


7.6 
4.3 


4.9 


3.5 


5.8 


è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 


prior to that da‘e. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


b Bid. 


... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


No. Con- 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
YearsCash June 30, 


Divs. Paid 
Molson’s Brewery, Ltd. “B”_ 17 
Montreal brewer 
Monarch Investments Ltd... 14 


Operates and owns number of 


apartment houses 

Montreal City & District Sav- 
ings Bank 
Operates 48 branches in province 
of Quebec. 

Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Ltd. 


Diesel-electric locomotives and 
related production 

Montreal Refrigerating & 
SG 2A. W sonnant 


Operates general and cold storage 
warehouse in Montreal 


Montreal Trust Co. sosanna 
Executor & trustee, management 
of securities & real estate 


Moore Corp. Lid. ........... 
Business forms, advertising dis- 
play products, etc. 


Morgan (Henry & Co.) Ltd._ 
Owns and operates department 
stores in Ontario & Quebec. 


Mount Royal Rice Mills__--- 
Manufactures and distributes rice 
products. 

National Drug and Chemical 
Co. of Canada, Ltd.___--~- 


Wholesaler of drugs, chemical & 
general merchandise 


National Grocers Co., Ltd._-- 
Ontario grocery wholesaler 

National Hosiery Mills Ltd. 
“a 
Manufactures ladies’ hosiery 

National Steel Car Corp., Ltd. 


Railway cars, automobile chassis, 
etc. 


National Trust Co., Ltd._.--- 
General trust business, also 
accepts deposits 


Neon Products of Canada Ltd. 


Neon advertising signs 
New Brunswick Telephone 


Operates telephone system in 
New Brunswick 


Newfoundland Light & Pow. 
E E aa 
Operating public utility 

Niagara Wire Weaving Co., 
EE: er a een 


Makes wire mesh, cloth, wire 
weaving machinery, etc. 





@ Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 
$ Add current Canadian Exehange Rate. 


91 


16 


16 


53 


18 


19 


16 


21 


20 


14 
25 


63 


32 


53 


13 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


* Dividend paid in U. S. Currency. 
t Inactive issue; doesn’t trade. 

a Asked. 

b Bid. 


Slit BANK 


helps you steer through 
tax problems 


Approx. 
% Yield 


Based on 

Paymts. to 

June 30, 
1961 


3.5 
5.5 


3.0 


7.1 


3.0 


1.4 


1.9 


4.4 


5.2 


2.7 


0.7 
3.2 


2.3 


5.2 


4.7 


3.3 


6.0 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for Quota- 
tion 
June 30, 
1961 1961¢ 
—Canadian $ § — 
0.90 26 
2.00 a36%4 
2.40 b80 
1.00 141% 
+1.45 t 
1.80 b60 
*0.80 56% 
0.75 39 le 
1.30 2914 
0.80 151% 
0.60 b22 
0.04 6 
0.40 123% 
2.00 b86% 
0.60 blli 
0.60 b123 
2.00 61 
0.80 13% 


fe 


If you are a businessman with interests in 
Canada, you will face the same kind of 
taxation problems as you do in the U.S.A. 
Knowing the facts on taxes that affect your 
interests will do much to help you make 
profitable decisions. The information you 
need is clearly defined in a free booklet 
offered to you by The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
It’s called The Canadian Business Guide— 
the new revised edition of the memorandum 
on Income Taxes. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon to receive your free copy of this 
helpful Scotiabank booklet. 


Soli BANK 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. 
Chicago Representative: Board of Trade Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office: 611 Wilshire Bivd. 
General Office: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 

11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


re ee ee ee ee ee ee Á ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961% 1961 
N pape tad —Canadian $ § — 
oranda Mines, ee 
Copper and gold producer ™ =a 48% k 
Normetal Mining Corp., Lt 
Quebec copper cn zinc Be aas ” nan ore e 
Northern Telephone Co. L Y 
Operates aian system a ” one sh ii 
centres Northern Ontario and 
Northwestern Quebec. Dec. 31, 
1957, had 48,817 telephones in use 
Northland Utilities Ltd. y 
Distributes electric power and gas e: ma SIN re 
to several cities in Western Can. 
Nova Scotia Light & Power 
C niente eh ida 32 0.60 17% 3.4 
Diverse utility interests in Hali- 
fax and vicinity in Nova Scotia 
Office Specialty Manu. Co. 
E PERPERA PREES 16 0.80 15 5.3 
Manufactures and distributes of- 
fice furniture and supplies 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 59 2.25 b54 4.2 
Mills flour, feeds, and cereals 
Okanagan Telephone Co.____ 13 060 13% 43 
Owns and operates local and long 
distance phone system. At latest 
report has 22,421 phones in use. 
Ontario Loan and Debenture 
as cones cede een a 91 1.20 b34 3.5 
Accepts deposits and sells deben- 
tures; invests in first mortgages 
Ontario Steel Products Co., 
RS. oaa a a 24 1.40 19% 7.2 
Automotive springs, bumpers and 
plastic products 
Pacific Atlantic Canadian 
Investment Co. Ltd..____- 20 0.15 2.75 5.4 
Investment trust of Management 
type 
Pacific Coast Terminals 
ik SREY Nt T 18 3.00 b80% 3.7 
Owns terminal facilities and cold 
storage warehouse at New West- 
minster, B. C. Capacity—1,500,000 
tons cargo per year 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd.___-_ 36 0.90 24% 3.7 
Industrial pipe and tubing 
Pato Consolidated Gold 
ta ooo AF Giincientascnc 23 0.20 2.27 8.8 
Operates a gold dredging project 
in Colombia, S. A. 
sO Ra Re eee 55 1.80 31 5.8 
Woolen, cotton and silk knitted 
goods 
People’s Credit Jewellers 
RS cuits ote Scene canteen seid alae 20 0.70 2312 3.0 


Retailer of jewelry and associated 
merchandise 





Continued on page 28 


è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


b Bid. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 


Business Development Dept., 44 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet 


—Canadian Business Guide. 
Name — 
Address. 

Company Name 


Position 


[C] Check here to put your name on our free mailing list 
for Scotiabank's Monthly Review, which reports each 
month on a current topic affecting Canadian business. 
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Divs. 
’s New E ic Poli sepe re incluing Vie 
e ncluding ie ‘on- - 
Canada’s New Economic Policy na E aw Doe No, Con. Extras for Quota- Based on è 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to YearsCash June 30, June 30, June 30 = 
And Pros ets for Gro W th YearsCash June 30, June 30, June 30, Divs Paid 1961. 19610" Ise,” 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961¢ 1961 s —Canadian $ § — 
—Canadian $ § — 3 I 
Continuos: ffant page z Sicks’ Breweries Ltd. ------- PA: 020 AOU -40 Tiled Canedien Gee) Tne ois j ao 
Cash Divs Approx. Beer, ale, stout and carbonated vestment Trust Ltd.------- 74 . 
Including % Yield beverages Investment trust of the manage- 
No. Con- Extrasfor Quota- Basedon Sigma Mines (Quebec) Ltd.. 22 0.175 4.40 40 ment type — X 
secutive 12 ae ae — Quebec gold producer Toronto-Dominion Bank----- 104 2.00 635% # 3.1 
une y une a à r X dR anches, 541 i 
Divs. Paid it 1961 1961 I IN Sirhan irene coc 14 1.00 b18% 5.4 pa a ae ian oh 
—Canadian $ § — Lingerie, swim suits and other cago, and one in London, Eng. 
rayon products / 
Photo Engravers & Electro- ot neral Trusts Corp. 78 160 72% 2.2 
$ 0.80 b141 55 Silverwood Dairies, Ltd. “A” 15 0.60 11% 52 Toronto General Trusts Corp 
Eee 28 . 72 . i General fiduciary business 
i " Full line of dairy products , 
Photo engravings, electrotypes, s 7 á s Traders Finance Corp Ltd 
commercial photography, etc. eee, oa Ln one 16 0.725 29% 2.4 B a > 45 240 b511 4.7 
7 3/ Owns and operates through subs ---/----------- “Soma $ eo ; 
Placer Development, Ltd. --- 29 0.65 19% 3.3 dept. stores in Canada , Purchases f installment sales ob- 
Investment—holding company— R : ligations 
gold interests Siscoe Mines Ltd._....._._-- 12 0.07 145 48 ; da. Ltd. 13 0.475 18x 26 
7 200 57 3.5 Holding Co. with interest in var- Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd, 1. . 2 i 
Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 25 . 6 : a iia Yee 
ili idi ? ious mines located in Ontario and Production, storage, transmission 
wn ae an nn Quebec and distribution of natural gas 
s = : 9 4 7 ite se rp. 
Premier Trust Co._._._...___ 45 8.00 b250 3.2 Slater Industries Ltd.________ 24 70.40 7% 5.1 a oe Corp., 37 08s 13 50 
Operates as trust company trustee, Slater (N.) Co., Ltd... __.- td., -~---------------- . . 
i J 7 Operates 34 motion picture thea- 
ete. Pole-line hardware for power t in Mentreal ama other Que- 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd... 18 2.00 50 4.0 ime metal stampings tye to Weptrenl i 
ee ee Succeeded by Slater Industries United Canadian Shares Ltd. 37 0.80 b16.15 5.0 = 
Provincial Bank of Canada_-__ 61 1.45 42 3.5 Ltd. Holding co.— insurance interests 
————— n, T O Smith (Howard) Paper Mills United Corporations Ltd. “B” 21 0.90 24% 3.7 
e. a e a aa 17 1.20 4714 25 Au investment trust of the man- 
Quebec Power Co. --.-.---- 47 160 38 4.2 Pulp and paper manufactures in agement type 
ee eee Canada Upper Canada Mines Ltd... 22 0.03 138 22 
Quebec SE- mur 11 1.05 46% 2.3 SOUR OO Lid ann 26 0.80 30 2.7 Ontario gold producer A 
rovides elephone services o Publishes seven daily newspapers S ¥ 
some 300 towns & villages in 17 across Canada: EOIS ER Ventures Ltd. scecneewewes== 13 0.60 47% 1.3 
counties of Eastern Quebec radio stations nie a i Dom 
ini i exploration an evelopment c 
Quemont Mining Corporation Southern Canada Power Co. i A 
DEE a e an 11 0.90 8.65 10.4 Pee. CS 250 a55 45 van Ltd. ee haiei 15 0.80 14 5.7 
Produces gold, silver, copper, zinc, Operating public utility; Southern ~~ i 3 meS g 
and pyrites in Quebec Quebec Victoria & Grey Trust Co... 11 150 53 2.8 
Quinte Milk Prod., Ltd..____ 13 0.15 b7 2.1 Sovereign Life Assurance Co. Operates as trust company 
Wide variety of milk products of ges 43 2.50 b220 1.1 Waite Amulet Mines, Ltd... 22 0.80 6.35 12.6 A 
Reitman’s (Canada) EaR oe 11 0.45 b16 1⁄2 29 Life and endowment insurance Quebec copper-zinc producer 
Through holdings of 3 subs. oper- Standard Paving & Materials Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham i 
ates 111 retail clothing stores in Ltd 14 0.80 b1334 5.8 pa T A a 26 1.75 52 3.4 
Ontario and Quebec General paving contractor —@— Holding company—extensive liquor A 
Robertson (P. L.) Manufac- 20 0.50 b8% 59 Standard Radio Ltd._______-_ 21 0.75 b19% 3.9 interesis 055 be% 56 
CEE GA, BAe ecnneen ns Through subsidiaries owns and Westeel Products Ltd._------ 21 09 ‘4 -a 
Wide range of screws and bolts operates radio and short wave Manufactures sheet metal A 
i i stations in Canada 7 wen “ewer 
Robinson Little & Co.,Ltd... 14 0.80 14 5.7 mpe oi i Wenna VE TS a a A 
Wholesale and retail merchandis- Stanfield’s 140d. e 24 0.80 b1334 5.8 LR eS a. PO T 5 i SrA . 
ing of dry goods & variety store Manufactures woolen & rayon un- Serves four western provinces 
lines derwear and hand knitting yarns Western Plywood Co. Ltd. 
Roiland Paper Co., Ltd. “B” 12 0.1563 12 1.3 Stedman Brothers Ltd.______ 27 120 43 28 Se - cc oebetibttun tases 14 0.40 b10 4.0 Al 
High-grade bond writing paper & Wholesale and retail small wares Manufactures and sells veneer & 
related products business plywood. Plant in Vancouver 
Royal Bank of Camada_____- 93 2.425 75% 32 Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd.____ 46 240 738% 33 Westminster Paper Co., Ltd. 
Operates 969 branches throughout Engaged in all branches of steel o O a aaa 29 0.75 b42 1.8 
the world productioa Wide range of paper specialty 
: : ducts 
Russell Industries Ltd. ______ 2 060 10% 57 Sterling Trusts Corp. —_...___- 25 2.30 b73 3.2 ae i 5, aa 
Holding company — machine tool General fiduciary business Weston (George) Ltd. “B”... 32 0.2333 20% 1.1 — 
interests St t (D. A.) Oil C Ltd 22 150 b22 6.8 Fine biscuits, bread, cakes, con- 
: uar . Aà. 1 O. a i s fectionery, etc. 
a eee Makes extreme friction lubricants Wood Alexander Ltd 11 0.30 b400 7.5 
Ltd. --------- —~—---~----- 11 1.00 24 4.2 and related products ae } note ss 
Newsprint and allied products Operates wholesale hardware busi- 
Supertest Petroleum Corp., ness 
Sangamo ey Gas oi. 25 0.55 b9 6.1 Ltd. “Vot. Com.” new... 36 0.05 b3.25 15 Wood, John, Industries Ltd. ; at 
Electric meters, motors, switches, Markets petroleum products in MEE vA ae a 19 1.60 26 6.2 
=. Ontario and Quebec Holding Co. Subs. Canada & U. S. 
m z Jat hes ; 1 trade 
Scythes & Co. Ltd._---__- Taa Sa 1.00 bill 9.1 Tamblyn (G.) Ltd.__________ 25 105 22 48 mír. Setet Donters, oll. ira 
Manufactures cotton and wool Operates chain of 128 drug stores quir ' d d 
waste, cotton, wipers, etc. , Woodward Stores (1947) Ltd. 14 0.40 20% 20 
Shawinigan Water and Power : Utd ng 86 OJO 164 61 fer 'aeven deparimental stores in 
Co, new -..-__--.---.-__-- 55 0.80 25% 3.2 Ontario gold producer — : western Canada through subsidi- 
Quebec electric utility aries 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Prage Canada Limited... 18- 160 65 2.5 Zeller’s Ltd. --. ee 21 1.40 40 3.5 
Canada, Ltd. ee 20 1.20 32 3.7 tribution f Operates cnain " 6 speciality 
Paints, varnishes, enamels, ete stores across Canada 
——— i è Qvotations reprėsent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price —_—_ 
@ Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. @ Quotations represent June 30, 1°61 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. § Add current Canadian Exchange Rate prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 
§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. +t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. § Add current Canadian Exchange Rate 
+t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. a Asked. + Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 
b Bid. b Bid. b Bid 














Finance Courses 
At New School 


The New School is offering a 
course in Personal Investment 
Problems for women to be con- 
ducted by Dr. Jerome B. Cohen, 
and Peter Bernstein. This will be 
given Wednesday morning; begin- 
ning Sept. 27 and will include: 
How to manage a personal port- 
folio; How to judge degrees of 
è risk; When to buy and sell; Se- 
lecting the industry and company; 
How to pick securities best suited 
to the individual investment ob- 
jective, mutual funds; Dollar av- 
eraging; Real estate investments, 
etc. Fee for the course is $50, 
plus a registration fee of $6. 

A course in Current Export- 
Import Practices and Financing 
will be given by Albert E. Meyer, 
President of the Park Bridge 
Corporation, beginning Oct. 5 at 
8:30 p.m. Fee is $30, including 
registration. 


Canadian 
Investment Securities 


A reliable source of 
information is the 
basic requirement of 
any Investor... 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges 


Affiliated offices in 
fifteen cities in Canada, England and France 


WILLS, BICKLE & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS: THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 
Two Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


44 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Telephone 368-3081 Cable Address WILBRICO 


Telex No. 02-2316 BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 
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TABLE II Cash Divs. Approx. Cash Divs. Approx. 
ait i Including % Yield Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on No. con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
YearsCash June 30, June 30, June 30, Years Cash June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 = 19614 1961 Divs. Paid 1961 1961% 1961 
B —Canadian $ § — —Canadian $ § — 
owes Company PR jn wipers 1.50 b32 4.7 Canadian Ice Machine Co. 10 0.10 8 1.2 
Manufacturers, importers and Ltd 
e . wholesalers of confectioners’ an saad i eirenenditientee and 
(Listed and Unlisted) bakers’ supplies r mery > a a S gp eree S aa 
Bralorne Pioneer Mines Ltd. 0.40 6.05 6.6 turing to installations 
Owns 2 producing gold mines jé ¢ ? 54 
O O Stoc Coderndindie AEn Na Da: sig on Wallpaper la 6 1.50 b325% 4.6 
( | ) | } } ] } k area British Columbia OEEO R D a 
E on anufactures wallpapers. Through 
Bridge & Tank of Canada Ltd. 0.40 5°% tak subsidiaries operates wallpaper & 
On Which Directly and through subsidiaries paint stores. 
aesigns, erects & fabricates build- g ¢ “mR 5 
CONSECUTIVE CASH ings, bridges: etc. Carter, James B. Ltd. “B”... 7 2.00 b50 4.0 
Å L Manufactures & markets automatic 
DIVIDENDS o A go ae 1.00 55 1.8 electrical, farm & heat transfer 
Manufactures Canadian Wines, products & acts as exclusive rep- 
E owning 1,500 acres of vineyards resentative for allied products, 
Have Been Paid From in Ontario. Plants in Niagara Plant in Winnipeg 
Falls, Ont. and Lachine, Que Cc i . San R 3 5 
Storage capacity 5,000,000 gals. ombined Enterprises Ltd... 9 0.60 1134 5.1 
5 t 10 } Also operates 14 retail stores. oon & operates companies mfg. 
BRS Í ood flavors, paints, industrial 
O ears British Columbia Packers rubber goods, moulded drug sun- 
Con "e ee ae 1.00 b15% 6.4 dries, elevator gears & machinery. 
Packs Salmon, clams, oysiers, etc. T Plants in Montreal, Toronto and 
with plants in British Columbia, Farnham, Ont. 
aia Nova Scotia and Manitoba. Brand idé ies 
Cash Divs. Approx. names are “Clover Leaf” and Consolidated wakeries of 5 93 5 
Including % Yield “Rupert Brand.” Canace. Ltd. eee eee em eeee 9 0.50 ) t 1 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on a. iiei - Holding Co. through subs. oper- 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to J iy BF. 6 4 0.35 »b4.50 7.8 ates 19 bakeries in Ontario & 
ae June 30, June 30, June 30, Manufactures warm air furnaces Quebec 
ivs. Paid 1961 1961 + using gas il c Ok j j 
he SOR, d 1961 a E or coal with plant Consolidated Discovery 
! z ; ? : inna 9 9 
American Nepheline Ltd.___- Calgary Power Ltd._________ 0.40 29 1.4 = hanes Mines Ltd. -----. 8 0.24 261 9.2 
ape M2 ` - 4 . producer, Yellowknife Dist., 
Name changed to Industrial Min- Alberta power utility N. W. T 
erals of Canada Ltd. Canada Crushed & Cut Stone o Cki ishi 
Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd.___- 5 120 43 2.8 Ltd ; 0.20 15 1.3 es eee N 5 
Owns & operates fuily integrated Sreesteen eran shame aaia P P > Ltd. -------------- paa 5 0.50 8 6.2 
plant for iron, steel, coke & by- oe ae cut = ——. chemical Prints and publishes books and 
products. Also Iron mines & subs. ; ne it mre umesvone. Pro- prints and lithographs. other 
operates coal mines. a “oe — 3 oe specialized printed material. 
; s in ntario. arehouse an oj 35 ) 
Anglo Canadian Oils Ltd.__-_- 7 1.00 b41 2.4 docks at Hamilton, Ontario. Urag S Se a sells detach- f — i i 
om, & apeos j rotinery in Canadian Arena Co. __--__-- 4.00 200 2.0 able bits for rock drilling and 
andon, an istributes and Operates Montreal Forum carbide drill rods 
Sells through company owned sta- À Dick Mi Ltd 8 17 2.75 } 
tions & agents Canadian Drawn Steel Co. = gnon ines Lâd.. -= >i 0.17 T: 6.2 
E F old producer Northern Ontario 
Anglo Scandinavian Invest- Ltd. (The) = me ewe 1.00 b15 6.7 Dominion Electrohome 
ment Corp. of Canada_____- 6 025 b9% 2.7 Stee tina take’ tes, a ee Industries Ltd. ......-.... 7 020 6% 3.0 
perates as an investment company and cold rolled steel and turned Manufactures and sells radios, 
Anthes-Imperial Co., Ltd. “A” 7 1.44 b34 4.2 and polished shafting. Plant and phonographe, television, electric 
Manufactures and distributes pipe storage buildings in Hamilton, Ont., ee Se ee ee 
and fittings for soil, water and approximately 87,000 sq. ft., ca- — 7 
air. Also boilers, radiators and pacity 36,000 tons annually. DuPont of Canada Ltd.___..-. 8 050 21% 2.3 
steel scaffoldin e sie Manufactures chemicals textile 
Atl Steel anf 6 Canadian General Securities 1.00 b22 4.5 fibres, commercial ecolestves. etc. 
a a 125 31% 39 EAd, “i Gh, wknkeyssddins 
Major producer of wide range of Investment holding company Continued on page 30 
alloy & tool steels & stainless _—- —— - i 
steel with plant at Welland, Ont. + Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
Subsidiaries operate in England, _ prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 4 
Mexico, has interest in similar $ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. § Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. ° m 
operation in Belgium. b Bid. b Bid. i 

















Two Wall Street 
Headquarters for 


Canadian Information 


At the corner of Wall Street and Broadway, you will find 
headquarters for information on Canadian businessoppor- 
tunities. Two Wall Street is the address of the New York 
Agency of Canada’s First Bank, an organization which 
has been helping U.S. businessmen operate north of the 
border for 100 years. Through this Agency, a $3-billion 
organization with 850 branches across Canada stands 
ready to serve you. You are invited to call—or write. 


MY BAN BANK OF MONTREAL 
Canada's Firat Bank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 






District Headquarters: Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: Two Wall St. + SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE - RESOURCES OVER $3 BILLION 


Carrington III 
__ With Boenning 


William G. Carrington, III, has 
joined the New York office of 
Boenning & Co., 111 Broadway, as 
Manager of the municipal bond 
department. Mr. Carrington was 
formerly with Vilas & Hickey. 


Robert Garrett to 
Admit C. M. Boyce 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Robert Gar- 
rett & Sons, South & Redwood 
Streets, members of the New York 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges, on Oct. 1 will admit C. 
Meredith Boyce to. partnership. 
Mr. Boyce is Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Mercantile-Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company. 


Hill, Darlington 
To Admit Two 


Hill, Darlington & Grimm, 2 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Oct. 1 will admit Lee 
B. Peterson, Jr. of Miami Beach, 
and Carl Sholtz of Ft. Lauder- 
dale to partnership in the firm. 


W. E. Hutton to 
Admit Partner 


Clinton J. Coombs will acquire a 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on Sept. 28 
will become a partner in W. E. 
Hutton & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 


exchanges. 












Sound Value 
In Canada 


Since 1945 U. S. business and 
individuals have increased their 
investment in Canada by over 
$10.8 billion to a total of $15.8 
billion. Over $5.6 billion of the 
total represents holdings of Cana- 
dian bonds and securities and the 
balance is in direct investments 
in plant and equipment. 






We offer an extensive investment 
service in all Canadian securities 
including latest quotations and 
prompt execution of orders in 
American funds. Our Canadian 
affiliate maintains offices in lead- 
a ing Canadian cities and a coast- 
== to-coast wire service. 


W.C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 
HA 2-9251 NY 1-1979 
An affiliate of 

W. C. Pitfield & Company Limited 


17 offices across Canada and a direct 
private wire system covering all Cana- 
dian Markets 
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value calculation. It appears clear, 
however, that the trend of par 
value below the unfortified 
boundary line is toward relative- 
ly low figures of $10 to $20. The 
strength of the trend toward low 
par value figures in the United 
States is suggested by the fact 
that the world’s largest bank, the 
Bank of America, employs a par 
value of $6.25. The day may not 
be remotely distant when a par 
value of $10 will predominate in 
the United States. The Dominion 
influence is salutary. 

The decennial revision of the 
Canadian Bank Act as a legisla- 
tive practice deserves brief but 
pointed reference. 


The Decennial Revision 


While it is difficult to assess 
the advantage and value of the 
decennial revision of the Bank 
Act, it is clear that such revision 
gives assurance that banking 
regulation harmonizes with the 
changing pattern of the economy. 

The period of a decade is of 
appropriate length. A thorough 
study by Parliament makes pos- 
sible modification of the basic 
banking law to suit changing con- 
ditions within the economy, 
whether of a major or minor na- 
ture; whether the change arises 
from a nascent and rapidly ex- 
panding gas and petroleum indus- 
try or from the domains of grain, 
lumber, and livestock. The de- 


cennial revision provides oppor- 
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tunity for the selection and 
implementation of improvement 
proposals as an aggregate. The 
consideration is both extensive 
and intensive. Intermediate legis- 
lative action may provide more or 
less minor correction; the decen- 
nial revision is at once compre- 
hensive, detailed, and careful. 

An interesting feature of the 
Canadian banks, uniform account- 
ing methods, has emerged with- 
out specific legislative action. 


Uniform Accounting Methods 


In recent years. substantially 
uniform accounting methods have 
been adopted by the Chartered 
banks for reserve purposes as well 
as for other ends. The paper work 
is done largely by the banks and 
the size of the staff in the office 
of the Inspector-General has been 
commensurately small. The work 
of the Inspector-General has thus 
been simplified and expedited. 

Early in the history of the of- 
fice of the Inspector-General a 
decision had to be made as to 
whether “there should be a very 
large staff to do the work or 
whether the banks should be 
asked to do most of the paper 
work for us.”2 The decision was 


in favor of a small staff and heavy 
reliance of the Inspector-General 
on frequency and detail of reports. 
Uniformity of accounting methods 





2C. F. Elderkin, Inspector-General of 
Banks, Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence, House of Commons, Stand- 
ing Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce, No. 20, p. 951. 
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contribute to the success of the 
existing type of supervision and 
examination, involving as it does, 
the work of the Inspector-General 
and his office, that of the share- 
holders’ auditors, and the aid and 
cooperation of each of the Char- 
tered banks with its inspectors, 
credit officers, district supervisors, 
branch managers, and general 
manager. The Inspector-General’s 
study of reports precedes his ac- 
tual examination of the bank. His 
emphasis is placed on loans and 
reserves. 


Inner or Undisclosed Reserves 
Serve As Extra Ballast in Stress 
and Storm 

Banking is contradictory in its 
terminology. The term reserve is 
used with sharply different mean- 
ings. Reserve, when an asset 
means cash or its immediately 
convertible equivalent, e.g., credit 
on the books of the Bank of Can- 
ada. In contrary fashion, the 
same term, reserve—as a liability 
—may stand as an accounting al- 
lowance for a loss, or for a con- 
tingency, or for merely an ac- 
crual. Then, in the case of an 
undisclosed or secret reserve, the 
term may mean the deliberate 
cutting down of an asset value or 
values below real value and treat- 
ing the reduced valuation as if 
correct. The secret reserve in- 
volves concealed asset value. Se- 
cret or undisclosed reserves are 
in tune with extra concern and 
extra caution for the safety of 
depositor and other creditor in- 
terests. 


Considerations Involved in the 
Canadian Banker’s View of 
Secret Reserves 


In the domain of Parliamentary 
discussion few, if any, topics re- 
ceive the attention accorded secret 
reserves. The case for their re- 
tention is presented -vigorously 
by the bank representatives and 
scrutinized minutely by commit- 
teemen and members generally. 
The following points are of vital 
importance. 

(1) Little harm may derive 
from having the bank stronger 
than its financial statement indi- 
cates. 

(2) It is a point of strength that 
a smaller volume of profit is made 
available for distribution to share- 
holders when the secret reserves 
are augmented. 

(3) When profits are employed 
in swelling the secret reserves, 
within definitely fixed limits 
those profits are income-tax free. 

(4) Secret reserves prepare even 
for losses that in the banker’s 
finite judgment may never come. 

(5) The reputation of the banks 
for stability is a national asset 
of the first importance to the com- 
munity in general. 

(6) History has demonstrated 
the advantage of the banks being 
able to present a reasonably stable 


position in time of violent and 
sudden stress. 
(7) It is almost obvious also 


that adequacy of strength is con- 
ducive to optimum freedom of 
credit extension. 

(8) The inner or secret reserve 
provisions of Canadian banking 
law constitute a strong incentive 
to capital-structure enlargement., 

(9) The tax economies are sub- 
stantial. 

(10) Funds devoted to the 
building of secret reserves are 
withdrawable only upon the pay- 
ment of the appropriate (exigi- 
ble) tax. Only upon the payment 
of this tax may the amounts in- 
volved be placed in the published 
balance sheets or distributed to 
shareholders. 

The absence in Canada of an 
institution with the function of 
our Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation also argues in favor 
there of undisclosed reserves. 


Variable Reserves, a Factor of 
Strength for the Chartered Banks 
The 1954 revision of the Bank 
Act conferred upon the Bank of 
Canada power to vary primary 
Continued on page 31 
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Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Divs. Paid 1961 1961% 1961 


—Canadian $ § — 


Eddy Paper Co Ltd. new com. 5 0.60 60 1.0 
Holding Co. through wholly owned 


subs, operates pulp & paper mills. 
Edmonton Concrete Block 


0 | a a es 7 0.24 3.50 6.9 
Manufactures concrete blocks and 
lightweight aggregate. Capacity 
is 20,000 8-in. blocks per day 

Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 9 0.40 11 3.6 
Gold producer Yellowknife area, 
N. W. T. 

Highland Bell Ltd.___------- 5 0.10 2.00 5.0 
Owns producing silver-lead-zinc- 
gold property in British Columbia. 

Hi-Tower Drilling Co. Ltd..._ 6 0.80 13 6.1 
Operates as contract driller for 
oil & gas wells. Owns 9 modern 
rigs capable of drilling from 4500 
ft. to 10,000 ft. 

Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd. “B” 9 0.25 all 2.3 
Mfg. & retailer of drafting equip. 
scientific instruments & artists’ 
supplies 

Industrial Minerals of Canada 
DO oia a 9 0.02 3.50 5.7 
Mines and processes nephaline 
syenite for use in glass and cer- 
amic trade in Ontario. 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. 9 2.90 72 4.0 


Owns and operates crude oil pipe- 
line from Red Water, Alta. to 
Superior, Wis. and Sarnia, Ont. 
1,930 miles 


Investors Syndicate of Canada 
E” a a tie naan tate ete 5 


Issues and distributes investme-t 
certificates. Also acts as Man- 
ager & distributor on fee basis. 


Jamaica Public Service, Ltd. 9 
Holding company. Holds all com- 
mon stock of Jamaica Public Serv- 
ice Co. Ltd. which serves Jamaica 
with light & power from 2 steam 
electric, 5 hydro-electric and 4 
diesel power generating stations. 
Capacity 66,645 hp. 


Labrador Mining & Explora- 
SY Ct iisctinieaiehhiatl ainicinaisisadicnnin 5 


Has leases on extensive iron ore 
prospect acreage ın Labrador. 
Also holds interest in producer, 
Iron Ore Co. of Can. and receives 
royalties on all ore produced. Co. 
also has right to ship ore for its 
own account. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Cuil Oh dan. Wai 7 
Mines and wholesales lignite coal. 
Capacity: 850,000 tons per year. 

New Dickenson Mines Ltd... 
Name changed to Dickenson 
Mines Ltd. share for share exch. 


0.80 52 1.5 


1.125 b33 3.4 


0.25 


2332 11 


0.40 b6 6.7 





+è Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 

§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 

b Bid. 

a Asked. 
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NESBITT, THOMSON & Co. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange — Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Direct wire connections between 


New York, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London (Ont.), Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
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Cash Divs. Approx. i 
p including % Yield wise be lost as customers. Indeed 
o. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on ; a it i : 3 2C- 
n BE aon: Homies Continued from page 30 banker in Canada thus becomes : weg green that ‘the of the fac 
zangua June 30, June 30, June 30, reserve requirements of the Char- an able solver of problems, part- Dor Wa erlying_ the a a 
re). ae a tered banks from 8% to 12%. ly because of the wide geographi- Wot the j gg a equals 
atin didai Po c The variability of such required Cal, business, and social environ- W®S at Anabi ity : of the banks 
Lté ec Power Co. è n reserves may well be thought of Ment in which he acquires his SeParately to match the expand- 
Generates & distributes power in ae as an element of strength inas- Professional training and expe- ig credit needs of their very 
N. W. Quebec mining aa neers much as the monetary manage- rience. Banking provincialism is large borrowers. Adequacy of 
ates five electrical merchandise ment is given an additional in- dissipated; the manager-to-be is a Eaa a compatible with the 
stores. Servies 15,574 customers. strumentality for stabilizing the exposed to the know-how of the reten ion of normal competition. 
Northwest Industries Ltd.____ 9 0.17 2.10 8.1 factors upon which the money Dominion—and sometimes, of re- Meanwhile any redundant and 
eo in overhaul and repair market depends. gions beyond. overlapping branches may be 
tu N instruments William McCh M: i uti 5 kept more nearly at a minimum. 
: 8 Chai ™ esney artin, Limited and Controlled Banking 
Ocean Fisheries Ltd.________ 6 0.225 b9.75 2.3 cee oe Ses j- Gov- Concentration Tends to Affect Borrowers’ Interests 
Holding company. Through sub- ernors oO e Fredera eserve Favorably the Variou . ank absorpti ak 
sidiaries operates in fishing, proc- System of the United States. has Teter L agree s Where bank absorption takes 
essing and marketing seafood fish referred in conversation t s nteres nvoive place, as typified by the assimila- 
niue S Se able reserve Hairaani ge the Concentration of banking power tion of the Bank of British North 
Oland & Son Ltd. “B”... 9 0.25 b13.50 1.9 anvil, and to open market aoe tends to become pronounced America by Bank of Montreal in 
eee Sn een diaries tio the hé i p where branch banking holds sway, 1918, borrowers may feel incon- 
operates 2 breweries in Halifax & JNS aS e hammer, in the at- sa iia : Le he. miaii y » ‘ bai i 
one in St. John. N. B tempt to influence the money The force of branch banking is venienced or handicapped as a 
. ° f i : Š x ~i £ ï| e D- B > > ‘A i ~ orl ¢ 
Parker Drilling Co. of Canada supply and other economic factors. mation movement was sharply coneervably, more stringent meth. 
Ro ee et 2 i i f laris ; mee ; — ` oe! my : endil 
Dem ó aani ai ORG sine 9 0.35 4.45 79 a aaa TE aan ae checked in 1918 when the banks ods of credit allocation. Even here 
in Western Canada need s daki M nea ed in agreed to merge no further with- the borrower's own higher in- 
Rapid, Grip & Batten Ltd... 7 0.60 73% 8.1 effort aai t e ee eee out submitting proposals to the terests may well be served by 
Photo engravings, _ electrotypes, e N y Sr ish a short- Treasury for approval. In Canada more intelligent and more cau- 
commercial photography, etc ne money market in the Do- the mode of concentration control tious lending policies. Many bor- 
Reeves Macdonald Mines Ltd. 6 0.20 1.68 11.9 an f is somewhat firmer in nature, as rowers are incapable of determin- 
Lead-zinc-silver-cadmium property Next occupying our attention the Minister of Finance may flat- ; : , : nail 
a : ° e eo ~ ng > own opium ‘re 
in British Columbia will be a matter pertaining to the ly withhold approval. ee gore rors 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Ltd... 6 027 18% 1.5 administration of personnel, In both England (and Wales) needs. When the amalgamation 
Directly & through subsidiaries i ent aq. involves equals, as in the Cana- 
manufactures. processes & sell ex- Long Existing Policy of Extensive and Canada the conce nitration ad- bn uli > Qs PAUAR « 
tensive variety of food products. Shifii vantages have been achieved to dian case of 1955, borrowers seem 
Has four plants in Canada, four Shifting of Personnel from Branch approximatel the same degree >arly t adv: aga as th 
nOD A el eee Oh Jaak to Branch Has Had Peculiarly co tie aih po Soe ie clearly to be advantaged as the 
Shop & Save (1957) Ltd.____ 6 0.20 13% 2.7 Favorable Consequences point of deposits and cocaine united institution is better able 
Holds supply depot franchise for A long-standing policy of the ie iedier “eeitions ot i adequately to meet borrowers’ 
controling interest in 26. rtan Constr SUNDE DOF SUTON IDe: = E T o a Continued on page 32 
aaa ta Do. DURARAI S frequent transfer of branch man- nence, in possession of roughly 
company. sp and other staff members. 85-90% of the items mentioned.3 enue = erag N 7 aes the 
ishi requ . anadian Imperia ank o ommerce 
Sun Publishing D O iieanenis 9 70.1125 13% 0.8 quency of transfer has long It is understandable that amal- the Royal Bank of Canada, Bank of 
Publishes The Vancouver Sun, 216,- been regarded as indicating satis- L vi ‘ Montreal, the Bank of Nova Scotia, and 
500 circulation and has other factory service and evidence of 8ation which results in union Of the Toronto-Dominion. i 
: . progress on the part of the. trans- equals, as in the case of the __ In ENGLAND the “Big Five” are the 
Switson Industries Ltd.______ 9 0.14 1.70 j ; — b Midland, the Westminster, Barclays, 
Mfgs. vacuum a floor pol- -. a A smile breaks over the Toronto-Dominion Bank, may in- Lloyds, and the National. Provincial. 
ishers, gas heaters, furnaces, etc. -e pA amer mene td as A 
Thompson Paper Box Co. Ltd. 6 0.18 5% 3.3 ah . dof id hh A 
Company and subsidiary manufac- . » as a record of whic eis 
ture a wide range of paper boxes proud. 
Union Acceptance Corp. Ltd. 5 0.75 10% 7.0 On the matter of transfers and 
Purchases instalment obligations their benefits there appears to be BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 
of --motor vehicle é& household no disagreement among the in- . 
equipment purchases. Subs. op- Sad a , INCORPORATED 
erate loan divisions. dividuals moved. Experience in 
United Keno Hill Mines Ltd.. 8 040 9.15 4.4 changing and changed environ- 74 Trinity Place 
Silver-lead-zinc-cadmium producer, ment, they are convinced, de- NEW YORK 
Yukon velops and reinforces ability, €s- 
Western Canada Steel Ltd... 7 0.30 8% 3.6 pecially in the matter of lending. 
Holding company. Subsidiaries The man in the head office must 
producers small steel bars, small be l : li U 
structural shapes, nuts, bolts, 1 ra — In op Be. h = 
rivets, spikes and bands. Company ess ne Nas serve in e whea 
also has interest in Hawaiian country, he could only faintly ap- CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
Western steel Ltd. Total capacity reciat th : f 25% 
of subsidiaries 182,000 tons. p T e "eras c kh a : 
Willson Stationers & crop. 4. novice could quickly ge IES 
Envelopes Ltd.____---_-___- 6 2.00 b43% 46 his feet wet” in tobacco on ae- SECURIT 
Company and subsidiaries carries count of an untimely frost, as at, 
on stationery and office supply let us say, Delhi, Ontario. 
business. Factories at Winnipeg, à ‘ 
Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver $ Moving from localitv to local- 
Woodward Stores (1947) Ltd. ity is hard on the family, but de- AFFILIATES 
-U n 5 040 20% 2.0 velopmental for the future officer Í SELL., GOUINLOCK & CO LEGGAT, BELL, GOUINLOCK 
X e , ? 


A holding company. Through subs. 
operates 8 department stores in 
B. C. & Alberta. 


@ Quotations represent June 30, 1961 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Sid and ask quotations are as of June 30, 1961. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


b Bid. 


ANNETT & COMPANY LIMITED 


Member 


The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND CORPORATE SECURITIES 


220 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Empire 3-7361 


Affiliated with 


129 St. James Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Victor 4-4451 


ANNETT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Member Toronto Stock Exchange. 





of the bank. “Let a manager be 
moved from a lumber area, to 
wheat country, to mixed agricul- 
ture, to tobacco, to fish, to trade 
and industry, and he is not very 
likely to ‘lose his shirt’,” asserted 
one thus experienced. 


The manager’s enhanced abil- 
ity finds reflection in reduced 
losses for his bank, and to society; 
and in his power to make de- 
cidedly constructive suggestions 
to borrowing customers and others 
who seek his counsel. Many a 
businessman in the Dominion has 
reason for gratitude to his “bank- 
er’ for hints and suggested aids 
that have been decisive in their 
benefits to the customer and to 
the community. 


The educational effects of trans- 
fers of personnel in the Chartered 
banks, whose branches in a ma- 
jority of cases extend “from sea 
to sea,” works powerfully toward 
a management capability of an 
eminently high and constructive 
character. We are dealing here 
with a factor that contributes in 
more than a minor way to the 
prosperity of the economy, includ- 
ing the banks themselves. 


As the prospective- manager : 


moves from branch to branch, 
and possibly to head office. he is 
destined to be associated with one 
or more personable and friendly 
managers who are also able and 
inspiring teachers. The young 
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needs of whatever dimensions. In 
brief, borrowers tend to enjoy a 
net benefit. 


Depositor Interests 


Amalgamation should confer 
some benefit on depositors. Physi- 
eal facilities are up-graded, and 
weakest and least efficient 
branches are marked for possible 
discontinuance, the overall net- 
work of branches is expanded, 
facilitating the transfer of funds. 
As we shall now see, the merger 
movement results in an increased 
capital structure. 


Interests of Shareholders 


Whether in Canada, the United 
States, or England, an announce- 
ment of a bank merger has tended 
to raise the price of the shares of 
the banks involved. The explana- 
tion is basically that earnings will 
be increased as a result of econ- 
mies and managerial improve- 
ments. Amalgamations pave the 
way for aggregate cost reductions, 
at the head office in particular. 
In the higher executive and ad- 
ministrative levels two tend to 
give way to one. Duplicative 
branches can be eliminated; rents, 
insurance, lighting, heating, water, 
janitor service, unit costs of sup- 
plies, and taxes can all be pared. 
Reduced will be the unit outlay 
for advertising, whether radio, 
television, newspaper and other 
publications, or printed materials 
in the form of calendars, folders, 
etc. Exhibition and contest prizes 
fall into the same category. Ex- 
panded use of “machine banking” 
follows on the heels of expansion 
in the size of branches. All of 
these economies are usually ac- 
complished without a disturbing 
reduction in staff. Increased earn- 
ings favor increased capital struc- 
tures. 

Interests of Employees 


Fusions arouse apprehension 
among employees and exact ar- 
duous and nerve-wracking effort 
on their part. An employee of one 
of the Joint Stock banks of Eng- 
land said to the writer, “I have 
been through three mergers, and 
hope I'll never have to go through 


another.” The key disturbing 
forces appear to be work and 
Worry. 


What will be the status of the 
staff member when the transition 
period is over and the absorption 
or union is consummated? His 
fears tend to be great but ground- 
less. Resignation, retirement, ill- 
ness, accident, and other factors 
quickly erase any redundance of 


working force resulting from 
fusion. 
Two circumstances should 


temper concern and anxiety dur- 
ing the period of transition. One 
is that economies and enhanced 
efficiency may find reflection in 
augmented bank earnings, which 
are not opposed to augmented re- 
muneration. The other, that the 
opportunity ceiling of the fused 
bank will be appreciably higher 
than prior to “the courtship and 
marriage.” 

In the infrequent instances of 
amalgamation of equals, the staff 
member’s feeling of having been 
“let down” seems ill founded, as 
his bank will have taken no 
greater stature, will enjoy greater 
prestige and greater capacity for 
service to the public. 


Finally, all of the interest in- 
volved appear clearly to benefit 
from a kind of cleansing, purging, 
or purification process that pre- 
cedes the amalgamation. Each of 
the merging banks readies itself 
for the coalition. Each in a figura- 
tive sense may remove skeletons 
from the closet, burnish brass, 


and clean casements and corners. of 
For the merged banks a new era $ 


begins. 


An Appraisal 


Branch Banking, With its Ten- 
dency Toward Concentration 
Has an Affinity for Attractive 

Architecture 


It is not a mere accident that 
bank architecture in the towns 
and cities of Canada is of a defi- 
nitely meritorious character. Com- 
petitive pride combines with the 
ability of large and concentrated 
units to defray the cost of the 
practical and functional inter- 
locked with the artistic and ele- 
gant. 

Conspicuous among the great 
and beautiful bank buildings of 
North America are the head office 
structures of such institutions as 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce,’ the 
Royal Bank of Canada, and tne 
recently completed head office of 
the Bank of Montreal. 

It is a fact of appreciable sig- 
nificance that the erection and 
operation of a well designed 
banking house commonly en- 
Fances the value of property in 
its neighborhood. The dull and 
drab of the commonplace give 
way to neatness, order, and ar- 
chitectural charm. 

A substantial degree of banking 
concentration seems requisite to 
bank architecture of a distinctive 
and superior variety. As to ar- 
chitecture, atmosphere, relative 
position, and other items pertain- 
ing to these banks of branches 
there is no lack of rivalry. 


Competition Among the Banks 


Competition among the eight 
Chartered banks is almost fiercely 
intense. Each braneh manager is 
steadily trying to acquire’ virgin 
customers and to pry existing cus- 
tomers loose from competitors. In 
rare instances, competition takes 
the form of a lower rate to bor- 
rower; at times, to extending a 
larger line of credit. In the latter 
type of case the bank manager 
would ordinarily find it difficult, 
but not quite always impossible, 
to persuade head cffice to go 
along with a larger line. 


Service as a competitive force 
often takes the form of attempt- 
ing to give superior counsel. Tre 
branch manager who is intimately 
familiar with farming operations, 
for example, may impart in- 
valuable suggestion in such a 
matter as enabling the borrower 
to see clearly that liquid re- 
sources must be in satisfactory 
ratio to those of a fixed nature. 


Another competitive device may 
be the retention by the bank of 
cancelled checks, for years; a 
protection to the depositor in 
many possible instances, “as 
when your physician dies and his 
estate sends you a bill. The bill 
has been paid, but at my home 
such checks might easily get lost, 
and payment a second time might 
be legally exacted.” 


Branches constitute an almost 
ubiquitous weapon of competition. 
They are the reservoirs into 
which flow the deposited funds 
upon which banks operate. Of the 
branches some may be mainly 
protective in their role. 


Let us consider a hypothetical 
bank. Our bank may establish a 
branch in a residential area in 
order to protect ourselves against 
the coming of a competitor that 
would enroll as depositors the 
wives of our good friends, work- 
ing through the wives, to secure 
a portion of the husbands’ busi- 
ness bank balances. We strive to 
protect ourselves against such 
possible escape of deposits from 
our records. 





4A merger of this bank with the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada was consummated 
as of June 1, 1961. The amalgama‘ecd 
institution, the Canadian Imperial Bank 
Commerce, has total resources of 
appreciably more than $4 billion and 

ranches numbering approximately 
1,250. 
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The very number of branches 
is indicative of keenness of com- 
petition. With one branch for 
every 3,200 of the population, it 
is rather obvious that an ade- 
quacy of branches exists. Canada 
is far better banked on a popula- 
tion basis than either England or 
the United States. The present 
number of branches, approxi- 
mately 5,000, is increasing. 

While the interest raie paid on 
savings deposits by the Chartered 
banks is uniform, they are com- 
petitive with such institutions as 
mortgage loan companies, trust 
companies, credit unions, and 
provincial savings offices. 


It may be said, in a word, that 
commercial bank competition in 
Canada is not unrestrained, but 
ceaseless and dynamic. The 
branch manager these days, in 
many instances, must aggressively 
seek out potential customers. He 
must often leave his desk and 
take to his car. 


The Sub-Branch as a Competitive 
Instrument and Aid to Flexibility 
Of Banking Service 


The sub-branch is an aid to 
flexibility of service and a pene- 
trative force in the competitive 
struggle. Open only a portion of 
the time—one, two or three days 
per week—the sub-branch is an- 
cillary to a branch. As the seat 
of a sub-branch may have insuf- 
ficient volume of business to 
support a branch, the services of 
a branch are brought to the com- 
munity on a part-time basis. 

The records and “work” of the 
sub-braneh are carried back to 
the branch from which they stem 
and made a part of the branch 
operation. It is an example of 


‘service at the branch level of ex- 


cellence on a part-time basis. The 
sub-branch. enables the bank, 
through a branch, to extend its 
service into comparatively small 
and relatively remote communi- 
ties. The sub-branch is in itself 
evidence of eagerness to render 
high-quality banking service be- 
yond the normal limits of such 
service. 


Under conditions of community 
expansion and prosperity the sub- 
branch, in time, may blossom 
into full branch status. The sub- 
branch extends territorially the 
power of the branch to which it 
is attached. 


The Chartered Banks Have 
Tended te Maximize 
Productivity 


The Canadian System of Char- 
tered banks is almost ideally de- 
signed to distribute available 
funds in proportion to po‘ential 
productivity and effective de- 
mand. The eight banks and their 
4,700 branches resemble a system 
of interconnecting pipes through 
which funds may freely pass from 
points of relative plethora or re- 
dundance to points of compara- 
tive scarcity and high effective 
demand. Funds have been readily 
and with minimum cost piped 
from the older, capital-accumu- 
lating provinces of the East to 
the historically capital - short 
provinces of the West. Not only 
have Canadian progress and pros- 
perity been advanced as a result 
of the easy and almost costly 
shifting of funds; productivity has 
tended to be maximized. 


In seekling their own profit, 
the Chartered banks have effected 
an inter-community and inter- 
province flow of funds that has 
strongly aided the maximum 
economic and business develop- 
ment of the Dominion. 


To this unimpedexa and bene- 
ficient flow of capital the inaugu- 
ration and operation of the Bank 
of Canada has given accent. 


In Conclusion: Merits and Defects 


The strong features of the 
Chartered banks have been set 
forth. What are the weaknesses? 
There are three: failure to dis- 
tinguish sharply between demand 
and savings deposits; a slight de- 


ficiency of broadly trained men 
within the younger stratum of 
employees; and an over extension 
of branches. 

The first of these defects is in 
process of correction. In the com- 
paratively near future a sharp 
line of distinction between de- 
mand and savings deposits will 


have been es.ablished. The 
bankers clearly recognize the 
weakness, and correction is as- 


sured. Soon, it is believed, checks 
will no longer be drawn against 
savings deposits. 

The weakness with reference to 
an insufficiency of able young 
men in the lower ranks of em- 
ployees is not conspicuous and is 
on its way to correction. 

The t>ird weakness, an over- 
extension of branches, is of easy 
exaggeration. However, there 
seems to be an inferior utilization 
of resources, human and material: 
not wholly unlike our own in- 
volved in an excessive number of 
gascline stations, and our adver- 
tising that bears evidence at times 
of quantitative excess—‘‘necessary 
evils” lurking in our system of 
free enterprise. 

When these minor defects. are 
being evaluated, sight should not 
be lost of the major merits that 
enabled the Chartered banks to 
weather without failure the most 
severe storms in banking history. 

In pondering the adaptability of 
the Canadian branch banking ar- 
rangements tọ requirements in 
the United States our legislators 
will do well to keep in mind the 
desirability of an evolutionary 
series of changes rather than 
radical or revolutionary altera- 
tions. Particularly in states like 
Illinois, Missouri, and Texas, 
branches should be restricted to 
city, to county, or at most, in- 
itially, to contiguous counties. 

The disposition of the Dominion 
supervisory authorities apparently 
to favor rough equality of size 
among banks is highly defensible 
on firm grounds of banking 
theory. The merger movement 
should find its limit in the force 
of public opinion, as has been ef- 
fectively demonstrated in English 
banking for more than 40 years. 

Any comprehensive attempt to 
improve the banking arrange- 
ments of the United States should 
take into account the history, de- 
velopment, and success of the in- 
herently storm-proof Chartered 
banks of Canada. 


Futures Unlimited of Fla. 


CORAL GABLES, Fla.—Futures 
Unlimited of Florida, Inc. has 
been formed with offices at 3280 
Ponce de Leon Boulevard to en- 
gage in a securities business. Of- 
ficers are Eugene J. Dunningan, 
Pres dent; Jess Tipping, Vice- 
Presicent; Alliston D. St. Clair, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and Walter 
R. Cunningham, Comptroller. Mr. 
Dunningan was formerly a divi- 
sional manager for Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 


Kelleher Forms Co. 


BELMONT, Mass. — Richard M. 
Kelleher is engaging in a secu- 
rities business fron offices at 21 
Elm Street under the firm name 
of Kelleher & Co. He was former- 
ly with Godfrey, Hamilton, Mag- 
nus Co. 


Form General Funds 


MIAMI, Fla.—General Funds Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
20245 South Dixie Highway to 


engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Teddy King, Presi- 
dent; Pauline Jernigan, Vice- 


Presi’ent and Rose King, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Milman-Kreisberg Assoc. 


Milman-Kreisberg Associates has 
been formed with offices at 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
Partners are Richard H. Milman 
and Charlies M. Kreisberg. 


J. M. Dain & Co. 
Names Officials 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—James M. 
Dain, Chairman of the Board of 
the J. M. Dain & Co., Inc., 110 
South Sixth St., has announced 
the election of 
three new of- 
ficers and one 
new director. 

Raymond B. 


Gercia, head 
of the firm’s 
trading de- 


partment, was 
elected Vice- 
President as 
was Henry W. 
Norton, Jr. 
who is man- 
agerofthe 
Dain research 
department. 
Mr. Garcia 
has been with the company for 
10 years. He is a former Presi- 
dent of the Twin City Security 
Traders Association and was the 
1959 National Essay winner at the 
Wharton School of Finance spon- 
sored by the Investment Bankers 
Association. Mr. Norton was 
elected President of the Twin 
Cities Society of Security Ana- 
lysts in June of tris year. He has 
been with Dain for seven years. 


Edwin C. Braman, director of 
Dain advertising, public relations 
and sales administration was 
elected to the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary- Treasurer. He 
joined the firm in June of this 
year, and was formerly regional 
catalog sales office manager for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., for over 
12 years. 


J. Phillip Goan, Vice-President 
and resident manager of the Dain 
office in Billings, Mo., was elected 
to the board of directors. 


J. M. Dain & Co., Inc is an 
underwriter and distributor of 
Investment securities and a mem- 
ber of all the principal stock ex- 
changes. Dain has offices in Bill- 
ings, Casper, Great Falls, Sioux 
Falls, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Southdale. 


Altobelli Forms Co. 


WESTMINSTER, Mass. — Richard 
J. Altobelli is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices on 
Whitney Hill under the firm name 
of Richard J. Altobelli & Co. 
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Raymond B. Garcia 


. David Reiger Opens 


LORAIN, Ohio—David C. Reiger 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 108 Eighth 
Street. He was formerly with 
Jaffe, Lewis & Co. 


Forms Abbel Securities 


LITTLE NECK, N. Y. — Milton 
Moskowitz is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 57- 
25—256th Street under the firm 
name of Abbel Securities. 


Form Montrose Investments 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Leo P. Black 
and Spiros J. Orfanos have 
formed Montrose Investments & 
Securi.ies Co. with offices at 3520 
Montrose Boulevard, to conduct 
a securities business. 


Coburn & Middlebrook Br. 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Inc. has opened a 
branch office at 112 Broad Street 
under the management of Walter 
J. Luddie. 


Garrison Inv. Co. Opens 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Garrison In- 
vestment Company, Ltd. has been 
formed with offices at 3344 Garri- 
son Street to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are Paul 
Stein, President and Treasurer; 
Byron F. White, Vice-President; 
and Charles Muehling, Secretary. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY JOSEPH C. POTTER 











Time and Fortune 


There has been much unjust criti- 
cism—not all of it from disinter- 
ested sources—of the cost to the 
investor entailed in management 
of mutual funds. This sort of at- 
tack must not go unanswered, for 
it can turn away from the funds, 
which can be most helpful, those 
very people the critics are sup- 
posed to be protecting. The fund- 
man may not know which way the 
market is headed, but of one 
thing he can be sure: his charges, 
his costs, his operations and all 
the rest are going to come under 
close scrutiny in the days ahead. 


Boston-based Vance, Sanders in 
its bi-weekly “Brevits” has a re- 
freshing approach to the nagging 
question of investment costs. It 
starts out by stating that one hour 
per day does not seem to be an 
unreasonable amount of time to 
give to an investment program. 
And it adds: “Yet any individual 
who is taking even this time 
from his regular business or pro- 
fessional hours to mind his invest- 
ments might be surprised to learn 
hew much this ‘investment hour’ 
is worth to him over a period of 
a year.” 

A table is appended, based on 
244 working days in the year and 
eight hours a day, showing that 
a man who earns $5,000 a year 
must value an hour of business 
time at $2.56, or $625 per year. 
It’s a matter of simple arithmetic 
to figure out that for the $10,000 
man, the total yearly value is 
twice as great and for the $15,000 
man, it’s three times as big. 

Vance, Sanders goes on to note 
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that, with the variety of oppor- 
tunities available to delegate 
supervision of one’s financial pro- 
gram to experienced managers 
who make investing a full-time 
business, an individual might well 
wonder whether he can afford to 
put in his own valuable time on 
investment supervision. 

An interesting approach to this 
question is provided by seeking to 
determine just how much money 
would be supervised by a profes- 
sional management group for that 
hour per day’s worth of the in- 
vestor’s time. 

“For an established mutual in- 
vestment fund,” the author states, 
“the annual expense for manage- 
ment and research usually runs 
no higher than % of 1% of the 
fund’s average assets—in other 
words, $5 a year for each $1,000 
the fund manages.” 

From there the article goes on 
to show that a total investment 
of $125,000 could be managed for 
just $625, which happens to be the 
total yearly value of the $5.000-a- 
year man’s hour per day. It sus- 
pects that almost any person in 
the $10,000-a-year bracket (hour 
per day value: $1,249) would be 
quite surprised to learn that his 
account would have to total over 
$250,000 before he could afford— 
on a dollar for dollar basis—to use 
just an hour a day of his business 
time to “save money” on do-it- 
yourself portfolio supervision. 

As Vance, Sanders hastens to 
note, there are probably few peo- 
ple in the $10,000 bracket who 
must worry about a $250,000 port- 
folio. While statistics are lack- 
ing, surveys prepared by such 
groups as the National Association 
of Investment Companies suggest 
that after providing for liquid 
cash savings his investment ac- 
count might, as an educated guess, 
total something like $12,000. 

On the basis of the figures cited 
in the foregoing, the mutual fund 
research and management expense 
applicable to this $12,000 account 
would be a modest $60. 


Modestly, the author refrains 
from pointing up the fact that no 
matter how many hours per day 
the go-it-alone ind:vidual put 
into investment management, he 
still wouldn’t have the training 
and resources at the disposal of 
the typical fund. 

Maybe some day the funds will 
combine to engage a smart re- 
search organization that would 
ask a lot of questions that need 
answering. 

Longtime fund holders might be 
asked whether they have bene- 
fited, whether they have tried the 
combined approach to the mar- 
ketplace of going it alone and us- 
ing the funds, whether they think 
management costs are excessive 
and why, and a lot of other per- 
tinent questions. 

The funds, government agencies 
and the public might learn a good 
deal that we need to know about 
the fastest-growing business in the 
United States: mutual funds. 
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The Funds Report 


An 8%% discount on sales of 
Cambridge Growth Fund up to 
$10,000—described as the “highest 
in mutual fund history’—will be 
offered to investment dealers for 
a 90-day period beginning Oct. 1. 
Launched in July with total net 
assets of about $300,000, the fund 
and its underwriters held off their 
“big push” until the end of sum- 
mer, according to Murray Aron- 
son, Vice-President. 


Energy Fund reports that at 
Aug. 31 total net assets were 
$25,495,804, or $24.59 per share. 
This compares with $13,551,202 of 
assets and $22.67 a share at the 
end of August, 1960. 


Robert J. Lowrey of Lafayette, 
Ind., has been named an associate 
of FIF Associates, Inc. Mr. Low- 
rey, who was a supervisor in the 
accounts section of General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. of Indianapolis 
tefore joining FIF, will represent 
the mutual fund firm in the La- 
fayette area. 


A distribution of income, equal 
to 11 cents per share, has been de- 
clared by Incorporated Income 
Fund, payable Oct. 16 to stock of 
record Sept. 22. 


Thomas H. Lenagh, member of 
the Ford Foundation invesiment 
staff has been elected a Director 
cf Institutional Shares, Ltd., and 
Institutional Income Fund, Inc. 
Prior to joining Ford Foundation, 
Lenagh was Manager of the re- 
searc.: department of Goodbody & 
Co. He is a Director and Secre- 
tary of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. 


August sales of $12,923.000, 
highest ever reported for that 
month, were reported by Investors 
Planning Corp. of America. The 
figure bettered by 19.6% the pre- 
ceding month and represented a 
gain of 21.3% from August of 
1960. 


Donald C. Larrabee has been 
elected Vice-President, Atlantic 
States, of Hugh W. Long & Co. of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Larrabee joined 
Long in 1956 as a Regional Rep- 
resentative for New York State. 
He was elected a Regional Vice- 
President in 1959. 
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Managed Funds, fne., the St. 
Louis-based group of seven funds, 
has declared distributions for two 
of the funds. Electric & Eiec- 
tronic Shares holcers will receive 
a dividend of one cent per share 
from investment income and a 
distribution of 24 cents from real- 
ized securities profiis, both pay- 
able Oct. 31 to stock of record 
Sept. 29. Paper Shares holders 
will get a dividend of two cents 
from investment income and 25 
cents from realized securities 
profits, also payable Oct. 31, rec- 
ord Sept. 29. 


William B. Haynie, Jr. has been 
elected Executive Vice-President 
and chief operating officer of MJT 
Mutual Funds, Inc. He was for- 
merly Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager. 


A dividend of six cents has been 
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declared by Provident Fund for 
Income as a net investment in- 
come dividend for third quarter, 
payable Sept. 28. Recent liquida- 
tion of International Shoe and 
Southern Railway is reported. 
Purchases and additions include 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Seaboard Air Line, Poor & Co.. 
Symington Wayne, Royal Dutch 
and American Standard. 


Robert L. Noddin has joined 
Union Service Corp. as Senior Se- 
curities Analyst in charge of pub- 
lic utility investments. Prior to 
joining Union Service, Noddin 
was a Security Analyst with Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, specializing in utilities. 


Three Generations 
In Butcher and 
Sherrerd 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — When 
Howard Butcher, IV, recently re- 
ceived a registered representa- 
tive’s license, Butcher & Sherrerd, 
the Philadelphia investment bank- 
ing firm, gained the distinction of 
having three generations of one 
family currently active in the 
business, The close family feeling 
is more than professional, more- 
over, with the members of the 
three generations—ages 84, 59, and 
24—-sharing educational, civic, and 
social interests. 

The senior member of the trio 
is Howard Butcher, Jr., a found- 
ing partner of the 5l-year-old 
firm with headquarters at 1500 
Walnut Street. He still takes an 
active part in the financial enter- 
prise and can usually be found at 
his desk on a typical working day. 
Mr. Butcher’s long and active ca- 
reer in investment banking has 
included the Presidency of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange for 
six years, a Governor for 24 years, 
and two terms as a Governor of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
He presently has associated with 
him eight partners. 


In recent years, many of Mr. 
Butcher, Jr.’s responsibilities have 
been turned over to his two sons 
and partners, Howard, III, and 
W. W. Keen Butcher. Associated 
with the firm for 38 years (a part- 
ner for 32), Howard, III is also 
engaged in a wide variety of other 
business activities. He is a direc- 
tor of 24 companies, six of which 
are in Hawaii, and President of 
two—General Waterworks Corpo- 
ration and International Utilities 
Corporation of Toronto. 

Mr. Butcher, III, is also Chair- 
man of the Sandura Company, ana 
a director and member -of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees of the John 
B. Stetson Company and the Com- 
monwealth Land Title Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. 

The youngest member of the 
Butcher family connected with 
the firm is Howard Butcher, IV. 
He began with the organization 
in 1957 as a runner and cage clerk, 
then left to become a junior secu- 
rities analyst at Dominick & Dom- 
inick in New York. Mr. Butcher, 
IV, returned to Butcher & Sher- 
rerd this year to join the trading 
department, and is now a regis- 
tered representative. 

All three Howard Butchers have 
common interests beyond the firm. 
Each attended the University of 
Pennsylvania and is a member of 
the same fraternity. Mr. Butcher, 
Jr., is a former member of the 
board of managers of the Hospital 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Howard Butcher, III, is a Trustee 
of the University, and Chairman 
of the Board of the University’s 
Gracuate Hospital. 


Smithers Adds to Staff 
James P. Rich, Arthur H. Bloche 
and Edward L. Norwesh have 
joined the staff of F. S. Smithers 
& Co., 45 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
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Beringer V.-P. 
Of P. W. Brooks 


P. W. Brooks & Co., Incorporated, 
120 Broadway, 
New York 
City, under- 
writers and 
distributors 
of investment 
securities, 
have an- 
nounced that 
Stuart M. 
Beringer has 
been elected 
Executive 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
organization. 
He was for- 
merly Vice- 
President and Assistant Treasurer. 


Grant, Fontaine Branch 


RENO, Nev.—Grant, Fontaine & 
Co. has opened a branch office at 
232 West First Street under 
the management of Bernard S. 
Fontaine. 


Leewall Branch Opened 


Leewall Associates, Inc. has opened 
a branch office at 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, under the 
management of Jordan Walerstein. 





Stuart M. Beringer 


Form Investors Service 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Investors Serv- 
ice Company has been formed 
with offices at 1278 Hopkins Ter- 
race, N. E. to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Partners are Or- 
bun T. Moore, Jr., and Samuel W. 
Sproul, Jr. Both were formerly 
officers of Fundamental Secu- 
rities, Inc. 


Clement Evans Adds 


AUGUSTA, Ga.—John C. Jordan, 
Jr. has been added to the staff of 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 
Inc., Marion Building. 
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Domestic Economic Goals 
And Economy’s Efficiency 


Continued from page 23 


sought within the framework of 
a dynamic, free, competitive, pri- 
vate enterprise system offering 
people substantially equal oppor- 
tunities. The Commission on 
Money and Credit also specified 
the same three primary economic 
goals; but it added the targets of 
national security, attainment of a 
good balance between government 
and private enterprise, preserva- 
tion of workable competition, 
equitable distribution of oppor- 
tunities, fostering of harmonious 
international relations, and reduc- 
tion of the hazards of economic 
life. 

Although these three formula- 
tions overlap considerably, ex- 
pressing the same ideas in dif- 
ferent words, it is still obvious 
that Americans have a plurality 
of economic goals. There is no 
single objective. It is also clear 
that some aims subsume others; 
all are not equally important. Is 
it possible to identify a few pri- 
mary economic goals upon which 
our national policymakers can 
focus their attention? What are 
the criteria for selectig them? 

To qualify as a primary eco- 
nomic goal, I believe that a na- 
tional aim should meet three 
standards. First, it should relate 
essentially to the structure and 
functioning of the economy. Sec- 
ondly, it should concern the oper- 
ation of the whole economy, and 
not merely to a sector of it such 
as housing or farming. Thirdly, 
progress toward the goal should 
be susceptible to measurement in 
objective terms. If we apply these 
criteria, one can identify six ma- 
jor economic goals of the Ameri- 
can people. Two are ‘“founda- 
tional” in the sense that they form 
background conditions for the 
pursuit of other goals: and two 
are “operational”. in the sense 
that they are the continuous ob- 
jects of day-to-day economic pol- 
icy actions. The foundational goals 
are: 

(1) The extension of indivi- 
dual freedom. 

(2) The reduction of inequali- 
ties of opportunity. 

The operational goals are: 


(1) Continuous full employment 
(2) Stability of the price level 
(3) Rapid economic growth 

(4) International equilibrium 


While these six goals are not 
mutually exclusive, they are dis- 
tinct and provide a good frame- 
work for analysis. 


(2) The Evolution and Changing 
Priorities of U. S. Economico 
Goals 


Each of the six economic goals 
emerged to a position of promi- 
nence in our national conscious- 
ness at a different era of our 
history. Each led to its own 
distinctive type of economic policy. 

The maintenance and extension 
of individual freedom was the 
economic goal first to receive for- 
mal recognition. Indeed, the pre- 
amble to the U. S. Constitution 
asserts that the Federal Govern- 
ment was established in order to 
secure, among other things, “the 
blessings of liberty.” The great 
freedom of the American to 
chcose his occupation to move, 
spend, save, or invest as he will, 
is the hallmark of our society. 
This more than anything else, dis- 
tinguishes it from the centrally 
planned authoritarian economies 
of the Communist world or even 
the older economies of Western 
Europe in which government 
plays a larger role.2 





2In his perceptive interpretation of 
the spirit of America R. L. Bruckburger 
asserts that the great and distinguishing 
feature of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was the unequivocal primacy ac- 
corded the individual in his economic 
and polictical life. See his Image of 
America (New York: Viking, 1959). 


The economic goal of equalizing 
opportunity and reducing the in- 
equality of income and wealth 
was the next to emerge histori- 
cally. The great expansion of the 
United States after the Civil War 
created dramatic extremes in per- 
sonal incomes and wealth. Pub- 
lic desire to reduce inequality 
found expression in the free pub- 
lic school system, in child labor 
laws, and in the passage of the 
Federal progressive personal in- 
come tax in 1913 and progressive 
death taxes therafter. The as- 
tonishing levelling of family in- 
comes and wealth during the 20th 
Century has been mainly the 
product of expanding educational 
opportunities and reduced racial 
discrimination, rather than of 
progressive taxation. 


The goal of maintaining a high 
level of employment emerged 
with the Great Depression of the 
1930’s. It dominated American 
economic policy right up to the 
end of World War II. It led Con- 
gress to enact the Employment 
Act of 1946, which committed the 
Federal Government to use all of 
its powers and resources to main- 
tain a high level of employment. 
While the Employment Act did 
not add to the powers of govern- 
ment to intervene in the economy, 
it established the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President 
and a Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress to bring about a 
better coordination of existing 
powers. 


Unexpectedly, the postwar era. 


has been free of serious reces- 
sions. It has be@n marked by large 
defense expenditurés and. bysspo- 
radic inflation rather than by a 
deficiency of demand. Fear of 
mass unemployment has receded 
in the public mind, and the eco- 
nomic goal of maintaining the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
came to the fore during the 1950’s. 
The flexible monetary and fiscal 
policies of the last decade were 
designed to protect the buying 
power of the dollar as well as to 
curb recessions, and they did 
achieve a considerable measure 
of success. 


Recently the spot light has 
shifted to the goal of economic 
“growth.” Because price levels in 
the late Fifties remained fairly 
stable; because the Soviet econ- 
omy made startling advances — 
and because Khrushchev has 
boasted that he will “bury” our 
kind of economy, we now place 
growth high on the scale of eco- 
nomic objectives. Our Federal 
Government has acted to increase 
the growth of the U. S. economy 
by establishing the National Avia- 
tion and Space Agency, passing 
the National Defense Education 
Act, and greatly expanding the 
support of basic research through 
the National Science Foundation. 
These are desirable actions, and 
rany believe more should be 
done. 


The most recent goal to com- 
mand our attention has been that 
of international financial equilib- 
rium. The huge adverse balance 
of American international pay- 
ments, resulting from massive 
private investment abroad and 
American military and economic 
aid, and the loss of $4,000,000,000 
of monetary gold, have made us 
aware that international finan- 
cial equilibrium is a goal we can- 
not neglect. Indeed, as the United 
Kingdom has found, it must often 
be given priority over all other 
goals. 

Marked changes have occurred 
in the priorities that Americans 
have assigned to different eco- 
nomic goals. No doubt further 
changes will occur in the future. 
But none of the goals can be ne- 


glected, and at times we must 
make hard choices among them. 
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Because the goal of economic 
growth is the subject of intense 
interest throughout the world to- 
day, we should examine it with 
special care. 


(3) Concepts of Economic Growth 


Precisely what is meant by eco- 
nomic growth? I believe that at 
least four different concepts exist 
which need to be distinguished. 

(1) First, we may think of 
economic growth as a production 
concept, and measure it by the 
annual gain in the Gross National 
Product (GNP). This is undoubt- 
edly the simplest and most direct 
meaning of “growth.” During the 
decade of the 1950’s the real GNP 
of the U. S. (after correcting for 
price changes) rose about 3% per 
annum. 


(2) Second, there is the welfare 
concept under which growth is 
measured by an increase in the 
amount of annual income per 
capita. Because population con- 
tinues to rise, the income gener- 
ated by a growing economy must 
be divided among a larger num- 
ber of people. The welfare of 
people is therefore more closely 
related to the increase of income 
per head than to the gain in GNP. 
Income per capita has been rising 
about 1.5% a year during the past 
decade. 


(3) Third, there is the wealth 
concept, which measures growth 
by the annual increase in the re- 
producible wealth of the nation. 
The growth of wealth is obviously 
the result of the savings and in- 
vestment of society. While changes 
in the material wealth of the 
United States are measurable, we 
have no good measure of the even 
greater wealth represented by the 
education and training of our 
people” 

(4) The feurth concept of eco- 
nomic growth, and the one which 
gets at the heart of the matter, is 
the efficiency concept. This meas- 
ures economic growth by the an- 
nual gain in output per manhour 
worked. This is a more funda- 
mental concept of economic 
growth than is the annual gain 
in real GNP, because it takes ac- 
count of the number of manhours 
worked to attain a given product. 
The efficiency concept takes ac- 
count of society’s desire to in- 
crease the amount of leisure time 
available to people to enjoy goods 
and services. Increased leisure is 
as much a product of “growth” as 
an increased supply of goods and 
services. A free society wants not 
merely more goods and services. 
It wants new and improved goods 
and services, and it wants leisure 
time in which to enjoy them. We 
can easily have more production 
by working longer hours, or by 
compelling women, youth, and 
aged persons to work; but these 
measures involve the sacrifice of 
leisure. Real economic progress 
occurs by getting more production 
without sacrificing leisure or free- 
dom through greater efficiency. 


(4) Measurement of Progress 
Toward Economic Goals 


How may we measure the prog- 
ress of the economy toward the 
six economic goals? 

In respect to individual free- 
dom, there is no single “freedom 
quotient” that can be computed 
and compared at various points of 
time. Yet various aspects of indi- 
vidual economic freedom can be 
measured. Thus, we can observe 
the extent to which markets are 
free from government controls. 
The extent of freedom to work for 
one’s self or to own one’s business 
can be gauged by the ratio of the 
self-employed to the total labor 
force, which is currently about 
15%. It can also be measured by 
the ratio of independent business 
enterprises to the human popula- 
tion. This is currently about 2.8%, 
the same as it has been for half a 
century. Certainly, the automobile 
has enormously expanded the mo- 
bility of Americans and the alter- 
natives open to them. 

Equality of opportunity like- 


wise cannot be measured by any 
single statistic. Yet progress to- 
ward it can be gauged by examin- 
ing the distribution of incomes 
among family units, by occupa- 
tional differences in rates of pay, 
or by the percentages of the adult 
population finishing high school 
or finishing college. We may also 
note the spread of racial integra- 
tion. All of these measures reflect 
startling gains since World War II. 


Progress toward the goal of 
high employment is now measured 
monthly, the most significant 
figure being the unemployment 
ratio published monthly by the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and based upon a 
monthly survey of a sample of 
35,000 American households. We 
cannot here explore the many 
questions that may be raised about 
the validity of our present method 
of computing the unemployment 
ratio, but it is clear that the ratio 
does tend to provide a generous 
estimate of unemployment in 
comparison with the ratios of 
other countries which are based 
upon the percentage of people in 
the work force who register for 
employment at public employment 
exchanges. Economists estimate 
that full employment in the 
United States exists when about 
96% of the people in the labor 
force are employed, and about 4% 
are in process of changing jobs. 
During the 1950’s the unemploy- 
ment ratio averaged about 5.2%, 
suggesting that about 40% more 
people were unemployed on the 
average than would have been idle 
under conditions of full employ- 
ment. Part of this unemployment 
was due to cyclical shrinkages in 
the demand for goods and serv- 
ices; part was due to a structural 
mismatching of the labor skills 
required by a changing technol- 
ogy with those currently possessed 
by workers. Cyclical unemploy- 
ment can be reduced by better 
monetary and fiscal measures to 
stabilize the growth of aggregate 
demand. Structural unemploy- 
ment calls for local, state, and 
Federal actions in the retraining 
and relocation of workers and in 
industrial development. There are 
some signs that structural un- 
employment is growing relatively 
as a result of the rising pace of 
technological change. 


Progress toward a stable price 
level is normally measured by the 
monthly movement of the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. We know 
that this Index has been “inching 
up” 1% to 2% annum in recent 
years and the result is called 
“creeping” inflation. However, it 
seems likely that the true rise of 
prices has been negligible, because 
the method of constructing this 
Index does not adequately take 
into account improvements in the 
quality of products and therefore 
has an upward bias. 


The success of our efforts to 
raise efficiency can be tested by 
observing annual movements in 
output per manhour. Since World 
War II, this has been rising at the 
annual average rate of 2.2%, and 
the prospect is that it will increase 
somewhat more rapidly in the last 
half of the Sixties. Because the 
length of the average work week 
has been declining, our main re- 
liance for increased future pro- 
duction is not on more hours 
worked but on an increase in 
production per hour. 


Progress toward the goal of 
international equilibrium can be 
measured by the quarterly rela- 
tions between the U. S. gold stock 
and the amount of foreign short- 
term claims against U. S. dollars. 
No one knows exactly what is the 
critical relation. It depends upon 
the monetary reserves of other 
countries, prospects for war or 
peace, and international psychol- 
ogy. Beyond a certain point 


Americans cannot be complacent 
if the gold stock continues to ebb 
away while foreigners pile up 
short-term claims against dollars. 
We are at that point today. 


(5) The Compatibility of Economic 
Goals 

We may now inquire whether 
the six economic goals that have 
been described are compatible 
with each other. In particular, will 
the aim of increasing economic 
efficiency help or impede us in 
achieving greater individual free- 
dom, more economic opportunity, 
a stable price level, full employ- 
ment, and international equilib- 
rium? 

Professor Wallich has recently 
written that individual freedom 
may be purchased only at the cost 
of less economic growth, but it is 
worth the price.2 We can surely 
agree that a nation which harshly 
regiments its people to work for 
military power and a rapid build- 
up of heavy industries can gain 
production faster than a society 
operated on democratic principles 
and oriented to meeting the de- 
mands of consumers through mar- 
ket competition. The salient 
question is, however, whether a 
socialist dictatorship can be as 
efficient as a free-market democ- 
racy if the major objective is to 
serve consumers. Close students of 
the Soviet economy question that 
it would be as efficient in serving 
consumers because it would lack 
the market guides and motiva- 
tions of a consumer - oriented 
economy.* The postwar examples 
of West Germany and Japan indi- 
cate that high rates of growth in 
production and consumption can 
occur in economies offering a 
large measure of individual free- 
dom. Assuming that consumer 
welfare is the major aim of an 
economy, there is no obvious con- 
flict between production and 
freedom. 

Is the goal of efficiency com- 
patible with a reduction of 
inequalities of income and wealth? 
We do not, of course, seek a dead 
level of equality in  people’s 
incomes, because income differen- 
tials based on differences in 
personal productivity stimulate 
efficiency and are desirable. The 
important point is that present 
differences in personal produc- 
tivity reflect more than differences 
in the inherent energy and intel- 
ligence of individuals. They also 
reflect differences in education 
and in employment opportunities. 
Our society should eliminate 
racial barriers and provide truly 
equal education and employment 
opportunities to all, thereby 
equalizing productivities and re- 
ducing extreme differences in 
personal incomes. These measures 
will simultaneously raise the effi- 
ciency of our labor force and 
reduce inequalities in economic 
rewards.® 

Will efforts to raise efficiency 
conflict with the goal of full em- 
ployment? Here is the thorny is- 
sue of the effects of technological 
changes on employment. Cer- 
tainly, the fast pace of technolog- 
ical progress can dis-employ 
workers who are committed to 
old skills and methods, just as it 
can create employment opportuni- 
ties for those having the new 
skills. The evidence of history 
shows that measures to increase 
output per manhour through more 
efficient machinery and work 
methods have had a net stimulat- 
ing effect upon total employment. 


The key to a reconcoliation be- 
tween high employment and ris- 
ing efficiency are public and 
private policies to inform workers 
of job opportunities and to retrain 
and relocate them in the expand- 
ing crafts and industries. 

No one will debate the com- 





3 See Henry Wallich, The Cost of Free- 
dom (New York: Harper, 1960). 

4 Thus, Professor Robert W. Campbell 
observes: “The task of planning coordi- 
nation in the Soviet economy is less 
complicated than it would be in the U. S. 
economy because of the relatively low 
level of consumption and the nature of 
the goals the planners have set for the 
economy.” See his Soviet Economic 
Power (Cambridge: Houghton. Mifflin, 
1960) p. 98. 

5Even toeday, there is much evidence 
that the dispersion of real family in- 
comes in the Soviet Union is greater 
than in the United States. 
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patibility of growth of efficiency 
with a stable price level. Indeed, 
in an economy in which union 
and other pressures to raise wage- 
rates are strong, a principal 
method of inhibiting price infla- 
tion is to enable businesses to 
keep higher wages from raising 
prices by increasing output per 
manhour and holding down costs 
per unit of product. 


Similarly, the goal of greater 
efficiency is clearly compatible 
with our current search for in- 
ternational equilibrium. Only if 
tke U. S..economy remains highly 
- efficient in comparison with for- 
eign countries will we be able 
to generate a large enough sur- 
plus of exports over imports to 
finance the. huge amounts of 
private investment and govern- 
mental assistance that we need to 
provide other nations. During 
1960 U. S. commodity exports fell 
almost $4 billions short of achiev- 
ing equilibrium in the balance of 
payments. To achieve the goal 
we must sell more abroad; this 
means lower prices based on re- 
duced costs. 


The conclusion that may be 
drawn from this brief survey of 
the compatibility of efficiency 
with other economic goals, is the 
same as that reached by the Com- 
mission On Money and Credit: 
U. S. economic goals are essen- 


tially compatible,6 if the nation 
pursues a wise set of economic 
policies. 


(6) The Need for Rapid Growth 
Of Efficiency 


At this point the question may 
be asked—Does the U. S. neel 
to strive for a more rapid growth 
of efficiency during the 1969’s and 
the greater output it would bring? 
Is it worth the effort of the richest 
nation in the world to elevate its 
growth rate? Although this is a 
question that the people in a 
democracy must answer for 
themselves, an economist can 
point to a number of important 
values that a more rapid rate of 
economic growth would yield 
Americans. 


(1) Rapid growth would help 
to eliminate the domestic poverty 
that still afflicts about a sixth of 
our people. 


(2) Rapid growth would in- 
crease social harmony, because it 
would make it easier to satisfy 
the claims of different economic 
and social groups. 

(3) Rapid growth would help 
to buttress our national security 
by making it easier to bear large 
and continuing arms expenditures. 
(This does not imply that the 
present size of the economy im- 
poses any real limitations upon 
our national security.) 

(4) Rapid growth would better 
enable the United States to foster 
world economic development 
through larger governmental aids 
and private investments. 

(5) Finally, rapid growth would 
help spread freedom and limit 
communism by the “demonstra- 


6 An ardent debate has been conducted 
over the compatibility of full employ- 
ment with price-level stability. Statistical 
studies in the U. S. and the U. K. dur- 


show a negative 


ing the postwar era 
correlation between year-to-year move- 
ments in wage-rates or price indexes, 


on the one hand, and year-to-year mcve- 
ments in unemployment ratios. Frem 
this, some economists infer that full 
employment may only be attained at the 
cost of some price and wage inflation; 
and stability of the price level must be 
purchased by keeping several _ million 
people unemployed. The writer believes 
that these economists: (1) ignore the 
inflationary bias in price indexes which 
exaggerates the degree of real price in- 
flation; (2) fail to recognize that much 
unemployme nt is structural rather than 
cyclical and cannot be cured by infla- 
tionary monetary, fiscal and other meas- 
ures to increase aggregate demand ; and 
(3) overlook the need fer and feasibility 
of public policies to reduce structural 
unemployme: nt, and (4) forget that an- 
nual gains in productivity make it pos- 
sible to raise wages by 2-2'.% a vear 
withrut fercing up the price level. Tak- 
ing these factors into account, there does 
not appear to be any inherent cenflict 
between the goals of full employment 
and price-level stability. Pe Neil H. 
Jaceby, “‘How To Stop Price Inflation,” 
California Manacement Review, Vol. I, 
No. 3 (Spring 1959) pp. 1-10. 


tion effect” of a vigorous free 
economy upon the minds of the 
uncommitted peoples of the world. 


For all these reasons, even a 
rich society like ours should seek 
to grow more rapidly through 
rising efficiency. 


(7) Comparing the Performance 
Of the U. S. and the Soviet 
Economies 

It is often said nowadays that 
the U. S. economy grows at an 
annual rate of 3% and the Soviet 
economy grows at the annual rate 
of 6%,’ and it is only a matter 
of time when the production of 
the Soviet Union will surpass that 
of the United States. The con- 
clusion is then drawn that this 


proves that the Soviet economy 


7 See Campbell, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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is in some sense more efficient. 
Such a conclusion is false. 
The Soviet economy in recent 
years has been able to benefit 
from special, temporary factors 
that will not endure indefinitely. 
They include the transfer of un- 
productively - employed people 
from agriculture to industry, the 
capacity to copy Western tech- 
nology, and the reaping of the 
first benefits of the spread of 
popular education. Even allowing 
for these factors, however, it 
probably remains true that a 
socialist dictatorship can maintain 
a higher rate of growth of na- 
tional product than a democratic 
market economy, because the 
central planners can decide what 


part of national income will be 
saved and invested and are able 
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to force people to work, while a 
free enterprise economy allows 
these choices to be made by in- 
dividuals. As the educational 
level of the Russian people rises 
and their aspirations for better 
living increase, the Soviet leaders 
may be compelled to reorient the 
Russian economy toward the sat- 
isfaction of consumer wants. If 
and when this development oc- 
curs, the basic flaws in a centrally 
planned dictatorship will begin 
to show up clearly. The results of 
the widely - heralded economic 
competition between the Soviet 
and the U. S. economies will not 
be known for many decades. We 
will be wise to suspend any quick 
judgments on this matter. It is 
really impossible to compare the 


Soviet and the U. S. economies 
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and to say that one is “more suc- 
cessful” than the other. Each one 
may be superior when judged on 
a particular criterion, and there 
is no universally accepted rule for 
deciding which criterion is more 
important than the others.8 Ex- 
cepting in time of war, Americans 
will always put individual liberty 
and consumer satisfactions before 
industrial growth or military 
power. 


(8) Policies to Raise the Effi- 
ciency of the U. S. Economy 
Whether or not we are faced 
with Soviet competition, the 
American people should take 


Continued on page 36 


8 See Bela Balassa, “Success Criteria 
for Economic Systems,” Yale Economic 
Essays, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Spring 1961). 





Another way copper from Anaconda is helping 
cut the cost of getting electricity to the job 


It’s not a simple job to get electricity to 
big heavy-current motors that travel on 
moving cranes, ore bridges, monorails. 
In heavy-duty use where high amperage 
is needed, steel rails weighing 60 to 
yard have carried the 
power. Then came extruded aluminum 
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rails that were lighter and easier to in- 
But aluminum would wear and 
pit from friction of the current collec- 
tors unless protected by grease. Fur- 
thermore, unprotected aluminum rails 
if not used for a while acquire an oxide 
coating that is an electrical insulator. 

An ingenious solution that cuts costs 
all around involves a happy wedding 
of steel and copper. 
copper-headed steel conductor rails 
manufactured by the Ringsdorff Car- 
bon Corp., shown at left, have current- 
carrying heads of extruded Anaconda 
copper. Because copper conducts elec- 
tricity better than any other commercial 


The steel portion provides the strength 
and makes installation 
The best part of it is that the graphite 
used in the sliding current collectors 
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wires, 


Brass, and Bronze sheet, plate, ‘ 
sions; fabricated metal products; flexible metal hose and tubing. 


the copper is 


The compact little 


Anaconda, 
up very little space. 


Casy. 


cables 


and accessories; 


Anaconda American Brass Co., 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., 
stantly working with industry to find 
new solutions . . 
value for less money. 


has an affinity for copper, lubricating 
and protecting as it goes. This cuts the 
cost of maintaining the system. Wear on 


negligible and carbon 


shoes need replacement only every one 
to three years. 

This use of copper, industrial winner 
of the 1961 Annual Copper and Brass 
Achievement Awards, 
other way copper from Anaconda is 
helping industry do things better and 
at lower cost. Whether the problem is 
to get electric power from a substation 
to an ore-bridge motor — or from a 
power plant to the heart of a city — 
through its subsidiaries, 


illustrates an- 


and 


is con- 


. to help provide more 
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Subsidiaries of Anaconda Manufacture: Copper and aluminum electrical 
Aluminum ingot, sheet, plate, plain and lami- 
nated foil, rigid foil containers, restaurant and household foil wrap; Copper, 
strip, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, extru- 
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Domestic Economic Goals 
And Economy’s Efficiency 


Continued from page 35 


steps to raise the efficiency of the 
U. S. economy. Surely, we would 
be stupid to forego the increased 
output of goods and services and 
the increased leisure that are 
possible if we take steps to im- 
prove the workings of our econ- 
omy. We should never force 
people to work, or to work longer 
hours than they would freely 
choose, because this is an au- 
thoritarian path to economic 
growth. I simply suggest that we 
adopt public policies that will 
reduce involuntary idleness in our 
economy, and that will make each 
hour of work more productive. 


It has been reliably estimated 
that the annual growth of real 
GNP in the United States during 
the 1960s will be around 3.4%, 
assuming no change in present 
economic policies, and that this 
can be increased to around 4.5% 
by economic policies that are 
relatively costless, in the sense 
that they do not involve large 
sacrifices of leisure or of con- 
sumption. What economic policies 
can bring this desirable result 
about? 


In the first place, many actions 
can be taken to reduce involun- 
tary idleness to add to the num- 
ber of hours worked. Labor input 
could be increased if the United 
States relaxed its immigration re- 
straints, and admitted more per- 
sons with scientific and technical 
training. A reduction of discrimi- 
nation based on sex would enlarge 
the participation of women in the 
labor force. More intelligent 
methods of dealing with labor- 
management conflicts could re- 
duce work stoppages of labor dis- 
putes. Wider use of work-study 
programs for youth would permit 
society to benefit from the earnest 
desire of many youngsters to 
combine work experience with 
their education. More rational re- 
tirement and old-age pension 
policies would permit many old- 
sters of sound mind and health to 
continue working beyond age 65. 

The largest potential increase in 
manhours worked in the economy 
will come from the reduction of 
cyclical and structural unemploy- 
ment which, in recent years, has 
been keeping an average of 1% to 
2% of the U. S. labor force in- 
voluntarily unemployed. The 
major attack on cyclical unem- 
ployment must be through im- 
proved monetary, tax and public 
expenditure policies which will 
maintain a higher and more stable 
level of demand.? Great headway 
has been made toward this goal 
since World War II. Congress 
could take another step forward 
by giving the President power to 
raise or lower the tax rate on the 
initial bracket of personal income 
by 5 percentage points in the in- 
terest of quickly stabilizing con- 
sumer demand. 


The attack on structural unem- 
ployment calls for different poli- 
cies. The Federal Government 
should take the lead in improving 
the quantity and availability of 
labor market information. It 
should introduce programs to re- 
train workers in new skills, and 
provide financial aids to their re- 
location. We should expand area 
development programs. We should 
work to eliminate restrictive 
union entrance rules and those 
provisions of private pension 
plans that tend to tie workers to 
their present jobs and prevent 
them from moving to better op- 
portunities. 


Many things can be done to in- 
crease Output per manhour 
worked. Most fundamental is a 


9 See Neil H. Jacoby, “The Analysis of 
Fiscal Policy—Past and Present,” in the 
forthcoming Proceedings of the National 
Tax Conference, Seattle, Wash., Sept. 7, 
1961. 





factor well known to educators— 
to elevate the education and skills 
of people. Useful skills and know- 
ledge are a form of capital. This 
capital is the subject of deliberate 
investment. It has grown in 
Western societies more rapidly 
than investment in physical capi- 
tal, and is more responsible for 
the rise of productivity.10 When 
I refer to education, I mean not 
simply formal education in 
schools, but also on-the-job train- 
ing programs in businesses, and 
adult study programs carried on 
during the worker’s own time. 
Education is a high-yielding in- 
vestment, and our society would 
be wise to devote more of its re- 
sources to education of all kinds 
and at all levels. 

Efficiency can also be raised by 
increasing through research the 
stock of scientific and technologi- 
cal knowledge in our society. 
Public and private support of re- 
search and development has 
grown from less than $1 billion 
a year before World War II to 
more than $10 billion a year to- 
day. Because only a small part 
of these outlays support basic re- 
search, our Federal Government 
should increase its support of 
basic research in all fields. We 
should also adopt new methods 
of propagating knowledge through 
translation, documentation, li- 
brary, and similar facilities. Our 
patent and copyright laws need 
reconsideration from the point of 
view of stimulating invention and 
creative thought. 

Increasing the mobility of work- 
ers will raise productivity. The 
reduction of racial discrimination 
has already achieved weighty re- 
sults. Integration should be con- 
tinuously pressed for its valuable 
economic consequences, as well 
as on moral grounds. Worker mo- 
bility would also be improved if 
employees rights in private pen- 
sion plans were vested in them, 
and if state eligibility rule for 
public assistance were liberalized. 

A truly comprehensive pro- 
gram to invigorate competition in 
the U. S. economy would raise 
productivity. Our anti-monopoly 
laws now apply mainly to busi- 
ness corporations. We need a 
truly comprehensive law in apply- 
ing to labor unions, cooperatives 
and all other private economic 
groups whose market power may 
support featherbedding, restric- 
tions upon entry, or other ineffi- 
cient practices. We should pro- 
gressively lower trade barriers 
between the United States and 
foreign countries. Exposure to 
competition is invariably health- 
ful, for it forces producers to 
raise efficiency. Part of the task 
of invigorating competition is to 
gradually eliminate public sub- 
sidies, and to restore competitive 
market pricing in those sectors of 
our economy, such as agriculture, 
in which prices are regulated. 
This will require, of course, that 
temporary supports to the incomes 
of marginal farmers be provided, 
until they have been retrained 
and relocated in productive jobs 
in other industries. 


We should enlarge our supply 
of managerial talent through 
deeper research into management, 
wider use of modern methods of 
business decision - making and 
new means of reducing risk and 
uncertainty. 


Finally, the American people 
would be wise to provide stronger 
incentives to produce, save, and 
invest. This policy would involve 
a small cost to the degree that 
some current consumption would 
be sacrificed in order to devote 
more of our national product to 
accumulation of the capital which 
would raise consumption in the 





10 See T. W. Schultz, “Investment in 
Human Capital,” American Economic 
Review, March 1961. 
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future. The main instrument is 
structural revision of Federal tax 
laws. Depreciation allowances on 
business assets should be liberal- 
ized. A sharp reduction should be 
made in the present heavy double 
taxation of corporate income, and 
more realistic rates should be 
imposed on the higher brackets of 
personal income. 


(9) Education and the U. S. Eco- 
nomic Potential 


Americans should be both proud 
and dissatisfied about the opera- 
tion of the U. S. economy. We can 
take pride from the plain fact that 
no economy in the history of man 
has ever provided the average 
person with so wide a range of 
choices, with so much freedom, 
with so great a complement of 
goods and services, and with such 
ample leisure in which to enjoy 
them. Yet we should be dissatis- 
fied that a wide gap separates its 
present performance from its full 
potentiality. The annual gap will 
mount to $115 billion during 1970, 
if we do nothing about it.11 Most 
of this gap results from ingrained 
habits of mind, ignorance, preju- 
dice, or sheer inertia. Consider 
the heavy price we are paying for 
these weaknesses. Think what this 
extra productive effort could 
mean — in education, basic re- 
search, national highways, dams, 
harbors, reclamation and national 
parks, not iu mention national 
aefense, foreign investment, or 
increased care for aged and indi- 
gent citizens. 


Education is the most important 
single factor in eliminating the 
gap between economic perform- 
ance and potential. Our educa- 
tional system, broadly conceived 
—from the grade schools through 
the graduate schools and from 
the formal classroom through the 
adult classes and the daily press 
—must educate Americans bet- 
ter than they have in the past in 
the principles, attitudes, and re- 
quirements of an efficient, free 
economy, functioning in a politi- 
cal democracy. All professional 
educators, must not fail to respond 
energetically to this challenge. 





11 GNP at full employment will mount 
to about $825 billions in 1970, if the 
economy grows by 4.5% per annum, 
against about $710 billions if it grows 
at 3.3%. 

*An address by Dr. Jacoby before the 
Cubberley Conference at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 


Named Director 


Edward T. Herndon, a senior 
partner of Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., has been elected 
a director of Mission Development 
Company, it has been announced. 

Mission Development controls 
Tidewater Oil Company and is, in 
turn, controlled by Getty Oil 
Company. 


Thayer, Baker Adds 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Thayer, 
Baker & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
National Bank Building, members 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change, announced that the fol- 
lowing men have become asso- 
ciated with the firm as Registered 
Representatives: W. R. Coyle, Jr., 
William L. McMullan, and Edward 
Vinzulis. 


Named Director 


James W. Davant, partner in the 
Minneapolis office of Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, and Robert 
Andrews, real estate executive, 
have been named to the board of 
directors of Equity Capital Com- 
pany, Minneapolis-headquartered 
real estate financing firm. 


Drew Securities in N. Y. 


Drew Securities Corporation has 
been formed with offices at 50 
Broad Street, New York City, to 
engage in underwriting and in- 
vestment banking; Murray Gaines 
and Harold Aibel, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 
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SECURITY SALESMAN’S 


CORNER 


BY JOHN DUTTON 











The Man in the Middle 


The original “man in the middle” 
is the security salesman. He op- 
erates somewhere in a twilight 
zone between his customers and 
his firm, and his capacity to exist 
as a rational human being is de- 
termined as much by his ingenu- 
ity, as his ability to make his own 
decisions. But as with all other 
psycho-neurotic occupations, the 
wavering individual is doomed. 
He must assert himself, or con- 
stantly waver on the edge of in- 
stability—which is a common oc- 
cupational disease among the elite 
of Wall St. 

Here we go—let us look at the 
situation, not as it is glamorized in 
song and fable but as it will look 
to you fellows at the telephone 
next Monday morning (after that 
pleasant or unpleasant week-end 
with golf, grandchildren, children, 
wives, or unwanted neighbors). 
Let’s start with the customers. 
Some of them are just great. They 
take the bitter with the bitter and 
ask for more. Then there are the 
majority—the vast, normal every- 
day run of the mill stock buyers 
who are supporting American in- 
dustry and their government with 
their hard gotten nickels. They 
want advice, not run of the mill 
advice, but the kind of advice that 
is right most of the time. And 
when I say, “Most of the time”, 
you who labor in this business will 
know that the word “most” means 
what it means. To over-expound 
on this phase of the dilemma is a 
complete waste of words as far as 
the initiated are concerned—and 
the neophytes will learn the hard 
way—as always. 

Next, we look at the other half 
of the sandwich. Over here we 
have his firm. They supply a 
salesman with a desk, a telephone, 
some advertising, a cashier, a 
trading department, a statistical 
department, a stenographer, and 
in some of the more progressive 
organizations an opportunity to 
ride on the partner’s yacht once a 
year, or sit in his box at the ball 
game (even if he doesn’t care a 
hoot about baseball). In addition, 
they feel a lot more friendly 
toward their salesmen if they rec- 
ommend that their customers pur- 
chase the securities which they 
sponsor, and also participate in 
their underwritings—particularly 
if they are “slow ones,’ which 
makes everyone happy except 
your customers. They also prefer 
that a steady stream of business 
keeps coming in week after week 
to help pay the overhead, because 
without it things wouldn’t be so 
comfortable for everyone con- 
cerned. Or should we bring that 
up, since it seldom has ever been 
mentioned, to my knowledge, ex- 
cept among we salesmen when we 
are “havin’ a little meeting” 
ourselves (which never accom- 
plishes anything anyway)? 

And then there are a few mis- 
takes and bad guesses that are 
made by the statistical and re- 
search departments, as well as the 
underwriting boys, and any sales- 
man who doesn’t have a ready an- 
swer for such unusual occurrences 
just isn’t “loyal” to his firm. Be- 
sides, he hasn’t learned the first 
great lesson of this business, 
“soothing syrup must be dispensed 
with finesse.” 


There Are Some Compensations 


You can remember that even 
though you are supposed to be 
some sort of a mental gymnastic 
superman by both your customers 
and your firm that you still are 
“boss” about one thing—you can 
run your own business. But to do 
this you are going to have to work 
a little, think a little, and remem- 


ber that things were ever thus so 
why take it too seriously. About 
the customers—if you look a bit 
in unlikely places you may still 
come up with a few that don’t ex- 


pect you to be a walking elec-. 


tronic computer that can tell them 
immediately all there is to know 
about ten thousand stocks. There 
are some who will give you even 
an hour or two to look in the 
manuals. There are also a few 
people left who are interested in 
investing but the supply is getting 
more limited daily, and I would 
specifically advise that you not 
“expose” them to your competi- 
tors. (Suspicion grows during 
times like these, and a man can 
never be too careful about such 
matters). 

You can also look over some of 
the new issivves and if they don’t 
measure up to your estimate of 
what a good “hot” speculative, 
bailout, should provide as a me- 
dium for enriching everyone—in- 
cluding your customers—you can 
pass it by, and then see it double 
in price within two weeks. This, 
is not unusual but there is no use 
trying to outfumble your under- 
writing department or your statis- 
tical department—they have more 
time for this than you do. You can 
also be sure your timing is right— 
you can advise the purchase of a 
security six months before every- 
one else finds out it is a “buy,” 
and you can tell your customers to 
sell it when some research depart- 
ment suggests that in 1962 and 
1963 earnings will double, divi- 
dends will soar,.and by the time 
their report is out the stock has 
already doubled over the price 
you recommended it. Then you 
can sell when they say “buy.” 
This is something I have been try- 
ing to learn to do for more years 
than I wish to confess, but if any 
of you have the answer, send it in 
to me and (maybe) we'll put it 
in the column. 


Stewart Joins 
F. P. Ristine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—F. P. Ris- 
tine & Co., 123 South Broad St., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes, announce that E. Rich- 
ard Stewart is now associated 
with them as a registered repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Stewart was formerly As- 
sistant Vice-President of the First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co. in charge of the Tax Depart- 
ment before retiring after 36 
years’ service. 


New Dominick Office 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Dominick 
& Dominick has opened a branch 
office at 611 Wilshire Boulevard 
under the direction of Myron A. 
Wick, Jr., a partner of the firm. 


Granbery, Marache Branch 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Gran- 
bery, Marache & Co. has opened 
a branch office at 120 Montgomery 
Street under the direction of 
Richard S. Nair. 


Now With First Cleveland 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Thomas C. 
English, Jr. has joined the staff of 
First Cleveland Corporation, Na- 
tional City East Sixth Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. He was formerly with 
Johnson & Co., Inc. and J. N. 
Russell & Co. 
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AS WE SEE IT Continued from page 1 


have sometimes been inaccu- 
rately reported elsewhere as 
being about eight cents. 
While these costs will obvi- 
ously vary somewhat among 
the several companies in the 
steel industry, the fact is they 
will increase by about 13 
cents per hour for wage earn- 
ers; and beyond this the com- 
panies face the added cost of 
adjusting the pay of many 
thousands of their salaried 
employees. In the aggregate, 
therefore, industry employ- 
ment costs alone will rise by 
more than $200,000,000 a 
year on October 1.” 


Prices and Profits 


In later passages, Mr. 
Blough demolishes the con- 
clusions that the President’s 
advisers have drawn about 
steel prices and steel profits. 
We hope that the rank and 
file of the people of the coun- 
try will give this document 
the study that it deserves. We 
do not have the space here to 
give it in full, but it is readily 
available to all who have an 
interest in the matter. We, 
however, must find room for 
just a few more pointed sen- 
tences: “As you note in your 
letter, Mr. President, the level 
of steel prices has not been 
increased in over three years 
—since 1958. In fact, that 
level is slightly lower than it 
was two years ago, and in re- 
cent months, there have been 
a number of price changes, 
mostly reductions. There are 
many competitive factors 
which are constantly chang- 
ing and which necessarily af- 
fect prices in the steel indus- 
try or any other industry. 
Aside from inescapable em- 
ployment and other costs, 
these competitive factors in- 
clude competition among do- 
mestic* steel products, com- 
petition from other materials 
such as aluminum, glass, 
cement, paper and plastics, 
competition from foreign 
steel producers, and total cus- 
tomer demand as well as 
changing customer require- 
ments, to mention only a few. 
The pressures of the market 
place are inexorable and can- 
not be disregarded by a steel 
company or any other com- 
pany or, for that matter, can- 
not be disregarded by any 
nation which wishes to main- 
tain its position in a competi- 
tive world. Reducing 
prices or avoiding price in- 
creases has great popular ap- 
peal. -As--coønsumers, we all 
want that. But we cannot 
have it both ways. We cannot 
have inflationary wage in- 
creases, higher taxes and 
other rapidly increasing costs 
on the one hand, and enjoy 
reduced and unrealistic price 
levels on the other, without 
endangering national growth 
and jeopardizing jobs.” ` 


Causes of Inflation 


It was doubtless the pur- 
pose of Mr. Blough to state 


the position and record of the 
steel industry in order to re- 
move or prevent any unwar- 
ranted blot upon its escutch- 
eon with respect to inflation 
and the like. It was hardly 
within his domain to go at 
length into what in the cur- 
rent trend of events must be 
charged with enlarging the 
danger of inflation. But on 
the same day that Mr. 
Blough’s letter was made 
public through the press, 
there appeared a forceful and 
very pertinent warning from 
that old, old man of the polit- 
ical wars, Senator Byrd of 
Virginia—a regular member 
of the President’s own party, 
but for a good many years 
past not much heeded by 
those who manage the affairs 
of that party. 


The venerable Senator 
makes the disturbing predic- 
tion that our Federal budget 
will increase at least to $106,- 
000,000,000 by 1965, and then 
adds that he doubts “that the 
Federal budget will be bal- 
anced (as we have been more 
or less promised by the Ad- 
ministration) in the foresee- 
able future unless the rate of 
increase in expenditures in- 
dicated by present proposals 
is prudently and effectively 
curtailed. I do not see how 
Federal tax rates can be in- 
creased substantially. The 
point of diminishing returns 
has already been reached in 
some areas. . . . Tremendous 
expansion of Federal partic- 
ipation and spending in do- 
mestic-civilian programs was 
the order of the day in Presi- 
dential messages and com- 
munications prior to the Ber- 
lin crisis. Virtually no areas 
of domestic-civilian activity 
by the Federal Government 
have been overlooked. Our 
fiscal position is vulnerable, 
and Premier Khrushchev 
knows it. The Federal fiscal 
policy urgently needs con- 
stant and critical review. Fis- 
cal stability is a vital element 
of military preparedness, but 
the Administration has sug- 
gested no curtailment of do- 
mestic-civilian activity before 
or since the military build-up 
was accelerated.” 


Now, of course, the sort of 
eternal jacking up of employ- 
ments costs that has been go- 
ing on in this country for a 
long while past can hardly 
fail to be reflected at one 
time or another in the price 
level, and it is a fact that this 
Administration—and, for that 
matter that which preceded 
it—has shown little stomach 
for any steps that might be 
expected to hold it in check 
or to remove it. The fact is, 
though, that fully comparable 
with this factor is the spend- 
ing spree that is under way 
and being planned in Wash- 
ington — spending that can 
not by any stretch of reason- 
ing be regarded as part or 
parcel of military prepared- 
ness. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES »r owen zry 











Consumers’ Gas Co. (Ontario) 


Consumers’ Gas is probably the 
oldest Canadian utility company, 
having been incorporated in 1848 
by special act of the’ former 
“Province of Canada.” Dividends 
have been paid regularly since 
1848. The company and its sub- 
sidiaries distribute natural gas to 
residential, commercial and indus- 
trial customers in various areas 
of central and eastern Ontario and 
in the Niagara peninsula. Some 
92 communities are served with 
a population of over 2,736,000, 
nearly half of the total for the 
province. The largest cities served 
are Toronto and Ottawa. 

The company’s growth has been 
very rapid since conversion to 
natural gas in 1955. Population 
served about doubled in this pe- 
riod (principally through exten- 
sion to new areas) and is expected 
to double again over the next 25 
years. The number of customers 
increased from 155,000 in 1955 to 
246,000 in 1960, and according to 
a projection made in testimony 
before the Royal Commission on 
Energy is expected to more than 
quadruple (to 1,045,000) by 1988. 
Sales of gas (cu. ft.) are expected 
to gain at a still faster rate; in 
1955 they amounted to only 3.9 
billion cu. ft. but in 1960 with the 
increased use of natural gas for 
househeating, sales had jumped to 
37.5 billion cu. ft., and for 1988 
they have been projected at 246 
billion cu. ft. Revenues increased 
from $13 million in 1955 to $45 
million in 1960. 

Residential sales (cu. ft.) are 
now 53% residential, 12% com- 
mercial and 35% industrial. The 
percentages for revenues are 65%, 
13% and 22%, respectively. Av- 
erage annual use by residential 
customers has increased from 17 
mcf. in 1955 to 85 mcf. in 1960; 
over half of residential customers 


now have househeating compared 


with only 6% in 1955. Despite 
the availability of very cheap hy- 
dro power, the company has esti- 
mated that an insulated 6-room 
house in the Toronto area can be 
serviced at an annual cost of only 
$212 on an “all gas”’ basis, as com- 
pared with $536 on an “all elec- 
tric” basis. 

Average revenues per mcf. have 
declined sharply as a result of 
some 14 rate cuts made volun- 
tarily by the company since 1954, 
comparisons being as follows: 

1955 1960 Reduct'n 

Residential_ $3.39 $1.51 55% 

Commercial 3.07 1.40 54 

Industrial__ 2.48 0.81 67 

In order to establish its regula- 
tory status under new laws, the 
company requested its regulatory 
agency to check the present rate 
structure in relation to the rate 
base—no increase was asked for. 
Based on the revised cost of re- 
production rate base allowed by 
the Board (in the absence of his- 
torical cost records since incep- 
tion) the return for the test period 
approximated 4.3% (the company 
calculated only 3.6%). No signifi- 
cant opposition to present rates 
was indicated during the hearings. 
The company was allowed to 
amortize the cost of manufactured 
gas facilities (no longer needed) 
over a 20-year period. 

The company is still planning 
for rapid expansion. Gross plant 
account increased from $36 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $185 million in 
1960, with a gain of $15 million in 
1960. The 1961 fiscal year budget 
will approximate $20 million, with 
a possible carryover of construc- 
tion work of $7 million, and next 
year the budget is estimated 
around $24 million. The company 
expects to spend about $18-$20 
million a year for construction 


over the next four to five years. 
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In a recent talk before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
President Jones stated, “We be- 
lieve very strongly in maintenance 
of the property and our obligation 
to extend our pipelines into non- 
profitable areas so that they have 
the benefits of natural gas service 
with which to promote industrial 
growth and new housing adadi- 
tions.” 

Capitalization at the end of 1960 
was 38% funded debt, 10% pre- 
ferred stock and 52% common 
equity. The latter figure was about 
the same as in 1955. The company 
issued subscription rights to com- 
mon stock in June, 1958 on a 
1-for-4 basis; in November, 1959 
on a 1-for-6 basis, and in June, 
1961 on a 1-for-6 basis (at $l4 a 
share). It now has a $38 million 
line of bank credit available. Con- 
sumers’ Gas was split 3-for-1 in 
1960. 

With manufactured gas, earn- 
ings per share in 1954 were 42 
cents after adjustment for the 
later split. With the changeover to 
natural gas, 1955 earnings dropped 
nearly one-half to 22 cents, but 
increased in the next five years 
to 66 cents. Earnings increased 
every year during this period, 
with an average rate of gain of 
25% compounded. Earnings for 
1961 are estimated at around 72 
cents, a gain of about 10%. 

The stock is traded on the 
Toronto Exchange and over the 
counter in New York, with a range 
of 16-11 (adjusted) last year and 
20-16 this year. It has been quoted 
recently around 18%, at which 
price it yields 2.2% based on the 
40c dividend rate. Using esti- 
mated 1961 earnings of 72 cents, 
the price-earnings ratio approxi- 
mates 26. Considering the rapid 
rate of growth in share earnings 
such a ratio does not seem out of 
line with P/E ratios for growth 


utilities in the U. S. 


With Thomson, McKinnon 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—William A. Ken- 
dall has joined the staff of Thom- 
son & McKinnon, Healey Build- 
ing. He was formerly with Sade 
& Co. 
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' Problems of Tax-Exempt 
Financing of Industry 


Continued from page 23 


economy, if not controlled and 
gradually eliminated. 


Rejecting History’s Lessons 


Over the past decade, we have 
witnessed the fourth major surge 
of the use of public funds to fi- 
rance industrial development in 
our nation’s history. The first 
three ended tragically, but state 
and local officials seem to be re- 
jecting the lessons of history in 
their attempts to get more states 
to permit such policies of indus- 
trial subsidy. The first three pe- 
riods were in the 1830's, 1870-80’s, 
and in the 1920-30’s. Because the 
autonomy of the states and the 
municipalities’ rights to local self- 
government are the very essence 
of our governmental structure, it 
is of prime importance that these 
governmental units protect their 
financial integrity. 

When a municipal government 
directly or through its industrial 
development commission provides 
a new industry with a plant at a 
nominal rental or extends a loan 
to it, that local government be- 
comes a partner in that business 
firm, and a future period of de- 
pression may result in costly fi- 
nancial losses to the community 
rather than an industrial gain. It 
is both interesting and disappoint- 
ing to note that our state courts 
are gradually weakening their 
initial resistance to those govern- 
mental subsidy programs. 

For example, the Kentucky 
Supreme Court decision upheld 
the validity of the issuance of in- 
dustrial revenue bonds on the 
grounds that they do not consti- 
tute governmental indebtedness, 
and therefore do not constitute a 
lending of public credit. 


Tennessee’s state courts upheld 
the constitutionality of revenue 
bonds issued for this purpose by 
declaring that the promotion of 
industry is “clearly of incidental 
public benefit’ even though it 
also results in gain to a private 
corporation. In this decision, inci- 
dental public benefit has been 
equated to a public purpose. 

The Rhode Island Supreme 
Court held unanimously that the 
formation of a state industrial de- 
velopment corporation to be 
granted public funds was permis- 
sible by virtue of the General As- 
sembly’s power to appropriate the 
public money or property for 
local or private purposes. 

Dean William D. Ross of Lou- 
isiana State University, after con- 
ducting his study of tax conces- 
sions in Louisiana in 1957, came 
to the following conclusions: 


(1) Tax exemption as a device 
for inducing new industrial ex- 
pansion which would not other- 
wise occur, has produced meager 
results in Louisiana. 


“(2) The cost of the program 
in terms of lost revenue is out of 
proportion to the direct results 
obtained. 

“(3) The 10-year industrial tax 
exemption program for new in- 
dustry in Louisiana should be re- 
evaluated.” 


Unsound Mobility 


It is of course natural for in- 
dustries to move to different 
‘areas, since our capitalistic society 
involves risk taking, individual 
initiative, and new technological 
innovations. This geographical 
‘movement of industry, however, 
‘should not be influenced by ex- 
‘cessive promotional devices and 
lures on the part of our govern- 
mental units. 

We mus&st not lose sight of the 
fundamental principle of consti- 
tutional and public law that a 
‘municipal corporation is not au- 
‘thorized to incur indebtedness ex- 
cept for a public purpose 
(74F [2nd] 989). Unless the power 
‘to donate money, issue bonds, or 


otherwise aid a private corpora- 
tion has been expressly delegated 
by the Legislature within consti- 
tutional authorization, the munici- 
pality does not have the power to 
do such. (McQuillan-Municipal 
Corporations, Third Edition Vol. 
15. Sec. 39.26.) Bearing these legal 
principles in mind, we have seen 
that our state courts have ex- 
panded their concepts of a public 
purpose, in their consideration of 
these industrial development rev- 
enue bonds, arguing that usually 
these bonds do not constitute the 
lending of credit by the state or 
the expenditure of public funds. 


The governmental officials of 
the State of New Jersey have long 
been concerned about the move- 
ment of so many New Jersey in- 
dustries to lower wage-rate areas 
in the Southern States and have 
more recently been concerned 
with their movement to neighbor- 
ing states. 

Such moves of private indus- 
tries have a tremendous impact 
upon the communities of our state, 
since they leave behind them 
thousands of unemployed work- 
ers, substantial reduction in local 
business, and large governmental 
losses in tax revenue. Uniun of- 
ficials contend that industrial 
migration from our older metro- 
politan areas should not have been 
encouraged without due consider- 
ation of the property rights of the 
employees of the abandoned plant. 
They further contend that these 
municipal inducements are too 
frequently combined with prom- 
ises to discourage or prevent 
unionization of the new plant and 
promises of low wages. 


In March 1961, the U. S. Court 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit 
held that when The Glidden Co. 
transferred its operations of a 
plant in Elmhurst, N. Y. to Beth- 
lehem, Pa. in 1957, after the ex- 
piration of its union contract, it 
had unilaterally denied the vested 
seniority rights of its old em- 
ployees who had brought suit 
against the company. On July 21, 
The Glidden Co. attorney peti- 
tioned the U. S. Supreme Court 
to review the ruling of the lower 
court. 


The Town of Lebanon, Tennes- 
see, is currently having its 
troubles with its $2.5 million tax- 
exempt factory which it con- 
structed in 1960, through the is- 
suance of industrial development 
revenue bonds for lease to the 
Gemmer Division of the Ross 
Gear & Tool Mfg. Co. for a 20 
year period. It appears that the 
town of Lebanon, in its contract 
with Ross Gear & Tool Mfg. Co. 
stipulated that only its own resi- 
dents could be employed by the 
company in this new plant. Gem- 
mer’s Detroit, Michigan plant, 
which no longer can manufacture 
steering gears profitably, was or- 
ganized by the United Auto Work- 
ers Local 80, which sued the com- 
pany for employment rights for 
its 700 union members. The U. S. 
District Court of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, recently upheld the claims 
of the union with its ruling that 
the expiration of the union con- 
tract in October could not extin- 
guish the seniority rights of the 
company’s employees. Although 
Ross Gear & Tool Mfg. Co. may 
appeal this court decision, it is 
confronted with unexpected risks 
if it moves from Detroit, Michi- 
gan, to Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Judge Kaess thus held that 
Gemmer’s employees had acquired 
a “vested right” by virtue of their 
seniority, and that “Gemmer has 
an obligation and duty to rehire 
on the ‘basis of seniority” em- 
ployees laid off by the company 
in Detroit, Michigan, even though 
the company’s move to Lebanon, 
Tennessee, in September 1961 may 
terminate the role of their union 
as their bargaining agent. 

In a third recent case before 
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the U. S. District Court, two em- 
pioyees of Vickers Inc, a Divi- 
sion of Sperry-Rand Corporation, 
asked that they and about 600 
other employees be permitted to 
transfer to the company’s new 
plants in Mississippi, Missouri and 
California with their seniority 
rights preserved and at the com 
pany’s expense, despite the fact 
that the union contract with Vick 
ers Inc. had expired in July 1960, 
on the theory that they had ac- 
quired a “vested right” to their 
jobs during the life of the union 
contract." 
Decentralisation 

As a result of management's 
policy of decentralization, the in- 
dustrial map ef the United States 
hes been undergoing great 
changes, with the result that our 
older metropolitan areas have 
been steadily declining in indus- 
trial importance 

As an example thereof, only 
one-forth of the automobiles 
are now being manufactured in 
and around Detroit, Michigan, as 
compared with one-third in 1956. 


A report by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor titled “Subsidized 
Industrial Migration,” issued in 
1955, states in part that “The 
ruthless manner in which indus- 
trial firms have abandoned their 
employees in a particular location 
in order to establish operations at 
another site has seriously jeopard- 
ized the welfare of American 
workers.” 

This report further recommend- 
ed that the interest on industrial 
development revenue bonds be 
subjected to Federal income tax, 
and that in such cases where the 
industrial concern pays only a 
nominal rental to the municipal 
government, the Federal Govern- 
ment should disallow as a deduct- 
ible business expense for income 
tax purposes an amount equal to 
the reasonable value of the facil- 
ities provided by--the municipal 
government. 

We see that during the past 15 
years the South and Pacific areas 
have expanded much more than 
have New England, the Middle 
Atlantic, and the Midwest parts of 
our country. 


The aforementioned report con- 
cluces that “subsidized migration, 
or what might be called the pirat- 
ing of plants from their estab- 
lished locations has taken a heavy 
toll in terms of unemployment, 
uneconomic dislocation, and sec- 
tional bitterness.” 


To cite a typical example of 
the extent to which individual 
states and municipalities will out- 
bid each other for a new indus- 
trv: The Manchester Hosiery Mills 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
determined to open a hosiery 
manufacturing plant in Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, and the Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce 
offered a new plant to this com- 
pany. 

However, Manchester Hosiery 
Mills was a subsidiary of the 
Douglas Knitting Mills located in 
Coffee County, Georgia, and uvon 
learning of the subsidy offer that 
had been made by the Burlington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Coffee 
County Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Corporation made an 
offer to lend $50,000 for a building 
and machines. The City and 
County Commissioners in turn 
offered to waive all taxes on the 
new plant for a period of five 
vears. In addition thereto, the 
City of Douglas in Coffee County, 
Georgia, agreed to reduce its 
power rates to this company. The 
final decision of the President of 
Manchester Hosiery Mills was to 
locate his new plant in Douglas, 
Georgia. 


Tax Law Jeopardized 


The Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 has continued to grant the 
privilege of Federal income tax 
exemption unto the interest 
earned on obligations issued by a 
state government or its political 
subdivisions. If we are to main- 
tain the sovereignty of our system 
of Federal and state governments, 
then in my opinion we must either 


abandon all current policies of 
state governments to subsidize 
private industry, or subject to 
Feceral income taxation the in- 
terest earned on all IDR bonds 
which do not bear the guarantee 
of the faith, credit and taxing 
powers of the sponsoring state or 
municipal government. 

As a step in this direction, two 
bilis were submitted before the 
87th Congress this year. One bill, 
H.R. 6368, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Griffin called for 
amending the internal revenue 
code to disallow as a business 
operating expense any and all 
rentals paid by a business firm 
to any state or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, for the use and occu- 
pency of an industrial plant which 
was acquired or improved out of 
the proceeds of a tax-exempt ob- 
ligation issued on or after April 
17, 1961. 

The other bill, H.R. 798, intro- 
duced by Congressman Multer, 
called for amending Section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code by 
wav of denying the privilege of 
Federal income tax exemption 
unto any interest earned on an 
obligation issued by a State or 
Territory or any political sub- 
division thereof, where such in- 
dustrial development revenue 
bond is not secured by the gen- 
eral credit of the issuing govern- 
mental unit. May I note that I 
had recommended similar legis- 
lation in my testimony before the 
Hovse Committee on Ways and 
Means, in August 1953, as well as 
in my testimony before the U. S. 
Senate Finance Committee in 
March, 1954. The Senate Finance 
Committee, however, advised me 
in 1954 that it had decided to do 
nothing on the Bill which I had 
recommended, for the reason that 
it was so difficult to define prop- 
erly a “Public Purpose” in our 
complex society. 

Upon giving due considera- 
tion to our past history of govern- 
mental defaults in industrial aid 
bonds over the past 126 years, it 
is my belief that the U. S. Con- 
gress should be seriously con- 
cerred not onlv with the disas- 


trous effects that future bond 
defaults would have upon the 
financial integrity of our state 


and municipal governments, but 
as well with the financial losses 
that so manv unsophisticated in- 
vestors would suffer. 


Misinformed Investors 


It is feared that most of these 
unsophisticated investors, who 
have purchased industrial devel- 
opment revenue bonds, are of the 
belief that they are investing in 
high-grade tax-exempt municival 
bonds, whereas they are in fact 
speculating in first mortgage 
bonds on industrial real estate se- 
cured only by its rental income, 
and not at all by the sponsoring 
municipal government. 


Plant location should be based 
upon the basic factors of climate, 
labor supply. the proximity of raw 
materials and markets, sources of 
power and transportation facil- 
ities, and water supply. When- 
ever the non-tax costs of operat- 
ing a business are about eaval 
among the various potential loca- 
tions, then the s‘ate and local tax 
factors may well be the determin- 
ing considerations in selecting the 
plant site. 

At present, not only are there 
great disparities between the tax 
loads of identical business firms 
scattered among our States, but 
there are also great disparities 
between the tax Ieads of identical 
concerns located in different mu- 
nicipalities within the same state. 

If we are to promote the maxi- 
mum industrial development 
throughout our country, it is es- 
sential that we eliminate or great- 
ly modify these interstate and 
interlocal tax differentials. This 
result can be accomplished by one 
or more of the following methods: 

(1) The adoption of a uniform 
“code of ethics” by all of our state 
governments as to their policy of 
granting tax concessions and tax 
exemptions, as well as to their 


policy of refusing to construct 
plants for any private industry. 

(2) All of our state governments 
should adopt a uniform state and 
municipal tax structure. 

(3) All of our states should 
adopt a program of cooperative 
action toward applying uniform 
tax systems to certain classes of 
manuiaciuring corporations. 

(4) The individual state gov- 
ernments should enact tax legis- 
lation that would place its private 
industries on an equal footing 
with their competitors in neigh- 
boring states. 

Legislative action by the various 
states offers the most practicable 
solution of the problem. An in- 
dustrial firm would then deter- 
mine to locate where its costs of 
goods and services are held to a 
minimum and not by tax conces- 
sions. 

Over the past decade, we have 


witnessed a constantly increasing ’ 


tendency to fractionalize our three 
levels of government, state, county 
and municipal, by means of or- 
ganizing public authorities. These 
authorities are created and op- 
erated outside the normal struc- 
tures of our governments, and are 
not subject to normal controls by 
the voting citizens. 

Since there already exists a 
large number of public authorities 
throughout our nation, at the in- 
terstate and intrastate levels, we 
must recognize the inherent 
dangers which they present to our 
democratic form of government, 
for we have been steadily moving 
toward government by public au- 
thorities in recent years. 

Many public authorities, such as 
the Port of New York Authority, 
have issued bonds in connection 
with a proprietary purpose and 
not for an essential governmental 
function, which in my opinion is 
in contravention of public policy, 
for it violates the equal protection 
clauses and the due process 
clauses of our Federal constitu- 
tion. 

Congress Should Act 


It is my belief that the U. S. 
Congress should initiate action 
with regard to all public authori- 
ties that affect interstate and 
foreign commerce, particularly in 
those cases where the states nave 
neglected to install such effective 
controls as will insure free com- 
petitive enterprise the ability io 
function in our society, and en- 
gage in interstate commerce free 
of unfair competition from tax- 
exempt proprietary ventuges con- 
cucted by or leased from public 
authorities. 

Public authorities should be 
limited in their operations to 
specific and essential governmen- 
tal functions for the public bene- 
fit, (and only in those areas where 
the authority form of operation is 
really appropriate. However, these 
authorities should not be allowed 
to become super-governments ac- 
countable only to themselves. 
They must be both responsible 
and responsive to the mandate of 
the people through their elected 
representatives. 

It is my opinion that the legis- 
lators and state tax administra- 
tors of each state should take 
prompt action to halt this alarm- 
ing trend of increased public fi- 
nancing cf private industries. 

All those who are interested in 
preserving our basic system of 
FREE competitive enterprise 
should strive to restore private 
initiative to its proper position in 
financing industrial development 
and to eliminate all governmental 
tax: concessions and give-aways of 
plants which are designed to lure 
industry from one area of the 
country to another. In the long 
run, the results of such action will 
be stronger municipal govern- 
ments and a better climate in 
which private industry can de- 
velop itself. 

A company that receives a free 
plant or low rentals from the mu- 
nicipality also receives a special 
competitive advantage over ‘the 
other companies that pay their 
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fair share of the tax burdens. It 
should be emphasized that when a 
municipal government encourages 
new industry by granting tax ex- 
emptions or tax concessions, it is 
automatically giving away a sub- 
stantial portion of its tax base, 
and its loss of such tax revenue 
must be regained from other 
sources such as the sales tax 
which usually affects inequitably 
the low income earners. More- 
over, municipal governmental of- 
ficials do not seem to recognize 
that, as a result of their give- 
aways to private industries, their 
municipality may be unable to 
finance essential capital improve- 
ments, such as schools, roads, and 
storm sewers. It is obvious that 
the very solvency of our munici- 
pal governments will be endan- 
gered increasingly if they insist 
upon continuing the practice of 
issuing industrial development 
revenue bonds. 


Unfair to Competitive Firms 

These industrial development 
revenue bonds are grossly unfair 
unto the remaining competitive 
industries that were already es- 
tablished within each such state, 
and serve only to undermine the 
basic principles of our system of 
taxation, namely, equality of tax- 
ation for all property of the same 
class. These improper govern- 
mental subsidies to private indus- 
tries serve more and more to 
disrupt our system of free competi- 
tive enterprise, which is the key- 
stone of our democratic economy, 
anu has become a serious peril to 
the economic welfare of our na- 
tion and to the American system 
of dual sovereign governments. 

It is incumbent upon our state 
governments and state industrial 
development authorities promptly 
to develop a proper “Code of 
Ethics” in their usage of public 
funds for the purpose of enticing 
private industry to their areas; 
otherwise Federal legislation may 
well be necessary to control this 
urgent problem. 

In my opinion, the time has 
long passed for further studies 
and resolutions on the problems 
of governmental subsidies of pri- 
vate industry. The problem is so 
acute, at this point of time, that 
it demands national attention and 
national action. Unless these gov- 
ernmental subsidies are brought 
unaer proper control with dis- 
patch, the end result can only be 
the destruction of our system of 
free competitive enterprise, and 
its replacement by a competitive 
public benefit system of enterprise. 


—- - — 


*An address by Mr. Wo2lkstein bef-re 
the Annual C-nference of the Naticnal 
Tax Association, Seattle, Washington, 
September 5, 1961. 


Automated Prints 
Stock All Sold 


Street & Co., Inc., New York City, 
reports that its recent offering of 
85,000 common shares of Auto- 
mated Prints, Inc., at $3.50 per 
share has been all sold. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale will be used 
by the company to repay debt, 
purchase machinery and equip- 
ment and increase working capi- 
tal. 

The company of 201 South Hos- 
kins Road, Charlotte, N. C., is en- 
gaged in the silk screen printing 
of decorative designs on precut 
textile fabrics, supplied and 
owned by its customers, which are 
uted in a variety of consumer 
products, such as towels, bath- 
mats, shower curtains, etc. To a 
limited extent the company also 
packages customers’ products. 


Form Delger Corp. 
OGDEN, Utah—The Delger Cor- 
poration has been formed with of- 
fices at 259 31st Street to engage 
in a securities business. Frank- 
lin D. Richards is a Principal of 
the firm. 


Businessman’s 


BOOKSHELF 











American Management Associa- 
tion “Management Bookshelf”— 
A Catalog of AMA Publications 
and Films — American Manage- 
ment Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. (paper). 
Berlin—1961—Basic F ac ts—De- 
partment of State Publication 
7257 — Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(paper), 30 cents. 


Basic Insurance Books: Casualty, 
Fire, Marine, Surety — Bibliog- 
raphy designed for those in- 
terested in careers in insurance, 
for newcomers in the business, 
and for librarians seeking sources 
of information on insurance—In- 
surance Information Institute, 60 
John St., New York 38, N. Y. (on 
request). 

Business Review — August, 1961, 
issue containing articles on Spec- 
tator Sports Industry, and Sea- 
sonal Industries—Federal Reserve 
Pank of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (paper). 

Can the Research Scientist Ac- 
quire a Management Attitude? 
M. R. Nestor—Battelle Memorial 
Institute, 505 King Avenue, Co- 
lumbus 1, Ohio (paper). 

Ca-es in Law of the Real Estate 
Business—Harold F. Lusk—Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewocd, III. 
(paper), $3.35. 


Caarting Steels Progress—A 
graphic facts book on the iron and 
steel industry—American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
(paper), 50 cents. 


Cleveland’s Neightorhood Im- 
provement Program — Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (paper), 20 cents. 


Colombo Plan—Discus ion of the 
plan and what it is—British In- 
formation Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(paper). 

Colombo Plan Story: 10 Years of 
Progress 1951-1961 — Illustrated 
Brochure—Colombo Plan Bureau, 
Colombo. 


Company Organization of Insur- 
ance Management — Albert A. 
Blum — American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y., $3.75. 

Cotton Preduction in the United 
States— Crop of 190 — Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (paper), 15 cents. 
Denmark—Detailed book on the 
country, its culture, history, in- 
dustries and people—Royal Dan- 
ish Ministry of Foreign Affairs— 
Danish Information Office, 588 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Discrimination—A Study of Recent 
Developments in American Life 
Insurance—Halsey D. Josephson— 
Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. ¥., $5. 


Economic Indicators: Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District and United 
States — Research Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(paper). 

Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Opportunities—D e par t- 
ment of State Publication 7201— 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (paper), 15 
cents. 


Facts About Japanese Wages — 
United States-Japan Trade Coun- 
cil, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. (paper), on 
request. 

Falk Foundation: Report for 1959 
and 1960 — Maurice and Laura 








Falk Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(paper). 

Farm Policy for the Sixties — 
Lauren K. Soth—National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. (paper), $1. 

Foreign Aid: Facts and Fallacies— 
Department of State Publication 
—7239— Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (paper). 

Foreign Crops and Markets, World 
Summaries of Creps and Livestock 
—U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. (paper). 
Foreign Government Purchasing 
Agencies—Pamphlet—No. 61-42 in 
Part 2 of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s World Trade Information 
Service—Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
10 cents. 

Freedom and the Law — Bruno 
Leoni—D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 120 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, N. J. (cloth), $6. 
Freeman, August, 1961—Contain- 
ing Articles on Forging Africa’s 
Chains; Highway Dilemma; How 
Siate Help Destroys Self Help; 
European Common Market etc.— 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
50 cents. 

Freeman, September, 1961—Con- 
taining articles on Freedom and 
the Nature of Man, What Liberty 
Is, Education for Individualism, 
Miracle of the Market, etc. — The 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., 50 cents. 


Frerch Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Inc.— History 
and Activities, By-Laws, Mem- 
bers, etc.— French Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. (paper). 


French Technical Bulletin—No. 6 
(1961) containing articles on Orly 
Airport; and activity of French 
Ports; No. 5 (1961) containing 
articles on Malting Plant at San 
Marcos, French Machine Tool De- 
sign and New System of Air Dis- 
tribution in Cold Storage Rooms; 
No. 4 (1961) articles on Technical 
Progress in Design and Construc- 
tion of Blast Furnaces; Research 
on Use of Wind Power; Aspects of 
Timber and Woodworking Indus- 
tries in France; No. 3 (1961) Solv- 
ing Water Problem in Brasilia, 
Gradval Dam, Machine Tools for 
Plate and Boiler Making Indus- 
tries: No. 2 (1961) Tube Drawing 
Equipment; Illumination of Bra- 
silia; No. 1 (1961) Irrigation and 
Allied Projects in Southern 
France, Continuous’ Processing 
Equipment for Manufacture of 
Oils and French Operational Solar 
Battery—Economic Section of the 
French Embassy, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Geographic Differences in 
Seasonal Instability — Philip J. 
Bourque and George J. Brabb— 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (paper). 

German American Chamber of 
Commerce — Annual Report for 
1960——German American Chamber 
of Commerce, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


German American Trade News, 
July, 1961— Review of German 
Economic Growth — German 
American Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. $4 per year. 


Handbook of Control Reminders— 
H. J. Hintze—Text covering the 
entire field of management prac- 
tices—Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., $6.95. 

Health Insurance Books—Selected 
Bibliography — Health Insurance 
Institute, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. (paper). 
Herbert Hoover, An American 
Epic—Vol. III: Famine in Forty- 
Five Nations: The Battle on the 
Front Line, 1914-1923 — Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution 


and Peace, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. (cloth), $6.50. 


How to Create New Ideas—How 
to develop and perfect creative 
skills and abilities with special 
methods, drills, exercises, practice 
materials and techniques—A sim- 
ple systematic process for creating 
new ideas at will—Jack W. Tay- 
lor—Prentice Hall, Inec., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. (cloth), $4.95. 


Illegal For-Hire Trucking Prob- 
lems—Transportation Association 
of America, 1710 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (paper). 


Information des Actionnaires et 
des Epargnants — Claude Heurtex 
Vol. I of Library of Commercial 
Law — Librairie Sirey, 22 Rue 
Soufflot, Paris 5, France. 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development—16th 
annual report — International 
Bank, Washington, D. C. (paper). 


Information Searching—Brochure 
describing American Society for 
Metals new electronic system of 
searching technical articles, docu- 
ments and patents on metals and 
related subjects—American Soci- 
ety for Metals, Metals Park, Nov- 
elty, Ohio (paper). 

International Executive, Summer, 
1961—Containing articles on Joint 
International Business Ventures; 
Joint Venture Attitudes and Ex- 
perience; How to Spread into 
World Markets, etc.; Foundation 
for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Business Administration, 
Inc., Box 104, Riverdale Station, 
New York 71, N. Y. $4.75 per 
copy; $15 per year (issued quar- 
terly). 

International Monetary F un d — 
16th annual report—International 
Monetary Fund, Washington, D. C. 
(paper). 

Investing for Income and Security 
—Maxwell S. Stewart—Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. T. 
(paper), 25 cents. 


Investments—George W. Dowrie 
—Third Edition—John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., 440 Park Avenue, South, 
New York 16, N. Y., $9. 


Jordan—Fact Sheet—Department 
fo State Publication 7184—Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. (paper), 1 
cents. 

Labor Statistics — Proceedings of 
18th Interstate Conference (June, 
1960)—U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (paper). 

Life Insurance Association of 
America—Proceedings of the 54th 
annual meeting — Life Insurance 
Association of America, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
(paper). 

Life Insurance Fact Book 1961— 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. (paper). 

Management International — In- 
ternational Review for Manage- 
ment and Managerial Sciences— 
(published in English, French, 
German and Italian), $10 per year 
plus postage—Betriebswirtschaft- 
licher Verlag, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. 


Merchant Credit in Southeastern 
Agriculture — Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 
(paper). 


Mobile Homes Industry Report, 
1961—Tenth annual report—Mo- 
bile Homes Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Motor Truck Facts, 1961 Edition— 
Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich. (paper). 


National Peril, and Where We 
Stand in National Defense — Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1606 
New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. (paper), $1. 


New and Better Way of Paying 
for College—Brochure describing 
a “Planned Education Program”— 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
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Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. (paper). 

New York Insurance Department 
— 102nd Preliminary Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance 
to the New York Legislature 
Covering the Calendar Year 1930 
—New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, 324 State St., Albany 10, 
N. Y. 

New York Stock Exchange Di- 
rectory, revised to July 1, 1961— 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago 46, Ill. (paper), $3. 
Nonfarm Mortgage Investment; of 
Life Insurance Companies — Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D. C. (paper) 


Oil Producing Industry in Your 
State — Review of Domestic Pe- 
troleum Industry — Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, 
P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa 1, Okla. 
(paper). 

Oil Prospects and Profits in the 
Eastern Hemisphere—Edward Sy- 
monds—First National City Bank 
of New York, Petroleum Depart- 
ment, 399 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


1,000 Ways to Increase Your Sales 
—Alfred Tack—Ideas, tips and 
techniques devised by British 
Salesmen to help bolster their 
economy — Including techniques 
for getting more out of a territory, 
ways to close orders, selling aids, 
and a guide to checking and im- 
proving sales ability — Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
(cloth), $4.95. 


Organizing for Effective Tax Man- 
agement — The role of tax man- 
agement in America’s industrial 
complex—Tax Executives Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1111 E Street, N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. (paper). 
Pick’s Currency Yearbook— Franz 
Pick—Pick Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 75 West Street, New York 6, 
New York (cloth), $40. 

Planning Modern Farm Wiring— 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., 25 cents. 


Professional-Partnership Purchase 
Plans—Alden Guil1d—National 
Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. (cloth). 

Puerto Rico—Quarterly Report to 
Investors in Puerto Rican Secu- 
rities — Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico (paper). 

Read Faster—Nila Banton Smith 
—Parker Publishing Company, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., $5.95. 
Relativism and the Study of Man 
—Helmut Schoeck and James W. 
Wiggins, Editors—D. Van No- 
strand Company, Inc., 120 Alex- 
ander Street, Princeton, N. J. 
(cloth), $6.50. 


Howard W. Sams Book Li-t— 
Technical books for fall 1961 — 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. 

Savings & Home Financing Source 
Book, 1961 — Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, 101 Indiana Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(paper). 

Small Business—Reprint from Ad- 
vanced Management Magazine — 
Daniel J. Edelman & Associates, 
Inc., 437 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. (paper). 
Specifications for Farmstead Wir- 
ing—National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., 25 
cents. 


State of Singapore, Annual Re- 
port for 1959 — Illustrated Report 
on History, Culture and Eco- 
nomics—Government Publications 
Bureau, General Post Office, Ful- 
lerton Building, Singaport (hard 
cover), $3. 


Statistical Abstract of the United 
States — 82nd Edition — Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (cloth), $3.50. 


Statistics on the Savings Market, 
1961 Edition — American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (paper), $1. 
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Business Activity in 1961 
And Cold War Implications 


Continued from page 4 

For them, the gains of Com- 
munism may have a great attrac- 
tion. 

In summary, the possibility of 
war over Berlin exists as long as 
the two military forces are mobi- 
lized in such a small space. The 
fact that the struggle has been 
enlarged makes the danger of war 
no less great. In this context, the 
struggles will be broader and 
longer than might be expected. 
Moreover, a military test of 
strength at some less critical point 
at a level short of nuclear war 
should be clearly realized. It will 
require great skill to keep such a 
struggle from growing into out- 
right war. 


Sharp Recovery 

Business activity in the United 
States has recovered’ sharply 
from the mild recession of 1960-61. 
In part, the speed of the recovery 
was caused by the increased mili- 
tary preparation and, in part, it 
was the result of business forces. 
The statistics of recovery disclose 
a much sharper recovery than 
conversations with businessmen 
confirm. From a low point of 
102% of the 1957 average in Feb- 
ruary 1961, the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Activity 
rose to 112% in July; this figure 
exceeded the previous all-time 
high of 111% reached in January 
1960. The gross national product 
also rose to $516 billion, season- 
ally-adjusted annual rate, in the 
second quarter of 1961, eclipsing 
the previous peak of $506.4 billion 
in the second quarter of 1960. It 
represented an advance of about 
3% over the low reached in the 
first quarter of this year. These 
gains are greater than those oc- 
curring in previous recovery pe- 
riods in the postwar period. 

Every recovery as well as every 
recession has some peculiarities, 
and the current one is no excep- 
tion. The recession of 1960-61 was 
moderate; in fact, it was probably 
one of the mildest in history. The 
decline was relatively rapid and 
the recovery has been even more 
so. 


It must be remembered that the 
recession began at a time when 
resources were not fully em- 
ployed. There has been a contro- 
versy about some aspects of this 
problem, but unquestionably, 
there were unemployed resources 
as well as manpower at the time 
of the downturn. The reason for 
the downturn has been widely de- 
bated. The point to be made is 
that the recession started before 
full employment had been 
reached. 


Unu-ual WLolesale Price Behavior 


The beh: vior of prices during 
the recovery has been unusual in 
that the wholesale price index 
reached a three-year peak of 
120% of the 1947-49 average in 
February 1961—the low point of 
the recession—and during the re- 
covery it has fallen almost stead- 
ily. The decline is observable not 
only in agricultural prices. but in 
industrial prices as well. The re- 
ductions reported by the press 
have been relatively sharp. The 
failure of prices to advance at the 
wholesale level has been observ- 
able in world raw material prices 
as well. After rising slightly from 
February to May, the sensitive 
commodity price index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as well as the United Kingdom 
Reuter’s index declined. The cur- 
rent. war scare has not been ac- 


companied -by an advance in sen-. 


sitive prices. As a matter of fact, 
the stability of prices throughout 
the last cycle and in the present 
recovery has been remarkable. 
Since early in 1958, the wholesale 
price level has fluctuated between 


120.0% and 118.2% of the 1947-49 
average. 

It has frequently been observed 
that the percentage of unemploy- 
ment was higher at the peaks of 
succeeding postwar recoveries 
with one exception. The present 
industrial recovery has not re- 
sulted in any decrease in the per- 
centage of the labor force unem- 
ployed. In December 1960, 6.8% 
of the labor force was reported to 
be unemployed, and that figure 
has fluctuated between 6.8% and 
6.9% since that date. Thus, it 
would appear that employment 
has behaved according to seasonal 
factors. Employment in the manu- 
facturing industries has increased 
more than seasonally during the 
period of the recovery, and the 
gain has been greater in the dur- 
able goods manufacturing indus- 
tries while the non-durable goods 
manufacturing industries showed 
some recovery. Average weekly 
hours of manufacturing employees 
rose from 39.1 in February to 40.1 
in July. These factors explain in 
part the manner in which the in- 
crease in the production of goods 
was achieved. While manufactur- 
ing industries have increased em- 
ployment during the period of 
recovery, the fact that the per- 
centage of persons unemployed 
remains relatively stationary indi- 
cates that the economy is not 
expanding rapidly enough to ab- 
sorb the new entrants into the 
labor force. 


Interest Rate Stability 


Interest rates- -in the short-term 
market have been remarkably 
stationary during the current pe- 
riod of recovery. The Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis states that over 
the last year both the genera! 
level and the structure of interest 
rates have varied less than at any 
time since the end of the con- 
trolled money market. Interest 
rates have, however, been higher 
than during preceding postwar 
recession periods. 


It is important to note the re- 
markable degree of stability 
which has occurred in many of 
the sensitive economic series 
which frequently respond quickly 
to changes in industrial activity. 
The recovery thus far has been 
achieved without significant 
changes in interest rates, com- 
modity prices, or the percentage 
of unemployment, and it is neces- 
sary to inquire whether the fac- 
tors now shaping up are likely to 
result in such changes. This will 
require an examination in terms 
of probable consumer behavior 
over the next year, the course of 
business investment, and the 
course of governmental expendi- 
tures. 


Consumer Spending 


Consumers are widely believed 
to hold the key to the possible 
trend of business activity. In the 
second quarter, consumers’ ex- 
penditures rose $5.5 billion due to 
increases in automobile and serv- 
ice expenditures. Other expendi- 
tures changed only moderately. 
Some types of expenditures by 
consumers declined. Retail sales, 
an indicator of consumer expendi- 
tures, have fluctuated from $17.8 
billion, monthly rate seasonally- 
adjusted, to $18.5 billion over the 
last year. From June to July, a 
slight decline was reported. Per- 
sonal income, on the other hand, 
has been advancing and exceeded 
$422 billion, seasonally-adjusted 
annual rate, in July. As a result, 
savings as a percentage of per- 
sonal income rose to 7.1% in the 
second quarter. As was noted ear- 
lier, July showed an advance in 


income with a decline in retail 
sales. 
It is almost certain that personal 
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income will continue to advance 
during the remainder of the year 
and well into next year. Probably 
the increase will be somewhat less 
than the more sanguine forecasts, 
but pessimism would not be justi- 
fied at all. The consumer surveys 
indicate that there is little dis- 
position on the part of consumers 
in increasing spending sharply. 
Non-durable expenditures will 
probably reach an annual rate of 
$156 billion this year and $160 
billion next year. Durable goods, 
on the other hand, fluctuates more 
widely and a part of the advance 
(as well as the current decline) 
was the result of fluctuations in 
the expenditures for automobiles. 
Other durable goods are showing 
little sign of recovery. Service ex- 
penditures are likely to continue 
to advance slowly. 


Granting the assumptions about 
military conflict and recognizing 
the fact that panic buying has not 
started, consumers are almost cer- 
tain to continue to increase their 
spending out of continuously ad- 
vancing income at a rate sufficient 
to maintain savings at a high 
level. In other words, consumer 
spending will continue to advance, 
but there is unlikely to be any 
sudden spurt. 

Business investment is an influ- 
ential factor, and its fluctuations 
have in the past been responsible 
for most of the cyclical changes. 
Business investment includes pri- 
vate residential and non-residen- 
tial construction expenditures, 
plant and equipment expendi- 
tures, and inventory investment. 


Public and Private Construction 

Total public and private con- 
struction expenditures have risen 
from $55.7 billion seasonally- 
adjusted annual rate im February 
1961 to. $58.3 billion in August. 
It was slightly above July and 4% 
above August 1960. Housing starts 
rose in the first half of the year, 
but have been declining in the last 
two months. The behavior of this 
sector of the economy shows that 
at least for some time supply has 
caught up with demand. Private 
housing starts have lagged behind 
last year for the first seven 
months by 14,500 units. Public 
housing starts so far this year to- 
tal 30,400 as compared with 18,800 
last year. Both for-sale vacancies 
and residential vacancies are the 
highest in some time, and the re- 
ports of public housing vacancies 
in some cities are staggering. Gov- 
ernmental housing aids in the 
form of funds at low interest 
rates, subsidies, and similar meas- 
ures have not been able to stimu- 
late new demand. The counter- 
cyclical effect of governmental 
heusing aids is no longer so effec- 
tive; it has proved difficult in 
recent months to stimulate de- 
mand. This has resulted in a 
downward revision of housing 
starts both for this year and next 
by many experts in the field. 

Commercial and industrial con- 
struction expenditures have been 
declining since January, but other 
types of private construction have 
risen by an amount sufficient to 
offset the decrease. Since plant 
and equipment expenditures will 
probably rise next year, some in- 
crease in this type of construction 
expenditure should be anticipated. 
The extent of the increase will be 
discussed in the subsequent para- 
graph. 


Plant and Equipment Spending 
Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures declined from an annual rate 
of $36.3 billion in the seeond 
quarter of 1960 to $33.9 billion in 
both the first and second quarters 
of 1961. This was a decrease of 
only 7% as compared with a de- 
crease of almost one-fourth in the 
1957-58 recession. Thus, the. de- 
cline in 1960-61 was much milder 
than it had been in preceding re- 


cessions. Tne surveys compiled by 
the government indicate that these 
expenditures have risen to $34.5 
billion in the third quarter and 


that a further advance will occur 
in the fourth quarter. In the fourth 
quarter these expenditures should 
be at an annual rate of about 
$35.5 billion. This means, of 
course, that the investment sector 
of the economy will be providing 
additional stimulus. 

The problem of the course of 
business investment during 1962 
can only be guessed at. There is a 
substantial volume of unused ca- 
pacity existing in the economy at 
the current time and, conse- 
quently, the need to embark upon 
an extensive investment program 
does not exist. If this were the 
only factor to be considered, it 
would be simple enough to fore- 
cast that the mild upward trend 
which we are now observing 
would continue into 1962. This is 
not, however, the only factor to 
be considered. In a subsequent 
section of this paper, I intend to 
discuss the probable course of 
governmental expenditures. Since 
defense expenditures are certain 
to rise, these expenditures may 
cause an additional advance in 
business investment in order to 
construct the specialized facilities 
needed to manufacture both con- 
ventional and newer weapons of 
military defense. The latter type 
of military expenditure will, of 
course, be concentrated in the 
field of highly complicated scien- 
tific machinery. The volume of 
expenditures may be large, but it 
may not consume so many raw 
materials as will the manufacture 
of conventional weapons. The ma- 
terials required will, however, be 
of a more specialized character. 
These expenditures are likely to 
be the most important factors in 
the planned increase of govern- 
mental expenditures in the next 
year. 


Inventory Trend 


Inventory investment, the final 
factor in business investment ex- 
penditures, will also be important 
in the next year. Inventories were 
accumulated in 1959 in anticiva- 
tion of the steel strike. In early 
1960, inventories were also accu- 
mulated because it was antici- 
pated that a high level of indus- 
trial activity would characterize 
the end of 1860. Business, how- 
ever, declined and inventories 
were liquidated in both the fourth 
quarter of 1960 and in the first 
quarter of 1961. In the first quar- 
ter of 1961, inventories were liqui- 
dated at an annual rate of about 
$4 billion. In the second quarter 
of 1961, there was a change from 
inventory liquidation to inventory 
accumulation. As a matter of fact, 
this change accounted for almost 
half of the advance reported in the 
gross national product. The be- 
havior of inventories over the re- 
mainder of the year will, of 
course, be influenced by many 
factors. About a quarter of the in- 
ventory build-up which occurred 
in the second quarter was the re- 
sult of increased stocks of auto- 
mobiles held both by producers 
and distributors. Manufacturers’ 
inventories outside the automobile 
sector continued to decline, and 
this decline was offset only in part 
by an accumulation of non-dur- 
able goods stocks. The Department 
of Commerce has now started to 
report a survey of the intentions 
of manufacturers to accumulate 
inventories, and this survey indi- 
cates that they will advance in 
the third quarter. The experience 
with this survey has proved rela- 
tively satisfactory. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that it does not 
include inventories held by 
wholesalers and retailers. 


There is some discussion about 
the fact that the fear of a steel 
strike next year will induce some 
inventory accumulation, and there 
are some people who anticipate 
that inventories will be accumu- 
lated because of a fear that prices 
will advance or that the govern- 
ment will control stocks. This is 
clearly possible, but it does not 
suggest that inventories will be 
accumulated at rates. comparable 
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to those existing in 1959 or early 
1960. 


Sees Greater Defense and 
Aid Spending 

The expenditure program of the 
government will, unquestionably, 
be the most volatile factor in the 
business picture over the next 
several years. The analysis of the 
foreign situation which I made 
earlier indicates that estimates of 
expenditures are subject to con- 
siderable change. It had been rec- 
ognized that in fiscal year 1962 
the budget would be out of bal- 
ance by slightly less than $3 bil- 
lion. This figure has now been re- 
vised upward to at least $5.3 
billion, and there are private 
estimates that it will exceed $6 
billion. The President is planning 
to present to Congress a budget 
that will be in balance for fiscal 
year 1963, apparently, even if it 
requires an increase in taxes. At 
this time, it is almost impossible 
to guess how much military ex- 
penditures will increase. 


Since my view of the interna- 
tional situation is extremely pessi- 
mistic, I would be inclined to 
believe that we have not seen the 
maximum appropriation for mili- 
tary defense. Almost certainly 
during the critical months ahead, 
President Kennedy will call upon 
Congress for renewed military 
appropriations. 


Moreover, we are embarking, as 
I explained earlier, upon an inter- 
nationa? economic program in 
which we will aid the nations of 
the Western world as well as 
Africa and Asia to improve their 
economies. The most important 
point is that from now on a larger 
proportion of the output of the 
American economy will be shifted 
from use in-the private sector to 
use in the public sector. This may 
mean increased taxes—and it 
probably does. Those people who 
argue that an unbalanced budget 
during the depressed phase of the 
cycle is desirable to stimulate the 
economy did not mean that this 
argument should be extended 
where there is a permanent shift 
in the use of resources and man- 
power. 


Tax Increase and Controls 


What are the implications of 
such a shift in resources and the 
use of resources? In the first 
place, a shift in the use of re- 
sources changes. in a significant 
way the potential output of the 
economy. In a strictly peacetime 
economy it might be possible to 
produce more goods than can be 
produced when a large proportion 
of the economy is employed in the 
public sector. The possibility of 
controls over wages, prices, and 
raw materials clearly comes to the 
fore at this time. Obviously, if the 
shift is relatively small, such pro- 
grams will not be required. But 
the larger the percentage of out- 
put shifted, the greater will be the 
possibility of these controls. It 
might also be noted that once 
adopted, they are likely to become 
imbedded in the economy. 


It is possible to suggest that the 
public policy now being expressed 
by the President on the wages and 
prices in both the automobile and 
steel industry foreshadows a more 
positive policy. He suggested that 
prices should be held stable on a 
voluntary basis. If this is not done, 
positive measures might be 
adopted. This is a relatively un- 
favorable prospect, but it is no 
less unfavorable than: the political 
developments now occurring on 
the international scene. 


Monetary Policy 


What does this analysis mean in 
terms of monetary policy, interest 
rates, amd credit? Monetary policy 
must; of course, continue to cre- 
ate conditions permitting the» cy- 
clical forees of recovery to oper- 
ate, but also to finance the 
national defense effort. The money 
supply on a _ seasonally-adjusted 
basis rose during the recession, 
but in the last four months.it has 
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been almost constant. Now, inter- 
est rates have shown only moder- 
ate strength, and the probability is 
that until the economy operates 
closer to capacity, an upward ad- 
justment is unlikely. Stability 
probably will characterize interest 
rates for about six months, but af- 
ter that an advance is likely. 

The usual economic analysis 
concludes with a presentation of 
specific estimates of certain bet- 
ter-known economic aggregates. 
So far, I have spoken only quali- 
tatively, because it is impossible 
to estimate how great the impact 
of the military program will be. 


The trend of business will be up- 
ward throughout most of the next 
12 to 18 months. The most signifi- 
cant fact, however, is that a larger 
proportion of the output of the 
economy, both absolutely and rel- 
atively, will be required by the 
government to carry out its mili- 
tary and economic aid programs. 
The danger of war, perhaps war 
itself, will provide the background 
for these developments. 





*An address by Mr. Coleman before a 
meeting sponsored by the Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, III, 
12, 
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STATE OF TRADE ANDINDUSTRY 


Continued from page 15 
extremely strong support from 
automakers. 


In spite of the automotive pic- 
ture, steel operations are in for a 
steady rise through the year and 
well into 1962. Steelmaking op- 
erations (as a percent of capacity) 
should average 67% for the third 
quarter, from 75 to 77% in the 
fourth, with the rate touching 
80% before the year is over. 

A significant change is noted in 
steel buying. The upturn so far 
this year was characterized by an 
increase in number of orders. 
Now, the emphasis has shifted to 
size. This means steel users are 
noi only trying to build up some 
inventory, but they are doing it 
in the face of their own increas- 
ing consumption. 

The auto strikes will confuse 
the market this fall, with a re- 
sulting scramble for steel and 
rapid lengthening of delivery 
dates. But there is no weakening 
or slowing of the rate of advance, 
the Iron Age says. 


Steel Production Data for the 
Week Ended Sept. 16 

According to data compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, production for week ended 
Sept. 16, 1961 was 2,032,000 tons 
(*109.1%), equal to the output 
of 2,032,000 tons (*109.1%) in the 
week ended Sept. 9. 

Production this year through 
Sept. 16 amounted to 66,204,000 
(*96.0% ) or 13.7% below the pe- 
riod through Sept. 17, 1960. 

The year to date production for 


1960 through Sept. 17, 1960, 37 
weeks, was 76,696,000 tons or 
*111.3%. 

The Institute concludes with 


Index of Ingot Production by 
Districts, for week ended Sept. 
16, 1961, as follows: 
*Index of Ingot 
Production for 
Week Ending 
Sept. 16, 1961 
North East Coast__ 114 


O 103 
Pittsburgh ...----- 101 
Youngstown .------ 97 
Cleveland ___----- 134 
i = 143 
See -nnau Bee 
Cincinnati 113 
et ee Se | ae 
Southern 2 89 
oe | Eee 
NN N 109.1 


*“Index of production based on average 
weekly production for 1957-59. 


Big Boosts in Steel Deferred Until 
Auto Peace Is Assured 

Look for steelmakers to have 
a good September in spite of auto 
industry strikes, Steel, the metal- 
working weekly magazine, said. 

The strikes last week had no 
immediate impact on ingot pro- 
duction or rolling schedules. 
However, instructions from Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to stop truck 
shipments to auto plants near 
their mills created storage prob- 
lems at the mills. 

Barring long shutdowns at key 
automotive plants, September 
steel shipments should equal last 
month’s. It is doubtful that they 
will exceed August’s for two 


reasons: (1) The strikes created 
shortages of critically needed 
parts and prevented automakers 
from reaching volume production. 
(2) September has three less 
shipping days than August. 
Steelmakers are not minimizing 
the serious impact that extended 
shutdowns at key auto plants 
could have. A major mill told 
Steel that its total shipments for 
September would certainly fall 
short of August’s, if the strikes 
against General Motors are not 
settled by the end of this month. 


Bigger shipments to nonauto- 
motive customers will partly off- 
set shipping losses due to auto 
industry strikes. A lot of miscel- 
laneous users are coming back 
into the market. 

Steel producers are avoiding 
any substantial boost in produc- 
tion schedules until they are sure 
there will not be a prolonged 
auto strike and that business will 
continue to improve. 


Look for ingot production this 
week to be about the same as the 
2,050,600 tons that Steel estimates 
the industry poured last week. 


The magazine’s price composite 
on No. 1 heavy melting grade of 
scrap rose 33 cents to $39.83 a 
gross ton last week, despite easing 
of buying pressure. 

The October outlook for steel- 
makers is bright. 

Orders for October are running 
slightly ahead of those entered for 
any prior month this year, Chi- 
cago mills report. In the East, 
steelmakers are a little less op- 
timistic. Their sales are on a 
plateau. 

Although it is too early to say 
with certainty how October will 
shape up—users are still buying 
hand to mouth—there is a good 
chance that next month’s ship- 
ments will be larger than first 
predicted. Part of the tonnage 
shipped in October may be steel 
automakers deferred from Sep- 
tember. 

Cesium, an often rejected metal 
that has been around since 1860, 
has the potential to become a key 
material in the U. S. race to the 
planets, Steel reported. 


Cesium has one big plus over 
the stronger, more stable metals. 
It has the greatest tendency of 
any metal to ionize. Otherwise, it 
has many undesirable character- 
istics: When exposed to air, it 
instantly bursts into flame. It ex- 
plodes on contact with water. It 
is the softest but also the heaviest 
of the alkali metals. It is worth- 
less as a structural material. 


Late next year, the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administra- 
tion will test an ion-propelled 
space vehicle. If the ion engine 
lives up to expectations, a multi- 
million pound a year market for 
cesium will develop almost over- 
night. Consumption is set to spurt 
in ion propulsion and, perhaps, in 
thermionics and magnetohydro- 
dynamics. 


UAW and Big Three Dispute 
Causes Losses in Both ’62 
Model Car Production 
And ’61 Model Sales 


The auto industry today 
counted losses in both ’62. model 
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car production and in ’61 model 
sales due to delays in wrapping 
up the UAW-Big Three labor 
contracts. 


Ward’s Automotive Reports said 
industry Sept. 1-10 auto sales—all 
61 models — dropped 28% below 
the August 1-10 level. In addition, 
it totaled GM Corp. ’62 model 
production losses to date at nearly 
60,000 units. 


The twin losses were attributed 
importantly to unsettled early 
September labor negotiations as 
they threatened ’62 model dealer 
sampling. GM auto making in ad- 
dition, was forced to a virtual 
standstill this week. 


The statistical service reported 
Sept. 1-10 auto buying at 78,826 
units—a low 11,26l-unit daily 
average that figured to only 
71.8% of the 15,692 daily rate a 
year ago when 125,538 cars were 
sold. 

During Aug. 1-10 this year, 
sales totaled 141,486 units, equiva- 
lent to a 15,721 rate. 


Ward’s said that auto dealers 
particularly those faced with 
shortages, apparently were en- 
couraged to stretch out their al- 
ready thin ’61 model supplies. 


The industry’s Sept. 1-10 sales 
breakdown was reported at 41.4% 
for GM Corp., 33.7% Ford Motor 
Co., 14.6% Chrysler Corp., and 
9.4% for American Motors. The 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. share 
was 9%. 


Ward’s said that GM was a less- 
than-normal factor in the Sept. 
1-10 auto market, and added that 
industry sales shares in genera: 
for the period bear some correla- 
tion with 1961 model availability. 


The statistical service estimated 
that ’6 model Corvair inventories 
will average less than two units 
per dealer on the Sept. 28 new 
model introduction day. The 
Buick Special may average less 
than one per dealer by Sept. 28. 


The industry’s dealer invéntory 
was reported by Ward’s at 690,000 
cars on Sept. 10 including 
455,000 of the ’61 and 235,000 of 
the ’62 models, with total GM 
carryover ’°61 stocks forecast at 
less than 10 per outlet by Sept. 28. 


Business Failures Up Slightly 
From Holiday Low 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures rose slightly to 292 in the 
week ended Sept. 14 from the 
holiday week low of 275 in the 
preceding week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. However, casual- 
ties fell short of their year-ago 
level of 305 for the similar week, 
although they remained above 
the 264 occurring in 1959. Some 
8% more businesses succumbed 
than in the comparable week of 
pre-war 1939 when the toll was 
269. 

Failures involving liabilities of 
$100,000 or more edged to 33 from 
30 in the previous week, but were 
off fractionally from 35 of this 
size last year. An increase, on the 
other hand, lifted casualties with 
losses under $100,000 to 259 from 
245 a week ago although they did 
not reach their 1960 level of 270 
for the corresponding week. 


The toll among construction 
contractors climbed appreciably 
to 54 from 34, while slight in- 
creases prevailed in retailing, up 
to 146 from 140, and in manu- 
facturing, up to 35 from 33. Con- 
trasting dips occurred in whole- 
sale trade, off to 32 from 39, and 
in commercial service, down to 
25 from 29. Fewer retailers and 
manufacturers succumbed than 
a year ago, and the service toll 
held even. Both wholesalers and 
construction contractors, however, 
suffered slightly more casualties 
than in the similar week last 
year. 


Electric Output 11.0% Higher 
Than in 1960 Week 
The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Sept. 16, was 
estimated at 15,869,000,000 kwh., 


according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 31,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous 
week’s total of 15,838,000,000 kwh. 
and 1,571,000,000 kwh., or 11.0% 
above that of the comparable 1960 
week. 


Lumber Shipments Were 4.4% 
Ahead of 1960 Voiume 
Lumber production in the 
United States in the week ended 
Sept. 9, totaled 194,810,000 board 
feet compared with 224,761,000 
board feet in the prior week, ac- 
cording to reports from regional 
associations. A year ago the figure 
was 193,532,000 board feet. 
Compared with 1960 levels out- 
put climbed 0.7%, shipments rose 


4.4% and orders fell 0.4%. 
Following are the figures in 
thousands of board feet for the 
weeks indicated: 
Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Sept. 10 
1961 1961 1960 
Production 194,810 224,761 193,532 
Shipments 198,623 215,340 190,276 
Orders 188,817 217,571 189,565 


Freight Car Loadings for Week 
Ended September 9 Decline 14.5% 
Below Preceding Holiday Week 

Loading of revenue freight in 
the week ended Sept. 9, which 
included the Labor Day holiday, 
totaled 512,726 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
86,623 cars or 14.5% below the 
preceding non-holiday week. 

The loadings represented an in- 
crease of 32,661 cars or 68% 
above the corresponding week in 
1960, when traffic was affected by 
strikes on several eastern rail- 
roads, and an increase of 35,110 
cars or 7.4% above the corre- 
sponding week in 1959 (during the 
steel strike). 

There were 12,356 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers or highway con- 
tainers (piggyback) in the week 
ended Sept. 2, 1961, (which were 
included in that week’s over-all 
total). This was an increase of 
1,261 cars or 11.4% abkove the cor- 
responding week of 1960 and an 
increase of 3,730 cars or 43.2% 
above the 1959 week. 

Cumulative piggyback loadings 
for the first 35 weeks of 1961 
totaled 285,135 for an increase of 
14,849 cars or 4.0% above the 
corresponding period of 1960 and 
110,641 cars or 40.3% above the 
corresponding period in 1959. 
There were 58 Class I U. S. rail- 
road systems originating this type 
traffic in the current week com- 
pared with 55 one year ago and 
50 in the corresponding week in 
1959. 


Intercity Truck Tonnage for Week 

Ended Sept. 9 Was Less Than 1%, 

Or 0.4% Ahead of Corresponding 
1960 Week 

Intecity truck tonnage in the 
week ended Sept. 9, was less than 
1%—or 0.4% ahead of the volume 
in the corresponding week of 
1960, the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. announced. 

However, truck tonnage during 
the holiday week was 16.3% be- 
low that of the previous week of 
this year. The week-to-week de- 
crease approximated that found 
in previous years for the week 
containing Labor Day. 

These findings are based on the 
weekly survey of 34 metropolitan 
areas conducted by the ATA De- 
partment of Research and Trans- 
port Economics. The report re- 
flects tonnage handled at more 
than 400 truck terminals of com- 
mon carriers of general freight 
throughout the country. 

The terminal survey for last 
week showed increased tonnage 
from a year ago at 19 localities. 
Fifteen points reflected tonnage 
decreases from the 1960 level. 
Charlotte, New Orleans, and Salt 
Lake City had the largest year- 
to-year gains—up 22.9, 16.6 and 
14.6%, respectively. Truck termi- 
nals at two centers showed de- 
creases of 10% or more. 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


At New High for Year 
After dipping early last week, 
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the general wholesale commodity 
price level climbed to a new peak 
last Thursday, fell off slightly the 
following day but rebounded to 
a record high for the year this 
Monday. Quoted considerably 
higher in price were rye, oats and 
steel scrap. Despite the over-all 
rise during the week, however, 
lower prices at wholesale were 
registered for several commodi- 
ties: corn, flour, lard, hogs, wool, 
rubber, and tin. 

The Daily Wholesale Commod- 
ity Price Index rose to 274.97 
(1930-32 = 100) on Monday, Sept. 
18, up from 274.36 on the similar 
day last week and appreciably 
higher than a year ago when it 
stood at 267.13. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Moves 
Up and Matches Year Ago 
The Wholesale Food Price Index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., rose slightly for the second 
consecutive week and equaled the 
1960 level for the similar period. 
On Sept. 19, the Index edged up 
0.3% to $5.99 from $5.97 in the 
preceding week and matched the 
$5.99 in the comparable week a 

year ago. 

Increases in price at wholesale 
were noted this week for rye, 
hams, butter, cottonseed oil, rai- 
sins, steers and hogs. On the other 
hand, prices dipped lower for 
wheat, oats, bellies, lard, sugar, 
cocoa and potatoes. 


Weather Cuts Consumer Buying 
For Week Ended Sept. 13 

Retail purchases slipped in the 
week ended Wednesday, Sept. 13, 
hampered by heat in the East and 
Mid-West and the hurricane Carla 
in the South West. With these 
two weather hazards, volume 
dropped below year-ago levels. 
Sharp ups and downs prevailed 
in apparel buying, with back-to- 
school wear hitting a lull in some 
areas but gathering strength on 
the Pacific Coast. Interest in 
linens held even, while sales of 
men’s wear, autos, hardware, and 
most home furnishings continued 
down. 

The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ended this 
Wednesday ranged from even to 
4% lower than a year ago, ac- 
cording to spot estimates collected 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Re- 
gional estimates varied from com- 
parable 1960 levels by the follow- 
ing percentages: Pacific +1 to 
+5; West North Central and 
Mountain —1 to +3; East South 
Central —2 to +2; East North 
Central 0 to —4; New England 
and South Atlantic —1 to —5; 
West South Central —2 to —6; 
and Middle Atlantic —3 to —7. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Were 1% Lower Than 
The 1960 Week 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Sept. 9, 
1961, were 1% less than the like 
period last year. For the week 
ended Sept. 2, sales were up 5% 
over last year. The four-week 
period ended Sept. 9, 1961, sales 
advanced 3% over last year. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended Sept. 9 were 3% 
higher than the same period last 
year. In the preceding week ended 
Sept. 2, sales were 3% higher 
than the same period last year. 
For the four weeks ending Sept. 
9, a 7% increase was reported 
above the 1960 period, while from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 9, a 5% increase 
over sales in the comparable 
period of 1960, was recorded. 


To Form Levin & Bishop 


Levin & Bishop, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be formed as of Oct. 2 with offices 


at 15 Broad Street, New York City. 
Partners will be I. Victor Levin, 
member of the Exchange, and 
Edward Bishop. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 








Inaicated steel operations (per cent capacity) -~ Sept. 23 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (met tons)_.._.__--____________ Sept. 23 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbis. of 
A RS Se ren oe a ae ee Sept. 8 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)......-_....._Sept. 8 

I CD ON ice peeenpennnerenpenernamanpyenqnennet Sept. 8 

lS eee | 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbls.)......_._........______-_ Sept. 8 

Residual fuel oil output (bblis.)_.-...-_--------_-_____-~-- Sept. 8 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at--..--..____ Sept. 8 
a a ag Sept. 8 
pI SE ee Sept. 8 
a a a aaa Sept. 8 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (mumber of cars)__..__-____.______ Sept. 9 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)... Sept. 9 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

a gaa Sept. 14 
a aaa Sept. 14 
S aa Sept. 14 

a a aaa Sept. 14 
e E a aai Sept. 14 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_..._.__--__-_-_--__--_. Sept. 9 
OoOo YOU O O O E o Sept. 9 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE=—100_.—— Be AERITA Sept. 9 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
pe er ee eee Sept. 16 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—DUN & 
I oceania —— Sept. 14 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

SI I ec ceeeaetitiiatietne. Sept. 8 

S eensliiegemunaienmabeencngund- ek Sept. 8 

i ceitsserstint centtenimenatigninnmiieiinias Sept. & 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
Te a Sept. 13 
E a a Sept, 13 

a a aam ana na Sept. 13 

OT oA EO O eebeniliaadiaibiainadstitie Sept. 13 

r E e a a Sept. 13 

eB Ee SE ee Sept. 13 

Aluminum (primary pig, 99.5%) at--..__----~-_-___--_ Sept. 13 

Sy” NI UO aaa Sept. 13 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

I a rt ieiinigiaieninntnes Sept. 19 

I eens Sept. 19 

a eel Sept. 19 

DE Jo Da Sept. 19 

B iasan a a Sept. 19 

mee a mal Sept. 19 

S a a Sept. 19 

e a aaa a a Sept. 19 

I as nee 20 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

I a anne een Sept. 19 

Ne ee E eel Sept. 19 

I ee a a Sept. 19 

S a at aceasta Sept. 19 

a ete Oe 

a a aaa aaa Sept, 19 

a a aaa a Sept. 19 

e a a a aaa naa N 

Rg IR AP, a aS Sei PN Sept. 19 

BOenYs COMMGSITT 2Ex_...__$__.__._.._._._ Sept. 19 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

I a eneniwenionke Sept. 9 

nl cence Sept. 9 

I ene Sept. 9 

Jnfilled orders (tons) at end of period___.__.___._.____ Sept. 9 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
e a E a D Sept. 15 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

oO O BAER AAT S Aug. 25 
a aa a Aug. 25 
I a a Aug. 25 

a a T aan Aug. 25 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

a ee seated cial Aug. 25 
I aaa Aug. 25 
a a Aug. 25 

a a a Aug. 25 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

a a a aa Aug. 25 
a i a 
S a a a Aug. 25 

E E E a a a aa Aug. 25 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 
n S E a A aa Aug. 25 

D a A e Sae Ties Aug. 25 

e a aa NT, AES AE NS Aug. 25 

a a haaa Aug. 25 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t 
I A aa Sk ee Aug. 25 
Sh A a nit Aug. 25 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—-customers total sales________._...___ Aug. 25 
Customers’ short sales_.........__ Blatina atid Aug. 25 
Sy MO aaa Aug. 25 

ELE a a ee ane ee a S 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—-Total sales_........_._-_._...______ Aug. 25 
i tA Aug, 25 
I a a a E 

Round-lot purchases by dealers—Number of shares... Aug. 25 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

= ene sales— 

aana N O 26 

a a a aa ar 25 

en N Aug. 25 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT, OF 
LABOR — (1947-49100): 
> Commodity Group— 

EG SIGS SES OE ae 5 ae ee Sept. 12 
R mananan aa Sept. 12 
I iai Ra 12 
E a aa en mma emmma m meae t. 12 
All commodities other than farm and foods........_ Sent. 12 

aq 


Latest 
Week 
69.5 


2,032,000 


7,161,660 
8,437,000 
30,272,000 
2,965,000 
13,654,000 
5,796,000 


191,207,000 
35,529,000 
157,562,000 
49,632,000 


512,726 
465,522 


$523,300,000 
254,200,000 
269,100,000 
240,700,000 
28,400,000 


7,120,000 
300,000 


129 
15,869,000 


292 


6.196c 
$66.44 
$39.50 


30.600c 
28.300c 
11.000c 
10.800e 
12.000c 
11.500c 
26.000c 
121.500c 


87.08 
85.59 
89.51 
87.59 
84.68 
80.81 
82.90 
86.51 
87.32 


3.96 
4.74 
4.45 
4.59 
4.81 
5.12 
4.95 
4.67 
4.61 


377.5 


286,818 
261,790 

76 
549,084 


114.04 


2,608,230 

415,140 
2,117,050 
2,532,190 


537,280 

55,560 
480,800 
536,360 


953,271 

84,400 
779,032 
863,432 


4,098,781 

555,100 
3,376,882 
3,931,982 


1,707,933 
$93,434,082 


1,879,502 
11,279 
1,868,223 
$95,671,971 


660,350 
660,350 
453,010 


739,380 
17,479,470 
18,218,850 


118.7 
87.4 
107.9 
95,1 
127.3 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
69.5 


2,032,000 


7,050,910 
8,564,000 
30,648,000 
2,566,000 
13,768,000 
5,660,000 


190,280,000 
34,061,000 
152,269,000 
49,306,000 


599,349 
502,588 


$268,900,000 
118,800,000 
150,100,000 
124,800,000 
25,300,000 


*8,285,000 
390,000 


*154 
15,838,000 


275 


6.196c 
$66.44 
$39.17 


30.600c 
28.550c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
12.000c 
11.500c 
26.000c 
121.500c 


86.88 
85.46 
89.37 
87.59 
84.43 
80.81 
82.77 


342,341 
337,806 

96 
521,301 


114.31 


2,661,120 

455,000 
2,117,030 
2,572,030 


454,630 

64,230 
437,160 
501,390 


1,030,296 
102,100 
868,691 
970,791 


4,146,046 

621,330 
3,422,881 
4,044,211 


1,766,538 
$92,783,139 


1,871,939 
9,690 
1,862,249 
$94,895,650 


622,970 
622,970 
536,930 


760,700 
18,061,440 
18,822,140 


118.7 
*86.9 
*108.2 
*95.7 
127.4 


Month 
Ago 
69.1 


2,020,000 


7,045,360 
8,437,000 
30,061,000 
2,595,000 
13,726,000 
5,469,000 


192,098,000 
32,123,000 
137,927,000 
50,005,000 


591,062 
483,758 


$479,000,000 
253,200,000 
225,800,000 
194,800,000 
31,000,000 


8,220,000 
347,000 


131 
15,665,000 


366 


PPP Re Dee 
SSUNSehar 


378.3 


333,959 
332,332 

94 
518,944 


114.46 


2,636,440 

508,100 
2,280,610 
2,788,710 


246,500 

25,200 
253,100 
278,300 


892,738 
153,140 
957,094 
1,110,234 


3,775,678 

686,440 
3,490,804 
4,177,244 


1,942,780 
$99,854,436 


1,650,227 
12,302 
1,637,925 
$83,931,142 


436,910 
436,910 
730,760 


878,090 
17,225,830 
18,103,920 


119.0 
88.2 
108.3 
95.1 
127.4 


Year 
Ago 
54.2 


1,545,000 


6,846,760 
8,271,000 
30,004,000 
2,783,000 
12,943,000 
6,250,000 


188,886,000 
34,521,000 
159,108,000 
47,793,000 


480,065 
444,326 


$423,300,000 
178,200,000 
245,100,000 
215,200,000 
29,900,000 


6,490,000 
299,000 


130 
14,298,000 


305 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$31.83 


32.600c 
28.575c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
102.625c 


nata 89.80, 
87.72 
92.20 
90.06 
86.91 
82.03 
84.94 


PPP h h e d 
A uae o A a a o 
TOWN A m O O A 


w 
0 
N 
ka 


246,054 
237,708 

70 
416,175 


109.60 


2,200,970 

409,800 
1,801,530 
2,211,330 


442,320 

61,030 
368,200 
429,230 


759,635 
118,000 
744,058 
862,058 


3,402,925 

588,830 
2,913,788 
3,502,618 


1,571,970 
$76,099,644 


1,582,633 
8,572 
1,574,061 
$72,733,287 


521,060 


521,060 
508,060 


858,170 
14,908,310 
15,766,480 


119.4 
87.3 
108.4 
96.4 
128.3 


*Revised figure, tNumber of orders not reported since in troduction of Monthly Investment Plan, tPrime Western Zinc 


sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound, 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947-49 


>» 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
(net tons)—Month of July___.-----~~-- 
Shipments of steel products (net tons)— 
o E E T, aia 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK—As of August 31: 
| =e Seas Seal 
BITE: - whiteness a 
Domestic shipments ‘i 
Domestic warehouse credits 
Dollar exchange .- s k i 
Based on goods stored and shipped between 
foreign countries i 


T ERE: GRRR Ta 
BUILDING PERMIT VALUATION — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC.—217 CITIES—Month 
of July 


New England __-- R PEN E PA E NA 
Middle Atlantic — La n ý š 
South Atlantic ------- i s 
East Central ------ icii : 
South Central j ea ia ti 
West Central — ant E “ a 
Mountain ae sibel: mip epee elias hick cane 
Pacific à 


Totei United States. ..........- ‘ é 
New York City -_- oleae ihe 


Total outside New York City_.-____-____-_ 


BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of July 
(Millions of dollars): 

E a r a A 
Wholesale =S “ task 2 
Retail  - Diae eni da ja 


EE nts aa Saeni Deia 


100— 
Month of July: 
e S a an a tenes 
PNG AT EAN ENE 
a OO OO OE aS 
Cereal and bakery products_________ 
Meats, poultry and fish__.____________ 
I I tai mna 
Fruits and vegetables_____.______ a 
Other food at home $ ier Š 
as- Food away from home (Jan. 1953—100) 
Housing .-.-—- E ot AN ee 
REE) 2. neh ae a 
Gas and electricity -s-a aa 
Solid fuels and fuel oil_. aná 
Housefurnishings ..-------- Cam 
Household operation -----—- is 
Apparel i is A i 
Ek eS ee ae 
I Us E aaa 
Pootwear .....- 2 are i 
SON talc Ces 
A aa aaa 
a a ss 
Public ....~..- Saintes dain 
ee. E a i a n 
mm I naaa ee aak 
Reading and recreation __- $ sal 
Other goods and services_________ ba 


COPPER INSTITUTE—For month of August: 
Copper production in U. S. A— 
Crude (tons of 2,000 pounds)__- es 
Refined (tons of 2,060 pounds) __- wr 
Delivered to fabricators— 
In U.S.A. (tons of 2,000 pounds)__~_ a 
Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 pounds) - s ‘ A 


FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 
AVERAGE ESTIMATE — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of August: 

Weekly earnings— 
S a arpaan 
Durable goods —- nee 
Nondurable goods - ea = 

Hours— 
All manufacturing — _- à E á J 
Durable goods —_____ aint i 
S need 

Hourly earnings— 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods SENSES 
Nondurable goods -_~.~-~~_~ ~~ 


MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES & SALES 
—Month of July (millions of dollars): 
Inventories— 
Durables on 2 ; al 
Nondurables 


Total - : 4 
Sales mob, i 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U, §. AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of August: 

Total number of vehicles oda a 
Number of passenger cars __..____- es 
Number of motor trucks_____~- 

Number of motor coaches 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of August 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—-Month of July: 

Passenger & Motorcycle Tires (Number of )— 
IID a a 
I i ia catenins 
Inventory ---.-.-- dakidana ren 

Tractor Implement Tires (Number of)— 
I 5 ntl hnckeedied gadinkcel kekanan 
Broduction ..--...-- kaa a 
IES, oaio a ee E aii 

Passenger, Motorcycle, Truck & Bus Inner- 

Tubes (Number of)— 
Shipments 
Production ...._..- AAAS á s Erh 
its ete a 

Tread Rubber (Camelback) — 

BS ee ee 


Production (pounds) — _-~~..-~. j aia 

Inventory (pounds) ~.~~.....--~.~--- x 
Truck and Bus Tires (Number of )— 

E i aaan ane 

O O E st TEN EA 

OT lmm Eatas a A 


Latest 
Month 


8,090,000 
5,120,808 


$429,244,000 
964,046,000 
22,981,000 
169,168,000 
48,789,000 


765,474,000 


$26,226,342 
232,506,291 
47,387,396 
111,941,988 
109,676,025 
43,063,303 
27,801,574 
125,845,971 


$724,447,890 
178,733,711 





Previous 
Month 


8,551,856 
6,133,519 


$414,951,000 
925,778,000 
22,914,000 
163,051,000 
45,229,000 


728,914,000 


$36,607,297 
158,099,596 
75,174,117 
161,364,658 
114,229,143 
76,380,120 
33,250,001 
138,936,905 


$794,041,837 
115,105,254 


Year 
Ago 


6,350,924 
4,710,565 


$406,682,000 
593,999,000 
16,029,000 
67,438,000 
179,085,000 


392,542,000 


$2,399,702,000$2,300,837,000$1,655,955,000 


$33,404,718 
134,547,151 
42,567,363 
129,138,363 
135,019,183 
41,311,434 
28,690,117 
102,378,815 
3647,057,144 
95,810,511 





$545,714,179 


$678,936,583 


$551,246,633 





$53,300 $53,600 $54,400 
13,300 *13,300 12,900 
24,500 24,600 26,100 
$91,000 *$91,500 $92,400 
128.1 127.6 126.4 
122.0 120.9 120.6 
119.0 117.8 117.9 
139.4 139.7 137.5 
107.8 107.4 110.8 
118.0 117.3 115.8 
138.2 135.4 134.4 
107.9 106.0 104.8 
121.6 121.2 118.9 
132.4 132.4 131.3 
143.6 143.5 141.8 
125.6 126.3 124.8 
135.9 135.6 132.9 
103.6 103.9 104.1 
139.1 138.9 137.4 
109.9 109.6 109.1 
111.5 111.4 110.2 
100.0 99.4 99.4 
141.0 140.8 139.8 
92.9 92.6 93.1 
148.3 147.7 145.9 
135.9 135.3 134.2 
208.5 207.3 200.3 
161.2 160.9 156.4 
134.3 133.9 133.4 
124.1 123.5 121.6 
133.6 133.1 132.2 
95,365 *100,995 99,415 
143,967 128,447 157,382 
121,484 *113,444 105,417 
95,177 *82,843 97,379 
$93.83 $94.00 $90.35 
101.66 *101.15 97.20 
84.56 *84.74 81.77 
40.1 40.0 39.8 

40.5 *40.3 40.0 

39.7 *39.6 39.5 
$2.34 $2.35 $2.27 
2.51 2.51 2.43 

2.13 2.14 2.07 
$30,300 *$30,490 $31,750 
22,970 23,100 22,660 
$53,260 *$53,590 $54,400 
28,450 *32,280 27,890 
266,073 -» 372,095 
195,748 - 307,455 
70,099 si 64,335 
226 305 
£36,032,000 £108,929,000 £23,841,000 
8,495,992 10,387,736 8,915,365 
7,835,558 8,802,870 8,679,590 
20,525,421 21,157,037 22,096,743 
261,056 327,258 271,274 
240,948 282,483 240,206 
909,260 915,322 919,196 
3,045,758 3,328,408 3,439,572 
2,732,551 2,838,141 3,260,909 
8,640,666 8,947,584 10,626,612 
38,395,000 *41,835,000 36,049,000 
40,511,000 *42,321,000 36,681,000 
17,899,000 *16,448,000 25,799,000 
1,101,793 1,321,216 1,197,276 
1,045,397 *1,116,377 1,108,238 
3,573,008 *3,643,245 4,011,113 
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Securities Now in Registration 











NOTE — Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 
but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 











A. & E. Plastik Pak Co., Inc. 
Aug. 1, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 40,000 common shares (no par). 
Price — $7.50. Proceeds — For equipment and working 
capital. Office—652 Mateo Street, Los Angeles. Under- 
writers—Blalack & Co., Inc., San Marino, Calif.; Harbi- 
son & Henderson, Los Angeles; May & Co., Portland, 
Ore., and Wheeler & Cruttenden, Inc., Los Angeles. 


. >} AFCO Land Co. 

Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 12,000 shares of 6% cumulative 
preferred. Price—At par ($25). Business—Dealers in real 
and personal property. Offiee—Hoge Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash, Underwriter—None. 


AMT Corp. 
Sept. 11, 1961 filed 230,000 common, of which 160,000 
are to be offered by the company and 70,000 by a stock- 
holder. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
turer of scale model plastic automobiles distributed in 
kit form. Proceeds—For equipment, repayment of loans, 
and working capital. Office—1225 E. Maple Rd., Troy, 
Mich. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago (mgr.). 


@ Abby Vending Manufacturing Corp. 

July 26, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—The manufacture of coin 
operated vending machines. Proceeds—For moving ex- 
penses, an acquisition and working capital. Office—79 
Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — L. H. 
Wright & Co., Inc., 135 Broadway, N. Y. Offering— 
Imminent. 


A Ace Trophies Corp. 

Sep.. 18, 1961 filed 200,000 common. Price—$1. Busi- 
ness—The design, manufacture and sale of trophies, 
plaques and cups for sporting events. Proceeds — For 
preduction expenses, printing, promotion, inventory and 
working capital. Office—1510 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Ezra Kureen Co., N. Y. 


Acratex Chemica! Coatings, Inc. 
Aug. 8, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 99,900 common. Price—$3. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of a wallcovering product. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion and general corporate purposes. 
Office—Easton St., Ronkonkoma, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Tyche Securities Inc., N. Y. 


Acro Electronic Products Co. 

July 17, 1961 filed 100,000 class A common shares. Price 
—$4. Business—The manufacture of transformers for 
electronic and electrical equipment. Proceeds—For re- 
locating to and equipping a new plant, purchase of in- 
ventory, research and development, advertising, promo- 
tion and merchandising, repayment of debt and other 
corporate purposes. Office—369 Shurs Lane, Philadel- 
phia. Underwriter—Roth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


@ A-Drive Auto Leasing System, Inc. 

Jan. 19, 1961 filed 106,000 shares of class A stock, of 
which 75,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 25,000 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—$10 per share. Busi- 
ness—The company is engaged in the business of leasing 
automobiles and trucks for periods of over one year. 
Proceeds—To repay loans; open new offices in Philadel- 





phia, Pa., and New Haven, Conn.; lease and equip a large 
garage in New York City and lease additional trucks. 
Office—1616 Northern Boulevard, Manhasset, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Hill, Darlington & Grimm, N. Y. C. (mgr.) 


Adrian Steel Co. 
Sept. 8, 1961 (“Reg. A’’) 100,000 common. Priee—$2.50. 
Business—Automotive fabricating. Proeeeds—To estab- 
lish a new industrial air conditioner division. Office— 
Aaah, Mich. Underwriter—Morrison & Frumin, Inc., 
etroit. 


® Advanced Electronics Corp. (9/27) 

May 31, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 class A shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$2. Business—Designs and manufactures 
radio telemetry systems, frequency filters and power 
supplies for the missile, rocket and space programs. 
Proceeds—For research and development, equipment, 
repayment of loans and working capital. Office—2 Com- 
mercial St., Hicksville, N. Y. Underwriter — Edward 
Hindley & Co., and Hardy & Hardy, N. Y. C. 


Advanced investment Management Corp. 
July 11, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 25 
cents). Price—$3. Proceeds—For purchase of furniture, 
reserves and working capital. Offiee— No. 15 Village 
Shopping Center, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Affili- 
ated Underwriters, Inc., 1321 Lincoln Ave., Little Rock. 


Aero-Dynamics Corp. 
Aug. 7, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business — The importation and distribution of Italian 
marble and mosaic tiles. Proceeds— For the purchase 
and installation of new moulds, machinery and equip- 
ment, research and general corporate purposes. Office— 
250 Goffle Road, Hawthorne, N. J. Underwriters—Cam- 
bridge Securities, Inc. and Edward Lewis Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Aero Fidelity Acceptance Corp. (10/9) 
July 11, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
five cents). Price—$3. Proceeds—For repayment of 
loans, purchase of notes and equipment. Office — 185 
Walton Ave., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriters — T. 
Michael McDarby & Co., Inc., and J. Morris Anderson & 
Associates, Inc., both of Washington, D. C. 


Aero Space Electronics, Inc. 
July 17, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 80,000 capital shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Proceeds—For repayment of debt and 
working capital. Office—2036 Broadway, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Underwriter—Hamilton Waters & Co., Inc., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 


Aerologica! Research, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—-$3.50 Busi- 
ness — The manufacture of instruments for aerology, 
meterology, oceanography, geophysics and atmospheric 
phenomenon. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
420 Division St., Long Branch, N. J. Underwriter—-A. D. 
Gilhart & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


è Air Master Corp. (10/23) 

May 26, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of class A common 
stock, of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 150,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business— The manufacture and sale of 
aluminum storm windows and doors, and other alu- 
minum products. Proceeds—For working capital, and 
other corporate purposes. Office—20th Street, and Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Francis I, 
du Pont & Co., New York City (managing). 


Airbalance, Inc. 
July 17, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 60,000 common shares (par 
five cents). Price — $5. Office — 2046 E. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia. Underwriter—A. Sussel Co., 1033 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
è ITEMS REVISED 


Airtronics International Corp. of Florida 


June 29, 1961 filed 199,000 common shares of which 
110,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
89,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business The manufacture of electronic, mechanical 
and components. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, ex- 
and electro-mechanical rocket and missile system parts 
pansion and working capital. Office—6900 West Road 84, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriters— Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, Baltimore & Vickers, MacPherson & Warwick, 
Inc. (mgr.). Offering—Expected in lave October. 


Aksman (L. J.) & Co., Inc. 


July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 80,000 common shares (par 10 
cents), Price—$3. Business—A mechanical contractor in 
design and installation of heating, ventilating and air 
conditipning systems. Proeceeds—For moving, purchase 
of machinery and equipment, inventory, repayment of 
loans and working capital. Office—1425 Utica Avenue, 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. Underwriters—Rothenberg, Heller & 
Co., Inc. and Carroll Co., New York. 


Alaska Honolulu Co. 


July 24, 1961 filed 1,600,000 common shares and oil leases 
on 400,000 acres to be offered in 625 units each consist- 
ing of 640 acres and 2,560 shares, Price—$2,560 per unit. 
Business—The exploration and development of oil and 
gas properties in Alaska. Proceeds—For general cor- 


porate purposes. Office—120 S. Third St., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Underwriter—None. 


: Albert Voigt industries, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 80,000 common. Price—$4. Business— 
The manufacture of metal store fixtures, show cases and 
related items. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, work- 
ing capital, a leasehold improvement and moving ex- 
penses. Office—14-20 Dunham P1., Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—David Barnes & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 


All-American Airways, inc. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 24, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common. Price—$4. 
s—For the purchase of aircraft, inventory, ad- 
vertising and working capital. Office—2 Main St., Ridge- 
field, Conn. Underwriter —Edward Lewis Co., Inc., N. Y. 


© All Star World Wide, Inc. 

July 7, 1961 filed $250,000 of 5% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1971 and 150,000 common shares. 
Price—For debentures, at par; for stock, $5. Business— 
Joint venture with Brunswick Corp. to establish and 
operate bowling centers in Europe. Proceeds—-For ex- 
pansion and general corporate purposes. Office—-100 W. 
Tenth St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriters—Alessandrini 
& Co., Inc. and Hardy & Hardy, New York (managing). 
Offering—Expected about mid-October. 


Allen Organ Co. 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 140,000 class B (non-voting) common, 
of which 37,000 shares are to be offered by the company 
and 103,000 by the stockholders. Price—-By amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of electronic organs. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of a loan, redemption of outstand- 
ing preferred, working capital and expansion. Address— 
Macungie, Pa. Underwriters—Drexel & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Warren W. York & Co., Allentown, Pa. (mgrs.) 


Allied Research Associates, Inc. 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed $812,500 of 5% subordinated notes due 
1966 and 487,500 common to be offered for public sale 
in units, each consisting of a $25 note and 15 shares. 
Price—$40 per unit. Business—Research, development 
and instrumentation in a variety of scientific fields. Pro- 
ceeds—For the repayment of debt and working capital. 
Office—43 Leon St., Boston. Underwriter—Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. Inc., N. Y. 


Continued on page 44 

















Textilfoam, Inc. 
Common. Offered 


Public offering of 115,000 common 
shares of Textilfoam, Inc. at $5 
per share is being made today 
(Sept. 21), by Flomenhaft, Seidler 
& Co., Inc., New York City and 
associates. 

Of the total 100,000 are being 
sold for the company and 15,000 
for three officers and directors of 
the company, each of whom will 
continue to hold 51,500 shares, or 
16.3% of the outstanding stock. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
its 100,000 shares, will be used by 
the company for the expansion of 
its foam lamination and relate 
facilities, including a new plant 
and equipment for the finishing 
and chemical treatment of fabric. 
The balance of the proceeds will 
be added to working capital and 
used for general corporate pur- 
poses, ;, 

The company with headquarters 
in: Clifton, N. J., is engaged in the 
laminating of Polyester Foam (a 


synthetic foam) to various types 
of fabric which are used by others 
in a wide variety of consumer 
products, principally apparel. 
Fabrics are supplied by its cus- 
tomers. The company also per- 
forms other processing operations 
related to laminating for its cus- 
tomers. Customers of the company 
include textile mills, converters, 
jobbers and finishers. 


Bankers Dispatch 
Common Offered 


Public offering of 100,000 com- 
mon shares of Bankers Dispatch 
Corp., at $10 per share is being 
made by E. F. Hutton & Co. Inc., 
New York City. Net proceeds 
from the sale will go to the selling 
stockholders and no portion will 
be received by the company. 
The company, of 4652 S. Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, through its 
wholly - owned subsidiaries is 
primarily engaged in the trans- 
portation of commereial papers, 
documents and non-negotiable in- 


struments for banks. This service 
is performed for over 1,300 banks 
and branches in 11 states and the 
Province of Ontario. The com- 
pany also owns 43% of the out- 
standing stock of a commercial 
bank in Chicago. 


Davis, Pearson Branch 


MOBILE, Ala.—Davis, Pearson & 
Perkins, Inc. has opened a branch 
office at 2480 Government Boule- 
vard under the direction of Robert 
B. Herrington. 


First Midwest Branch 


KANSAS CITY, Kans.—First 
Midwest Corporation, has opened 
a branch office at 917 Minnesota 
Avenue under the management of 
Forrest E. Lagle. 


With Rutner, Jackson 


SAN BERNARDINO, Calif.—Rex 
M. Burback has become affiliated 
with Rutner, Jackson & Gray, 
Inc., 157 West Fifth Street: He 
was. previously with Mitchum, 
Jones & Templeton. 
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Continued from page 43 


® Allied Stores Corp. (9/22) ; 
Aug. 4, 1961 filed $27,006,200 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due Oct. 1, 1981 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders on the basis of $100 of debentures 
for each ten shares held. Price—By amendment. Busi- 
ness—The operation of department stores. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—401 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. tUnderwriter—Lenman Brothers, N. Y. (mgr.) 


Alpine Géophysica! Associates, Inc. (10/23-27) 
July 28, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The conducting of marine and 
land geophysical surveys for petroleum and mining ex- 
pioration and engineering projects, and the manufacture 
of oceanographic and geophysical apparatus. Proceeds— 
For repayment of debt and general corporate purposes. 
Office—55 Oak St., Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York (managing). 


Aison Mfg. Co. i 
Aug. 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common. Price—$4. Pro- 
ceeds—For equipment, repayment of loans and working 
capital. Office—2690 N. E. 191st St., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Albion Securities Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Amcrete Corp. 

May 4, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness — The sale of pre-cast and pre-stressed concrete 
panels for swimming pools and pumps, filters, ladders, 
etc. Proceeds—For building test pools; advertising, in- 
ventory and working capital. Office—102 Mamaroneck 
Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. Underwriter—Vincent Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., 217 Broadway, N. Y. 


Amerel Mining Co. Ltd. 
July 31, 1961 filed 400,000 common shares. Price—50 
cents. Business—The company is engaged in exploration, 
development and mining. Proceeds—For diamond drill- 
ing, construction, exploration and general corporate ex- 
penses. Office—80 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Under- 
writer—E. A. Manning, Ltd., Toronto. 


© Amerford International Corp. 

June 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$3.50. Business—International air and 
ocean freight forwarding. Proceeds—For expansion, ad- 
vertising and working capital. Office—80 Wall St., New 
York. Underwriters — V. S. Wickett & Co., Inc., and 
Thomas, Williams & Lee, Inc., New York. 


American Automatic Vending Corp. 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed 270,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The sale of merchandise through 
vending machines. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt 
and other corporate purposes. Office — 7501 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, O. Underwriter — McDonald & Co., 
Cleveland. 


© American Automatic Vending Corp. 

Aug. 15, 1961 filed 270,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of vending machines. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—7501 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Underwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleveland. 


® American Data Machines, Inc. 

Aug. 17, 1961 filed 150,009 common shares. Price—$4.50. 
Business—The manufacture of data processing equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, new products, 
advertising, engineering, new machine tools, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—7 Com- 
mercial St., Hicksville, N. Y. Underwriters—Amos Treat 
& Co., Inc. and Golkin Bomback & Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 


* American Distilling Co. 

Sept. 14, 1961 filed $9,551,900 of subordinated debentures 
due Nov. 1, 1986 (convertible until 1971) to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders on the basis of 
$100 of debentures for each 10 shares held. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The distilling and marketing of 
alcoholic beverages including bourbon, whiskies, vodkas 
and gins. Proceeds —- For the prepayment of debt, and 
working capital. Office—150 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


® American Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 

May 26,- 1961 filed 10,632 shares of class A common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany is engaged in research and development in the field 
of electronic communication equipment. Proceeds—For 
construction, new equipment, and other corporate pur- 
poses. Office—121 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Underwriter—Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Offering—Imminent. 


© American Finance Co., Inc. 

April 21, 1961 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1971; 75,000 shares of common 
stock, and 25,000 common stock purchase warrants to 
be offered for public sale in units consisting of one $200 
debenture, 30 common shares and 10 warrants. Price— 
$500 per unit. Business—The company and its subsidi- 
aries are primarily engaged in the automobile sale fi- 
nance business. One additional subsidiary is a Maryland 
savings and loan association and two are automobile 
insurance brokers. Proceeds—For the retirement of de- 
bentures, and capital funds. Office — 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. Underwriter—Lomasney, Loving & Co., 
New York City. Offering—Expected mid-October. 

% American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 

Sept. 18, 1961 filed 240,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds— For the selling stockholder, Electric 
Bond & Share Co. Office—100 Church Street, N. Y. Un- 
derwriters—Lazard Freres & Co., and First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. (10/17) 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 140,000 common shares, of which 
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75,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
65,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—Magazine and book publishing. Proceeds—For 
repayment of loans and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—551 Fifth Ave., New York. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., New York (managing). 


American Micro Devices, Inc. 
Aug. 2, 1961 filed 1,500,000 class A common shares. 
Price — $1.15. Business—The manufacture of electronic 
components. Proceeds—The purchase of equipment and 
materials, operational expenses, working capital and re- 
writer—Naftalin & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 


American Packing Co. 
June 29, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$4.50. 
Business—The processing and sale of canned salmon. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—303 
N. E. Northlake Way, Seattle. Underwriter — Joseph 
Nadler & Co., Inc., New York (managing). 


® American Precision Industries, Inc. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 158,000 common shares, of which 
115,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
38,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The machining and fabrication of components 
and assemblies from steel, aluminum and certain alloys 
and other metals. Proceeds—For a new plant and equip- 
ment, research and development, repayment of debt and 
working capital. Office—3901 Union Rd., Buffalo. Un- 
derwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New 
York (managing). 


American Reality Trust 
July 25, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of beneficial interests. 
Price—$10. Business—A real estate investment company. 
Office—608 Thirteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis. 

American Self Service Stores, inc. 
Aug. 11, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares, of which 50,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 51),000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The operation of self-service shoe stores. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans and expansion. Office—1908 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis. Underwriter—Scherck, 
Richter Co., St. Louis. 


American Sports Plan, Inc. 
June 29, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—$6. 
Business—The operation of bowling centers. Proceeds 
—For expansion. Office—473 Winter Street, Waltham, 
Mass. Underwriter—None. 


American Technical Machinery Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 95,000 common, of which 65,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 30,000 by stockholders. 
Price — By amendment. Business — The manufacture of 
machinery for fabrication of twisted wire brushes. 
Proceeds—For equipment, repayment of loans and work- 
ing capital. Office—29-31 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Underwriter—M. L. Lee & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 
American Variety Stores, Inc. 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$4.50. Busi- 
ness—The operation of retail discount variety stores. 


Proceeds — For repayment of loans, equipment, and 
working capital. Office — Cleveland at Passaic, Fort 
Myers, Fla. Underwriter — Netherlands Securities Co., 
Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 

Amity Corp. 


Jan. 17, 1961 filed 88,739 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$3 per share. Business—Land development, 
including the building of an air strip, a marina, and a 
housing cooperative. This is the issuer’s first public fi- 
nancing. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding $170,000 for construction and $12,000 for debt 
reduction. Office—Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Underwriter—Karen Securities Corp., New York City. 
Note—This statement is expected to be refiled. 


Amphicar Corp. of America 

June 15, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The manufacture of amphibious automobiles. 
Proceeds—To establish a parts depot in Newark, N. J., 
set up sales and service organizations, and for work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—660 
Madison Ave., New York. Underwriter—J. J. Krieger & 
Co., New York. 


è Anderson New England Capital Corp. 

July 21, 1961 filed 400,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — A small business investment 
company. Proceeds—For investment. Office—150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston. Underwriter—Putnam & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (mgr.). Offering—Expected in late Oct. 


Animal Insurance Co. of America (9/25) 
June 29, 1961 filed 40,000 common shares. Price—$15.50. 
Business — The insuring of animals, primarily race 
horses, trotters and pacers. Proceeds—For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Office—92 Liberty St., New 
York. Underwriter—Bernard M. Kahn & Co., Inc., New 
York (managing). 
è Anodyne, Inc. 
June 20, 1961 filed $625,000 of 5% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, 156,250 common shares reserved for 
issuance on conversion of the debentures and 5-year 
warrants to purchase 125,000 common shares to be of- 
fered in 6,250 units, each consisting of $100 of deben- 
tures and warrants to purchase 20 shares. The units will 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one unit for each 100 commez*. siares held. 
Price — $100 per unit. Proceeds — For expansion and 
working capital. Office—1270 N. W. 165th St., North 
Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriters—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., 
and Globus, Inc., New York. 
® Apache Realty Corp. (9/25-29) 
March 31, 1961 filed 1,000 units in the First Apache 
Realty Program. Price—$5,000 per unit. Business—The 
Program plans to engage in the real estate business, with 


emphasis on the acquisition, development and operation 
of shopping centers, office buildings and industrial prop- 
erties. Proceeds— For investment. Office — 523 Mar- 
quette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Blunt El- 
lis & Simmons, Chicago (managing). 


Apex Thermoplastics, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—$2.40. Busi- 
ness—-The manufacture of thermoplastic compounds for 
resale to other manufacturers. Proceeds—For equipment, 
sales and advertising and working capital. Office— 
395 Smith St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Continental 
Bond & Shares Corp., Maplewood, N. J. 


Aqua-Lectric, inc. 

June 19, 1961 filed 1,000,000 common shares. Price— 
$1.15. Business—The marketing of an electric hot water 
heating system. Proceeds—For inventory, salaries, ad- 
vertising and promotion, and working capital. Office— 
1608 First National Bank Building, Minneapolis. Under- 
writer—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis. Offering—Ex- 
pected sometime in October. 


Architectural Marble Co. 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$3.50. Busi- 
ness—The cutting, designing, polishing and installing of 
marble products. Proceeds—-For plant expansion, inven- 
tory and working capital. Office—4425 N. E. Sixth Ter- 
race, Oakland Park, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter— 
J. J. Bruno & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Arista Truck Renting Corp. 

Aug. 2, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The renting of trucks in the New York City 
area. Proceeds — For repayment of loans, purchase of 
equipment, working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—285 Bond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 

Arizona Color Film Processing Laboratories, Inc. 
March 23, 1961 filed 2,100,500 shares of common stock 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each share held. Price 
—22 cents per share. Business—The processing of black 
and white and color film. Proceeds—To repay loans and 
for working capital. Office—2 North 30th Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


Associated Products, Inc. (10/23-27) 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 359,000 common, of which 175,000 
are to be offered by the company and 184,000 by stock- 
holders. Price—$17. Business—The manufacture of dog 
and cat food, cosmetics, drug items and toiletries. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans and working capital. Of- 
fice—445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Underwriters—Allen & 
Co., N. Y. C. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago (co-mgrs.). 


Astrodata, Inc. 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed 825,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which 200,000 will be offered for public sale and 625,000 
will be offered for subscription by stockholders of Epsco, 
Inc., parent, on the basis of one new share for each Epsco 
share held. Price—By amendment. Business—The man- 
ufacture of electronic data handling equipment, range 
timing devices and standard electronic products. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans and working capital. 
Office — 240 E. Palais Rd., Anaheim, Calif. Under- 
writers—Granbery, Marache & Co., N. Y. C. and William 
R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles. 


Atlantic Capital Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 500,000 common. Price—$12.50. Busi- 
ness—A small business investment company. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—744 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, N. Y. C. Offering—Expected in late October. 


Atlantic Improvement Corp. (10/16-20) 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The development of residential com- 
munities. Proceeds—Repayment of a loan and construc- 
tion, general corporate purposes. Office—521 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. Underwriters—Bear, Stearns & Co., and Finkle & 
Co., N. Y. (mgrs.). 

Atmospheric Controls, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 40,000 common. Price—$3.50. 
Proceeds — For repayment of loans, acquisition and 
working capital. Office—715 N. Fayette St., Alexandria, 
Va. Underwriter—First Investment Planning Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Atmotron, inc. 
July 27, 1961 (‘““Reg. A”) 150,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—5209 Hanson Court, Minneapolis. Un- 
derwriter—J. P. Penn & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Authenticolor Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 148,200 common, of which 136,800 are 
to be offered by the company and 11,400 by stockholders. 
Price—$3.25. Business—The furnishing of photographic 
service for the professional market. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and repayment of loans. Office—525 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. C. Underwriter — General Economics 
Corp., N. Y. C. 
® Automata International, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 300,000 common. Price — $1. 
Proceeds—For tooling, equipment and working capital. 
Office — 241 S. Robertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Fran. 
Offering—Expected in mid-October. 


Automated Building Components, Inc. (10/2-6)' 
July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of metal con- 
ductor plates used in the prefabrication of wooden roof 
trusses and the manufacture of jigs and presses from 
which the plates are made. Proceeds—For repayment 
of loans, expansion and working capital. Office—7525 
N. W. 37th Avenue, Miami. Underwriters — Winslow, 
Cohu & Stetson; Laird, Bissell & Meeds, N. Y. C. (co- 
mgrs.). 
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> eee T Pian, inc. 
une , 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common share 
10c). Price—$3. Business—The manufacture and Bie at 
“Gift Bookards” designed to provide simplified gift giv- 
ing for business and industry. Proceeds—For advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, repayment of loans, working capital 
and the establishment of national dealerships. Office—80 
Park Ave., New York. Underwriter—J. Laurence & Co 
Inc., New York. 5 
Au.omated Sports Centers, Inc. (10/2-6) 
June 28, 1961 filed 1,750 units, each consisting of one 
$400 principal amount debenture (with attached war- 
rants) and 120 common, Price—$1,000 per unit. Business 
—The operation of bowling centers. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of debt, acquisition of a warehouse and work- 
ing capital. Office — 11459 E. Imperial Hwy., Norfolk, 
Calif. Underwriter—Holton, Henderson & Co., Los An- 
geles. Note—The company formerly was named Union 
Leagues, Inc. 
Avemco Finance Corp. 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed 300,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The retail financing of time sales 
to consumers and the financing of dealer sales of aircraft 
and related equipment. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
debt. Office—8645 Colesville, Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
Underwriters—Sterling, Grace & Co., New York and 
Rouse, Brewer, Becker & Bryant, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


@® Babcock Electronics Corp. (10/2-6) 

Aug. 11, 1961 filed 300,000 capital shares, of which 50,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 250,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic units for remote eon- 
trol of aircraft. Proceeds— For repayment of loans, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—1640 Monrovia Avenue, Costa Mesa, Calif. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and Schwabacher 
& Co., San Francisco (managing). 


Bargain Town, U. S. A., Inc. (9/25) 
July 27, 1961 filed 300,000 common shares, of which 
200,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
100,000 shares by the stockholders. Price—$6. Business— 
The operation of discount department stores. Proceeds— 
For the repayment of debt, and working capital. Office 
—Rockaway Turnpike, North Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Schweickart & Co., New York (managing). 

Barry-Martin Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 class A common. Price 
—$2. Proceeds—For packaging, advertising, repayment 
of loans and working capital. Office — 4621 Ponce de 
Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. Underwriter — Edward 
Hindley & Co., N. Y.C. 


% Baton Rouge Water Works Co. 

Sept. 1, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 8,269 common (no par) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders for 15 days 
with the unsubscribed shares to be sold to the public 
in the State of Louisiana. Price—$13. Office—131 Lafa- 
yette St., Baton Rouge. Underwriter—None. 


® Beam-Matic Hospital Supply, Inc. (10/9-13) 
July 21, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$3. 
Business—The manufacture of hospital equipment and 
supplies. Proceeds—For expansion of plant facilities, 
purchase of equipment, expansion of sales program, de- 
velopment of new products and working capital. Office 
—25-11 49th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter 
—First Weber Securities Corp., New York. 


Bell Television, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price—$3. 
Business—The manufacture of television antenna, music 
and sound equipment and closed circuit television sys- 
tems. Proceeds—For an acquisition, expansion and in- 
ventory. Office—552 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Netherlands Securities Co., N. Y. 
* Berkshire Distributors, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1961 filed 100,000 common, of which 60,000 
will be sold for the company and 40,000 for certain stock- 
holders. Price—By amendment. Business—The operation 
of eight discount type department stores in four states. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, and working cap- 
ital. Office—203 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. Underwriter — 
May & Gannon, Boston. 


Bin-Dicator Co. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 160,932 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of automatic control 
devices for handling bulk granular or pulverized mate- 
rials. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
17190 Denver, Detroit. Underwriter—Smith, Hague & 
Co., Detroit. 
® Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Sept. 8, 1961 filed 171,038 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of educational art 
materials. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Of- 
fice—380 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Underwriter—Lee 
Higginson Corp., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected in 
early November. 


@ Back & Decker Manufacturing Corp. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 11, 1961 filed 120,000 outstanding common shares. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
power tools. Proceeds—For the selling stockholder. Of- 
fice—Towson, Md. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York (managing). 

Bloch Brothers Tobacco Co. 
July 3, 1961 (‘““Reg. A”) 4,000 common shares (par $12.50). 
Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office—4000 Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. Un- 
derwriter—Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland. 


Bloomfield Building Industries, Inc. (10/9-13) 
June 29, 1961 filed 300,000 class A common shares, Price 
—$5. Proceeds—For advances to a subsidiary, purchase 
of additional land and the construction of buildings 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


September 22 (Friday) 
Alma r Gasna Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Bros.) 
$27,006,200 
mn Onin A a Common 
(J. R. Williston and Beane) 150,000 shares 


MNO CUED. aana a a Capital 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Charles W. Scranton 
& Co.) 325,000 shares 
Second Financial, Inc.................... Common 
(Globus Inc.) $300,000 


September 25 (Monday) 


Animal Insurance Co. of America_______- Common 
(Bernard M. Kahn & Co., Inc.) $620,000 
Apude Tiup -ONP ia sini dn eS Units 

i (Blunt Elis & Simmons) $5,000,000 
Berga To Wi. Ds Ba a Common 
(Schweickart & Co.) $1,800,000 
Bradley Industries, Inc.................- Common 
(D. E. Lieacerman & Co., Inc.) $350,000 
Charles Jacquin et Cie, Inc.-------------- Common 
(Stroud & Co., Inc.) 140,000 shares 
CRECE DO eanna Common 
(Standara Securities Corp.) $400,000 
Consolidated Production Corp.---------- Common 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Custom Shell Homes, Inc...._...-______- Common 
(T. J. McDonald & Co.) $300,000 
Data Management, Inc.___.________-_-__- Common 
(M. H. Bishop & Co.) $3,913,035 
General Spray Service, Inc._......._-_--- Units 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc.) $315,000 
GR e o OEN S a GFN Common 
(Bache & Co. and Hirsch & Co.) 600.000 shares 
Se: COL, 6 oP. Oa Common 
(Hess, Grant & Remington Inc.) $300,000 
Hexagon Laboratories, Inc.____- Eoaea AA Units 
(Stearns & Co.) $900,000 
Lewis & Clark Marina, Inc._.-_.._-__-_-__ Common 
J (Apache Corp.) $300,000 
een S S RE on ince omens Common 
(Hopkins, Calamari & Co., Inc.) $227,850 
Po BO Ee ree a ee Class A 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Olson Co. of Sarasota, Inc............---- Common 
(Jay Morton & Co., Inc.) $295,000 
og CE a ee ar ae ee Common 
(No underwriting) $1,996,998 
Playskool Manufacturing Co.___________~- Common 


(Lehman Brothers) 135,000 shares 


Raymond Engineering Laboratory, Inc...._Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 100,000 shares 


Southern Realty & Utilities Corp.---------- Units 
(Hirsch & Co. and Lee Higginson Corp.) 6,280 units 
O E aaa a Common 
(Hampstead Investing Corp.) $381,875 
pe eS Re ee ee Common 
(Greenfield & Co., Inc.) 1,728,337 shares 
ge RR I 8 PA, Ee Capital 
(F. L. Rossman & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Transvision Electronics, Inc..------------ Common 
(Adams & Peck) 140.000 Shares 
pe ee eer ee Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by R. L. Scheinman 
& Co.) 68,000 shares 


United Scientific Laboratories, Inc.___-__- Common 
(Continental Bond & Share Corp.) $720,000 
Universal Surgical Supply InCc.---------- Common 
(Dempsey-Tezeler & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
Valy Thi Ge BE Sic esc ce nn wcannns Common 
(Louis R. Dreyling & Co.) $600,000 
Voron Electronics Corp........... ....-..- Class A 


(John Josnua & Co., Inc. and Reuben Rose & Co.) $300,000 


Water Industries Capital Corp.-----------Common 
(Hornblower & Weeks) $8,250,000 


Woodard Research Corp.----------------Common 
(First Investment Planning Co.) $160,000 


September 26 (Tuesday) 


Clarise Sportswear Co., Inc.-------------Common 
( Alessandrini & Co. ard Hardy & Hardy) $625,000 
Drug & Food Capital Corp...._...._.-.--- Common 
(A. C. Allyn & Co. and Westheimer & Co.) $5,000,000 
Fairfield Controls, Inc........--- Common 
(First Philadelphia Corp. and Lieberbaum & Co.) $150,000 
SCO ee i gal O 


(Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc.) 6,509 units 


King’s Office Supplies & Equipment, Inc.__~_- Com. 
(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) $130,000 


Pacific Goes @ Bese C6.c6cdoscoes -eeces Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a. m. EDST) $60,000,000 
Photographic Assistance Corp.-----------Common 
(Globus, Inc. and Harold C. Shore & Co.) $150,000 
TO O O O T E Common 


(Omega Securities Corp.) $300,000 
September 27 (Wednesday) 


Advanced Electronics Corp.---------- au Class A 
(Edward Hindley & Co.) $300,000 
Electro-Temp Systems, Inc.-------------- Common 
(Planned Investing Corp. and Bayes, Rose & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
O T R M AR Debentures 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co. and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 
$3,500,000 
pe ee Common 


p (Allen & Co.) 175,000 shares 
Intercontinental Dynamics Corp._--. -<v COMMON 
(M. H. Woodhill Inc.) $300,000 


Liverpool Industries, Inc.____.----------- Common 
(Arden Perin & Co., Inc.) $304,950 

Universal Moulded Fiber Glass Corp._--- Common 
(A. G. Edwards & Sons) $2,750,000 

Valve Corp. of America.._---.---------- Common 


(Lomasney, Loving & Co.) $1,120,000 


September 28 (Thursday) 


Creative Playthings, Inc.__-------------- Common 
(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. and Semple, Jacobs & Co., Inc.) 
100,000 shares 


Jergens (Andrew), Co._--~-- te a h Common 
(Hornblower & Weeks) 250,002 shares ~ ; 

ee ee Pere eee Capital 
(Omega Securities Corp.) $9,671.50 

Missouri Fidelity Life Insurance Co.---- Common 
(A. C, Allyn & Co.) 200,000 shares 

es Ce oe reise eal Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, Weld & Co.) 
303/812 shares 
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September 29 (Friday) 
eR ee Common 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 91,000 shares 
Techno-Vending Corp..-.-...-.-....-... Common 


sIntermational Services Corp.) $300,000 


October 2 (Monday) 


All-American Airways, Inc,............-- Common 
; (Edward Lewis Co., Inc.) $300,000 
American Precision Industries, Inc...._._.Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) 158,000 shares 
Automated Building Components, Inc.___- Common 


(Winslow, Cohu & Stetsen and Laird, Bissell & Meeds) 
100,000 shares 


Automated Sports Centers, Inc........-_--__ Units 
(Holton, Henderson & Co.) $1,750,000 
Babcock Electronics Corp.---------- ad Capital 
(Blyth & Co. and. Schwabacher & Co.) 300,000 shares 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Corp..._._..Common 


(Eastman Dillon, Union pecurities & Co.) 120,000 shares 


COU: GUNS an ee _....Common 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Challenger Products, Inc,.___...._.__..... Common 
(No underwriting) $625,000 
Cle-Ware Industries, Dit caz Common 


(Westheimer & Co.) 195,000 shares 
Commonwealth Theatres of Puerto Rico, Inc..Com, 
(J. R. Williston & Beane) $1,000,000 
Dressen-Barnes Electronics Corp._.-.------ Capital 
(Lester, Ryons & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Electro-Miniatures Corp. --- _.......Common 
(burnham & Co.) $300,000 
POCREREGING SOS. Lsa Common 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co. and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 
262,500 shares 


Globe Rubber Products Corp.. i Common 
(Kidder, Peaboay & Co.) 175,000 shares 
Hampton Sales Co., Inc. oe j Common 
(Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc.) $105,000 
Hennett indutiae, Di0. ssie Lii ihan Common 
(Albion Securities Co., Inc.) $300,000 
i ep a ee a See a Common 


(Ivest, Inc.) 150,000 shares 
Kaufman & Broad Building Co.. 
(Bache & Co.) 174,500 shares 
Lewis (Tillie) Foods, Inc........-.~.---~-- Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 400,000 shares 
Long Island Bowling Enterprises, Inc....Common 
(Trinity Securities Corp.) $300,000 


_.Common 


Lowe’s Companies, Inc.-----------------COmmon 
(G. H. Walker & Co., Inc.) 388,250 shares 
__-Common 


L O e TEN F E of See oe 
(Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc. and Midland Securities 
Co., Inc.) 125,000 shares 
Midwest Technical Development Corp.---- Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp. and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood) 
800,000 shares 


National Cleaning Contractors, Inc.__....Commoeon 
(Bear, Stearns & Oo.) 200,000 shares 
National Semiconductor Corp.------- Capital Stock 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 75,000 sharés 
New Era Mining Co..........-.....- __..Common 
(Bullock Securities Co.) $400,000 
Old Empire, Ine........-.0---<.s-s-<- Debentures 


(Laird, Bissell & Meeds) $800,000 


Osrow Products Co., Inc..---------------Common 
(General Securities Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Panoramic Electronics, Inc._.-------- ---- Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 120,000 shares 
Pioneer Astro Industries, Inc._._--------- Common 
(Francis I. du Pont & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Product Research of R. I., Inc. as Common 
(Continental Bond & Share Corp.) $676,500 
Public Service Co. of Colorado..---------==-=- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a. m. EDST) $30,000,000 
Riverview ABC, IR6..<c.ccccecccaesecaces Common 
(Albion Securities Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Gemleen, TRE. 6antnncancccuwsene=spagens Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 125,000 shares 
Shasta Minerals & Chemical Co..-------- Common 

(No underwriting) $1,250,000 i 
Sterling Electronics, Inc.--- A _....Common 
‘Ss. D. Fuller & Co.) 125,200 shares 
Technifoam COfh. <accocccncnnceanecceus Common 
(Stearns & Co.) $880,000 
TelePrompTer Corp. .-----.---------- Debentures 
(Bear. Stearns & Co.) $5,000,000 
Theil Publication, Inc. i ~- Common 
(Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill) $330,000 


Universal Publishing & Distributing Corp.---Units 
(Allen & Co.) $750,000 . 
Vic Tanny Enterprises, Inc.-------------- Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 320,000 shares 
Zen BAGG scnacucdencneneane è Common 
(Francis J. Mitchell & Co., Inc.) 50,000 shares 


October 3 (Tuesaay) 

California Growth Capital, Inc..--- Common 
(H. M. Byllesby & Co. and Birr & Co., Inc ) $2,500,000 
Diversified Wire & Steel Corp. of America... Cl. A 
(V. K. Osborne & Sons, Inc.) $400,000 
Gulf States Utilities Co.._-.----------- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a. m.) $15,000,000 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co..._Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—Bids 11 a. m. CDST) $20,253,300 


October 9 (Monday) 


Aero Fidelity Acceptance Corp._--------- Common 
(T. Michael McDarby & Co., Inc., & J. Morris 
Anderson & Associates, Inc.) $300,000 


Beam-Matic Hospital Supply, Inc.....----Common 
(First Weber Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Bloomfield Building Industries, Inc._----- Common 

(Lieberbaum & Co.) $1,500,000 : 
Caldor, Inc. «.---<-----~<- doe 52 oauebose Common 
(Ira Haupt & Co.) $600,000 i 
Churchill Stereo Corp.-_--------------------- Units 
(Lieberbaum & Co.) $321,300 E ~ 
Fashion Homes Inc..----------------------- Uni 
(Globus, Inc., and Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 
Fashion Homes Inc.-_------------------- -Common 
(Globus, Inc., and Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc.) $244,800 
First Union Realty--.------------------ Ben. Ints, 


(Harriman Ripley & Co. and Hayden, Miller & Co.) 
1,060,000 shares 


Girder Process, Inc.-..------------------- Common 
(Winslow, Cohu & Stetson) $422,000 
Growth, Inc. --------------------------- Common 


Continued on page 46 
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Hoffman International Corp.---------— Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders aai by J. R. Williston 

& Beane) $1,890,700 
Longs Drug Stores, Inc 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 190,000 shares 


Mobile Estates, Ecenin in Common 
(Harry Odzer Co.) $840,000 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Co._--.~~~~ Common 


(Bache & Co.) 155,000 shares 


October 10 (Tuesday) 
Glenn Pacific ae A te Od Common 


& Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Interstate Fire ti Co 
White, Weld & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Photo-Animation, O ONR Common 
t Philadelphia Corp.) $187.500 
Southern Railway Ei Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
ids—12 moon EDST) $4,600,000 
Southwestern Research & Development Co...Com. 
(Wilson, Johnson & Higgins) $6,000,000 
World Wide Bowling Enterprises, B a Common 
(Fraser & Co.) $520,000 


October 13 (Friday) 


Columbia Research Group.-------------- Preferred 
(No underwriting) $5,000,000 
October 16 (Monday) 

Atlantic Improvement Corp.___--~-----~~- Common 
(Bear, Stearns & Co. and Finkle & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Celiomatic Battery Corp......_-------~-~-- Common 
(Armstrong & Co. Inc.) $250,000 
Cosnat Record Distributing Corp._....~~ Common 
(Amos Treat & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Dunlap & Associa SENET eee Common 
(Dominick & Dominick) 75,000 shares 
EEE SG 2 eo Common 
(Jay Morton & Co., Inc.) $180,000 
PIG CO ci tale octet ttt css _Debentures 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $30,000,000 


First National Realty & Construction Corp.._Debs. 
(H. Hentz & Co.) $3,000,000 


OPED OD a omens Common 
(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) 100,000 shares 
EOD TD, E E Debentures 
(Casper Rogers & Co., Inc.) $1,200,000 
BNO TO ANED seenen ns Common 
(Horizon Management Corp.) 951,799 shares 
Marshall Industries ................-.._. Common 


{Offering to stockholders—underwritten by William R. Staats 
& Co. and Shearson, a a & Co.) 131,305 shares 
National Bowling Lanes, Inc 
i (Edward Lewis Co., Inc.) $1,100,000 
National Hospital Supply Co.----------—-- Common 
(Edward Lewis Co., Inc. and Underhill Securities Corp.) 
$300,000 


Nuclear Corp. CFO O O O E Capital 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) 536.280 shares 
Nuclear Corp. of America_____~_-----~ Debentures 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) $2,087,800 
Pe CO aint ccttbinte aaa Common 
‘Bear, Stearns & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Precision Microwave Corp.----—--------—-- Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $1,650,000 
SO A «a cach blip tei Common 


(Midland Securities Co., Ine. and George K. Baum & Co.) 
$600,000 
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Rodney Motels, iInc..............+..-+-- Common 
(Amos Treat & Co. Inc.) $1,400,000 

Sav- e OF ONP neinni mnan Common 
cahuaitene & Co. Inc.) $230,000 

Star Industries, Inc....i2..-.....--.~...-.- Class A 
(H. Hentz & Co.) 415,576 shares 

Suprenics .Carp......-.—........... -..--- Common 


(Amos Treat & Co. Inc.; Standard Securities Corp. 
and Bruno-Lenchner Inc.) 90,000 shares 


October 17 (Tuesday) 


American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc...Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) 140,000 shares 
Northern Natural Gas Co... ..--...------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co.) 
430,000 shares 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.__--- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDST) $50,000,000 


October 18 (Wednesday) 


I Ne D E nel Common 
(Hancock Securities Corp.) $243,000 

GE. FE oaa Preferred 
(Bids 11 a. m. EDST) $7,000,000 

SE Sate ct R eea Bonds 
(Bids noon EDST) $10,000,000 

po Bg. RS eR ih ere Common 

(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) 72,000 shares 
Wisconsin Natural Gas Co.__----..--------- Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $4,000,000 


October 19 (Thursday) 


Union Rock & Materials Corp.----------- Common 
(Wiliam R. Staats & Co.) 160,000 shares 


October 23 (Monday) 


a naa Common 
(Francis I. du Pont & Co.) 200.000 shares 
Alpine Geophysical Associates, Inc.------ Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) 150, 000 shares 
O y M -----..----- Common 
(Allen & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co.) $6,103,000 
SO a ni .-......_.....- Units 


(Bear, Stearns & Co. and Straus, Blosser & McDowell Co.) 
200,000 units 


Thnen (Edward BD & Gam, Oh6..0...<.008 Common 
Amos Treat & Co. Inc.) $375.000 

Marlene Sedinstnion a a caster dlletnts action ated Common 

(Bernard M. Kahn & Co., Inc.) $1,575,000 

eR CE iar aa Common 
(Best & Garey Co.. Inc.) $585.000 

Transcontinental Investing Corp.------ Debentures 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) $10,000,000 

Oa a a Common 


(Standard Securities Corp.) $300,000 
October 24 (Tuesday) 


Niagara Mohawk Power CoO.--------------- Bonds 
j (Bids to be received) $40,000,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co.____-.-__~--- Common 


(Bids to be received) 700,000 shares 


October 25 (Wednesday) 


I LS Common 
(Wiliam, David & Motti, Inc.) $475,000 
New England Power Co............__-~--.-..- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a. m. EDST) $20,000,000 
Pickwick International, Inc._ .__._._____---- Common 


(William, David & Motti, Inc.) $300,000 


. Thursday, September 21, 1961 


October 26 (Thursday) 


Middle Atlantic Credit Corp.___----------- -Units 
(R. L. Scheinman & Co. and A. W. Benkert & Co., inc.) 
$300,000 
Middle Atlantic Investment Co._--------- Common 


(Best & Garey Co., Inc.) $70U.000 


October 30 (Monday) 


First Western Financial Corp._..-~------ Common 
(A. C. Allyn & Co.) 450,000 shares 
Handschy Chemical Co..---------------- Common 


(Blunt Ellis & Simmons) 150,000 shares 


Octcber 31 (Tuesday) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.._Equip. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids to be received) $2,700, 000 
November 1 (Wednesday ) 


taito. Ponit, Ca-n a aa Common 
(Bids to be received) 230,000 shares 


Idaho Power Co.------ AA arie are 
(Bids to be received) “$10, 000, 000 
November 2 (Thursday) 
Kent Dry Cleaners,. Inc.......——....--..- Common 
(Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc.) $825,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Ce... ..<<6---+-------- _.Common 


(Offering to stockholcers- “underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Inc.) 1,110,617 shares 


November 6 (Monday) 


Laik. Cuti zi Gina paaa Units 
(Burnham & Co.) 50 units 


SU O aaa e D e ia Common 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) 250,000 shares 


November 13 (Monday) 


Realtone Electronics Corp.-------------- Common 
(Lieberbaum & Co.) $400,000 
Royal Land & Development Corp.-------- Common 


(Lieberbaum & Co.) $2,000,000 


November 14 (Tuesday) 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.---------==- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a. m. EST) $15,000,000 

Southern Railway Co.---------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $4,000,000 

Wisconsin Michigan Power CoO.------------ Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $4,000,000 


November 15 (Wednesday ) 
Dallas Power & Light Co.__.- 
(Bids 11 a. m. EST) $10, 000. 000 


Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co.__Debentures 
(Bids to be received) $50,000,000 


__Preferred 


November 21 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc._Bonds 
. {Bids 11 a. m. EDT) $50,000,000 
December 5 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.___----__----- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 
March 5, 1962 (Monday) 
Want Damm Power iis cekd~iciicndt cis Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $25,000,000 
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thereon. Office — 3355 Poplar Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Underwriter—Lieberbaum & Co., New York. 


© Boro Electronics, inc. 

Aug. 30, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price—$3. 
Business—The distribution of electronic products manu- 
factured by others. Proceeeds—For inventory, equipment, 
advertising, promotion, working capital and repayment 
of loans. Office—69-18 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, N. Y. 
Underwriter— McLaughlin, Kaufman & Co., N. Y. Of- 
fering—Expected in early November. 


Bowl-Tronics, Inc. 
Aug. 16, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares. Price 
—$2.30. Business—The company plans to develop elec- 
tronic calculators for the sports industry to record 
changing data. Proceeds — For working capital and ex- 
pansion. Office—1319 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C 
Underwriters— Fund Securities, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y. 
and Burry, de Sibour & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Bowling Internazionale, Ltd. 
June 30, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Preceeds—For the construction or acquisition of a chain 
of bowling centers principally in Italy, and for expansion 
and working capital. Offiee—80 Wall St.. New York. 
Underwriters—V. S. Wickett & Co., and Thomas, Wil- 
liam, & Lee, Inc., New York City. 


© Bradley Industries, Inc. (9/25-29) 

July 25, 1961 filed 70,000 common shares (par $1). Price 
—$5. Business—The manufacture of plastic boxes and 
containers. Preceeds—For repayment of loans, purchase 
of additional molds, acquisition of a new plant, work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—1650 
N. Damen Ave., Chicago. Underwriter—D. E. Liederman 
& Co., Inc., New — 

e Brinktun, 

July 28, 1961 r A”) 133,000 common shares (par 
70 cents). Price—$2.25. Proceeds—Repayment of loans 
and working capital. Office—710 N. Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis. Underwriter — McDonald, Anderson, Peterson 
& Co., Inc., Minneapolis. Offering— Imminent. 

8 Bronzini, Ltd. 

Aug. 23, 1961 filed 125,000 common. Price—$6. Business 
-—The manufacture of men’s wear accessories. Proceeds 
— For redemption of the 10% preferred stock, repayment 
of a loan, cupeusies and working capital. 'Office—720 
Fifth Ave., Y. Underwriter —A. J. Gabriel & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. Serene S late October. 


Buffums’ 
Aug. 7, 1961 filed 40,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The operation of department 
stores in Southern California. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office — Pine at Broadway, Long 
Beach, Calif. Underwriter — Lester, Ryons & Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Bundy Electronics Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business—The design, development and manufacture of 
electronic components for space and earth communica- 
tions. Preceeds—For moving expenses, repayment of 
debt and working capital. Office—171 Fabyan Place, 
Newark. Underwriters — Bruno-Lenchner, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh and Harry Odzer Co., New York (co-managing). 


Burns (William J.) International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 175,000 class A common shares. Price 
—By amendment. Proceeds—For the selling stockhold- 
ers. Office—101 Park Ave., New York. Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., Inc., New York (managing). 


Caldor, Inc. (10/9-13) 
July 27, 1961 filed 120,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The operation of retail discount stores. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office—69 
Jefferson St., Stamford, Conn. Underwriter—Ira Haupt 
& Co., New York (managing). 
® Caiifornia Growth Capital Inc. (10/3) 
July 18, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—$12.50. 
Business—-A small business investment company. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—111 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 
Chicago and Birr & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
California Real Estate Investors 
Aug. 17, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—-$10. Business—Real estate investment. Offiee— 
12014 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. Underwriter—Har- 
nack, Gardner & Co., (same address) (managing). 
‘Camp Chemical Co., Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 110,000 capital shares. Price—$3. 
Business—The manufacture of sanitation chemicals. Pro- 
ceeds—-For advertising, additional sales personnel, in- 
ventories and accounts receivable. Office—Second Ave., 
and 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Russell & 
Saxe, Inc., N. <<. 
Carboline Co. 
Aug. 4, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares, of which 35,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 65,000 


shares by stockholders. Price—$5. Business—The manu- 
facture of synthetic linings and coatings for industrial 
use. Proceeds — For repayment of loans, research and 
working capital. Office—32 Hanley Industrial Court, St. 
Louis. Underwriter—Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis. 


© Card Key Systems, Inc. 
July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 60,000 common shares (no par). 
Price — $5. Proceeds — For research and development, 
advertising equipment and working capital. Office—923 
S. San Fernando Boulevard, Burbank, Calif. Under- 
writer — Rutner, Jackson & Gray, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Offering—Expected in mid-October. 
© Caressa, Inc. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 2, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares, of which 75,- 
000 will be sold by the company and 75,000 by a stock- 
holder. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of women’s shoes. Proceeds—The company will use 
its share of the proceeds for expansion, the repayment 
of debt and for other corporate purposes. Office—5300 
N. W. 37th Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., New York (managing). 

Cacavan industries, Inc. 
Aug. 21, 1961 filed 275,000 capital shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The production and importation 
of marble and vitreous mosaic products used in the 
building construction field. Proceeds — For equipment, 
inventory, leasehold improvements, construction, repay- 
ment of loans and general corporate purposes. Office— 
250 Vreeland Ave., Paterson, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Catamount, Inc. 
Aug. 23, 1961 (“Reg. A”) $30,000 of debentures due Sept. 
1, 1976, to be offered in units of $500. Price — At par. 
Proceeds—For operation of a ski resort. Address—Egre- 
mont, Mass. Underwriter — Kennedy & Peterson, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Cellomatic Battery Corp. (10/16) 
June 20, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price — $2.50. Proceeds — For repayment of 
debt, inventory and working capital. Office—300 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Archbald, Pa. Underwriter—Armstrong 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


© Cerro Corp. 

Aug. 24, 1961 filed 350,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The mining, refining and smelting of 
nonferrous metals in Peru and the production of copper 
wire, brass and bronze rods, aluminum sheet and coils 
in the U. S. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—300 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Underwriters—Morgan 
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Stanley & Co., and Smith, Barney & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
Otfering—Expected in late October. 


@ Challenger Products, Inc. (10/2) 

June 30, 1961 filed 125,000 conunun snares. Priee—$5. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, purchase of new 
equipment, and working capital. Office—2934 Smallman 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter—To be named. 


Charles Jacquin et Cie, Inc. (9/25-29) 

July 7, 1961 filed 140,000 common snares ot which 20,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 120,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The production of cordials, vodka, rum, brandy, etc. 
Proceeds—For working capital, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. Office—2633 Trenton Ave., Philadelphia. Un- 
derwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia (mgr.). 


è Charter Industries, Inc. (9/25-29) 

June 22, 1961 filed 10v,0UU comunon shares. Price—$4 
Business—The manufacture of molded plastic products. 
Proceeds—For starting up production and pian. expan- 
sion. Office—388 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Underwriter—Standard Securities Corp., N. Y. (mgr.) 


* Chess, Inc. 
Sept. 6, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 45,000 common. Price—$1.10. 
Business—Chess promotion and the development of tal- 


ent for competition. Office—3005 Dover Dr., Boulder, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Churchill Stereo Corp. (10/9-13) 

July 17, 1961 105,000 common shares and 105,000 at- 
tached five-year warrants to be offered in units of one 
share and one warrant. Price—$3.60 per unit. Business— 
The manufacture of stereophonic, hi-fidelity, radio 
and/or television equipment and the operation of six 
retail stores. Proceeds — For expansion, repayment of 
loans, working capital and other corporate purposes. 
Office—200 E. 98th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Lieberbaum & Co., New York (managing). 


Cineque Colorfilm Labora‘cries, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A’’) 120,000 common. Price—$2.50. 
Business—The production of slides and color film strips. 
Preceeds—For equipment, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing. Office—424 E. 89th St., N. Y. Underwriter—Paul 
Eisenberg Co., N. Y. 


Citizens Life Ins. Co. of New York 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed 147,000 common, of which 100,000 will 
be sold by the company and 47,000 by a stockholder. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The writing of or- 
dinary life, group life and group credit life insurance. 
Proceeds—For investment in income producing securi- 
ties. Office—33 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


® C/arise Sportswear Co., Inc. (9/26-28) 

July 21, 1961 filed 125,000 common snares, ot which 75,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 50,000 
Shares by stockholders. Price—$5. Business—The manu- 
facture of women’s sportswear. Preceeds—For working 
capital.. Office—141 W. 36th Street, New York. Under- 
writers—Alessandrini & Co., Inc. and Hardy & Hardy, 
New York (co-managing). 

® Cle-Ware industries, Inc. (10/2-6) 

July 25, 1961 filed 195,000 common shares of which 
160,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
35,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The wholesaling of parts, chemicals and ac- 
cessories related to the automotive and marine fields. 
Proceeds—-For repayment of loans, working capital and 
other corporate purposes. Office—10604 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati. 


Clute (Francis H.) & Son, Inc. 
July 3, 1961 filed 1,000,000 common shares. Price—$1.50. 
Business — The manufacture of farm and industrial 
equipment. Preceeds—For materials and inventory, re- 
search and development and working capital. Office— 
1303 Elm St., Rocky Ford, Colo. Underwriter — Stone, 
Altman & Co., Inc., Denver. 


Coie Vending Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 115,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture, sale and servicing of 
vending machines. Proeeeds—For working capital. Office 
—560 W. Lake St., Chciago. Underwriier—Straus, Blos- 
ser & McDowell, Chicago (mgr.). 

Co'or Reproductions, Inc. 
May 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 950 units of $95,000 
of 6% subordinated debentures, due June 30, 1971, and 
47,500 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units, each unit consisting of $100 of deben- 
tures and 50 shares of common stock. Price—$287.50 per 
unit. Business—The company makes color photographs 
and reproductions for churches, institutions, seminaries 
and schools. Proceeds—For equipment; sales promotion; 
repayment of loans: construction of buildings and im- 
provements of facilities. Office—202 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
Underwriter—William, David & Motti, Inc., N. Y. 

Columbia Researc.: Group (10/13) 
June 20, 1961 filed 5,000,000 preferred shares (par one 
cent). Price—$1. Business—The production of religious 
and educational phonograph records. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—3600 Market Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Co!umbian Bronze Corp. h 
July 13, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$5 
Business—The manufacture of marine propel'ers and 
electronic equipment, hydraulic products and metal fur- 
niture. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and expan- 
sion. Office—216 N. Main St., Freeport, N. Y. Under- 
writer—l.omasney, Loving & Co., New York (managing). 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 300,000 common, Priee—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Business— 
The writing of accident and health insurance. Office— 


5050 Broadway, Chicago. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & 
Co., N. Y. C, (mgr.). 

Commonweaith Theatres of Puerto Rico, Inc. 

(10/2-6) 

July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares, of which 50,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 50,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—$10. Business—The op- 
eration of a chain of theatres in Puerio Rico. Preceeds 
—For construction of a drive-in movie theatre, building 
renovations and general corporate purposes. Address— 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. Underwriter—J. R. Williston & 
Beane, New York (managing). 


%* Computron Corp. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 500,000 common. Price—$1.15. Busi- 
ness—Research, development, design and production of 
electronic automation devices. Preceeds—For equipment, 
research and development and working capital. Office— 
9330 James Ave., South, Minneapotis. Underwriter— 
Brandtjen & Bayliss, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Consolidated Chemical & Paint Corp. 

Aug. 29, 1961 filed $275,000 of 642% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures due 1968 and 68,750 common to be 
offered in unils consisting of $100 of debentures and 25 
common. Price—$200 per unit. Business—The company 
manutactures from oil, chemicals and pigments, diverse 
basic paint lines. Proceeds—-For retirement of outstand- 
ing 6% debentures, repayment of debt and working 
capital. Office—456 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
derwriters—Armstrong & Co., N. Y., and L. C. Wegard 
& Co., Trenton, N. J. Offering—Expected in December. 


Consolidated Production Corp. (9/25-29) 

May 26, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—'lo be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany, which plans to change its name to Consolidated 
Production Corp., buys and manages fractional interests 
in producing oii and gas properties. Proceeds—For in- 
vestment, and working capital. Office—14 North Robin- 
son, Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter — Sbearson, 
Haiamill & Co., New York City (managing). Note —lhis 
company formerly was named Cador Production Corp. 


Consolidated Vending Corp. 

Aug. 29, 1961 filed $150,000 of 6% debentures due 1971 
and 50,000 common to be offered in units each consisting 
of $150 of debentures and 50 common. Price—$400 per 
unit. Business—The operation of vending machines. Pro- 
ceeds — For repayment of loans, new equipment and 
working capital. Office — 129 S. State St., Dover, Del. 
Underwriter—William, David & Motti, Inc., N. Y. C. 


© Consumers Utilities Corp. 

July 27, 1961 filed 302,000 outstanding common shares 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of Mobi- 
life Corp., of Bradenton, Fla., parent company, on the 
basis of 3 Consumers shares for each 5 Mobilife shares 
held. Price—By amendment. Business—The acquisition, 
construction and operation of water-treatment and sew- 
age-disposal plants in suburban areas of Florida. Pro- 
ceeds — For the selling stockholder (Mobilife Corp.) 
Office—Sarasota, Fla. Underwriter—Golkin, Bomback & 
Co., N. Y. C. Offering—Expected in late September. 


A Consumers Water Co. 

Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 3,100 common. Price—$32.25. 
Proeceds—For the selling stockholders. Office-—Port- 
land, Me. Underwriter —H. M. Payson & Co., Portland. 


® Coniinentai Fund Disiributors, Inc. 
April 13, 1961 filed 296,000 common shares and 296,000 
warrants for the purchase of stock of Continental Man- 
agement Corp., advisor to Continental Growth Fund, 
Inc. The securities will be offered for public sale in 
units of one common share and one warrant. Price—$l 
per unit. Business—The company is the sponsor of Con- 
tinental Growth Fund, Inc. Preeeeds—For expansion. 
Offiee—366 Fifth Ave., New York City. Underwriter— 
Niagara Investors Corp., N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 
© Continental) Leasing Corp. 
June 19, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
one cent). Price—$3. Proceeds—For purchase of new 
automobiles, advertising and promotion, and working 
capital. Office—527 Broad St., Sewickley, Pa. Under- 
writer — H. B. Crandall Co. and Cambridge Securities, 
Ine., N. Y. Offering—Expecied late October. 
Continental Rea! Estate investment Trust 
Aug. 3, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—$10. Business—Real estate. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—530 St. Paul Place, Baltimore. Underwriter 
—F. Baruch & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. (managing). 
Continental Vending Machine Corp. 
Aug. 11, 1961 filed $5,052,700 of 6% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures due 1976, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders on the basis of $100 of debentures 
for each 80 common shares held. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The manufacturing of vending machines. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans and working capital. Of- 
fice — 956 Brush Hollow Road, Westbury, L. I, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Hardy & Co., New York (managing). 


Control Lease Systems, Inc. 
July 21, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 225,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For equipment, re- 
search and development and capital expenditures. Office 
—3386 Brownlow Ave., St. Louis Park, Minn, Under- 
writers—M. H. Bishop & Co., and J. P. Penn & Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Cook (L. L.) 
Aug. 4, 1961 filed 49,736 common shares, of which 
9,600 shares are to be offered by the company and 40,136 
shares by stockholders. Priee—By amendment. Business 
—The processing of photographic film, wholesaling of 
photographic supplies and the manufacture of post cards. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—1830 
N. 16th St., Milwaukee. Underwriter—Milwaukee Co., 
Milwaukee (managing). 
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Cooke Engineering Co. 
Sept. 12, 1961 filed 32,000 common. Price—$11. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic products and the fur- 
nishing of engineering services. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment, new products, sales promotion and working cap- 
ital, Office—735 N. St. Asaph St., Alexandria, Va. Un- 
derwriter—Jones, Kreeger & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Cosmetically Yours, Inc. 
Aug. 23, 1961 filed 42,500 common. Price—$4. Business 
—The manufacture of cosmetics. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of a loan, advertising, equipment, inventory, re- 
search and development and working capital. Office— 


15 Clinton St., Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—P. J. Gruber 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. 


© Cosmo Book Distributing Co. 

July 6, 1961 filed 110,000 common shares. Price — $3. 
Business—The wholesale distribution of books. Proceeds 
—For repayment of a loan, inventory, working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Office — 1130 Madison 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. Underwriter—Frank Karasik & 
Co., Ince., N. Y. C. Offering—Imminent. 


Cosnat Record Distributing Corp. (10/16-20) 
May 26, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 105,556 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 44,444 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture and distribution of 
phonograph records. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
debt, and working caiptal. Office—315 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.) 


Cowles Magazines & Broadcasting, Inc. 

Aug. 30, 1961 filed 350,000 capital shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The publication of “Look” mag- 
azine, the sale of subscriptions to other magazines and 
the operation of TV and radio stations. Preceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—488 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., N. Y. C. 
Offering—Expected in late October. 


% Coyle’s Voting Machine Co. 

Aug. 31, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 10,000 common. Price—$10. 
Business—The sale of punch card type voting machines. 
Office—830 High St., Hamilton, O. Underwriter—John 
A. Kemper & Co., Lima, O. 


Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
July 27, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares, of which 
107,250 shares are to be offered by the company and 
42,750 shares by the stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The distribution of electronic components and 
equipment, Proceeds—For repayment of loans, inventory 
and working capital. Office—811 Boylston St., Boston. 
Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 


Crank Drug Co. 
July 3, 1961 filed 130,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The operation of retail drug 
stores. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, and for ex- 
pansion. Office—1947 E. Meadowmere St., Springfield, 
Mo. Underwriter—Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis (imgr.). 
Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


® Creative Playthings, Inc. (9/28) 

July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of equipment 
and material for children. Proceeds—-For research and 
development, expansion, repayment of loans and work- 
ing capital. Address—Cranbury, N. J. Underwriter—A. 
G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago and Semple, Jacobs & 
Co., Inc., St. Louis. 


Cromwell Business Machines, Inc. 
Aug. 1, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 50 
cents). Price—$3. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, 
machinery, leasehold improvements, advertising and 
working capital. Office—7451 Coldwater Canyon Ave- 
nue, North Hollywood, Calif. Underwriter—Pacific Coast 
Securities Co., San Francisco. 


Crossway Motor Hotels, Inc. 
Aug. 4, 1961 filed 70,000 common shares. Price—$5. Busi- 
ness—The operation of a motor hotel chain. Proceeds— 
For acquisition, expansion and the repayment of debt. 
Office—54 Tarrytown Rd., White Plains, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Candee & Co., New York. 


®@ Custom Shell Homes, Inc. (9/25-29) 
May 8, 1961 (letter of notification) 12v,vU0 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To erect sample homes, repay a loan, and for 
expansion and working capital. Office—412 W. Saratoga 
St., Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—T. J. McDonald & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
© Dadan, Inc. 
June 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 160,000 common shares (par 
50 cents). Price—$1.15. Business—The manufacture of 
games. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, development 
of new products and working capital. Office—209 Wilder 
Bldg., Rochester 14, N. Y. Underwriter—McDonald, An- 
derson, Peterson & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. Offering—Im- 
minent. 

Dale Systems, Inc. 
Aug. 9, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$3.50. 
Business—A shopping service which checks the effi- 
ciency of retail sales employees. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and general corporate purposes. Office — 1790 
Broadway, New York. Underwriter—Theodore Arrin & 
Co., Inc., New York. 
è Data Management, Inc. (9/25) 
July 17, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 260,869 class A common shares 
(par 10 cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For purchase of 
equipment, investments, and working capital. Office— 
1608 First National Bank Building, Minneapolis. Under- 
writer—M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis. 


Continued on page 48 
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Continued from page 47 


@ Datom Industries, Inc. 

July 17, 1961 filed 112,500 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business—The manufacture of electrical products such as 
transistorized and conventional tube radios, portable 
phonographs and educational kits. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Office—350 
Scotland Road, Orange, N. J. Underwriter—Robert L. 
Ferman & Co., Miami, Fla. (mgr.), Offering—Expected 
early October. 


Delta Capital Corp. 
Aug. 9, 1961 filed 500,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business— A small business investment 
company. Proceeds—For investment. Office—610 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans. Un- 
derwriters—Blair & Co., New York and Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Orleans (managing). 


Delta Sonics, Inc. 

Aug. 3, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
$1). Price—$3. Business—The manufacture of ultrasonic 
and electronic systems and components. Proceeds—For 
plant and equipment; material and inventory; repayment 
of a loan and working capital. Office — 12918 Gerise 
Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Haas, Lidster & 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Dero Research & Development Corp. 
Aug. 24, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 54,000 common. Price—$2.40. 
Business—The manufacture of FM Deviation Monitors. 
Proceeds—For development, expansion, advertising and 
working capital. Offiee — Broadway and Park Ave., 
Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter—James Co., N. Y. 


% District Wiaoiesale Drug Corp. of Washington 
Sept. 19, 1961 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible subord. 
sinking fund debentures due 1976, also 100,000 class A 
common. Price — Debentures— At par. Common — $4. 
Business—The sale of drug products to retail stores in 
Washington, Maryland and Virginia. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of debt, and working capital. Office—52-60 
O St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 

® Diversified Wire & Steel Corp. of America 

(10/3) 

July 17, 1961 filed 100,000 class A common. shares. Price 
—$4. Business—The manufacture of cold drawn steel 
wire, furniture springs and related products. Proceeds—— 
for repayment of debt, acquisition and improvement of 
property, equipment, and working capital. Office—3525 


E. 16th St., Los Angeles. Underwriter—V. K. Osborne &- 


Sons, Ine., Beverly Hills, Calif. (managing). 
Dressen-Barnes Electronics Corp. (10/2-6) 

Aug. 14, 1961 filed 100,000 capital shares, of which 75,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 25,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of power supplies and automatic 
label dispensers. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, 
and working capital. Office—250 N. Vinedo Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., Los 
Angeles. 


© Drug & Food Capital Corp. (9/26) 
July 14, 1961 filed 500,000 common shares. Price—$10. 
Business—A small business investment company. Pro- 
ceeds— For investment. Office—30 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. Underwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago & Wes- 
theimer & Co., Cincinnati (managing). 

Duniap & Associates, Inc. (10/16) 
June 30, 1961 filed 75,000 common shares, of which 60,006 
will be offered by the company and 15,000 by stock- 
holders. Price—By amendment. Business—The company 
provides scientific research, engineering consulting and 
development services to the Armed Services, U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies and private industry. Proceeds—For 
purchase of building sites, expansion, and working cap- 
ital. Office—429 Atlantic St., Stamford, Conn. Under- 
writer—Dominick & Dominick, New York. 

Dynamic Gear Co., Inc. 
June 29, 1961 filed 125,000 common shares of which 100,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 25,000 
shares by a stockholder. Price — $3. Business — Manu- 
facture of precision instrument gears. Proceeds—For 
purchase and rebuilding of automatic gear-cutting ma- 
chines, prepayment of a note, inventory, a new plant 
and for general corporate purposes. Office—175 Dixon 
Avenue, Amityville, N. Y. Underwriters—Flomenhaf, 
Seidler & Co., Inc. and Lomasney, Loving & Co., New 
York (mgrs.). Offering—Sometime in October. 


Dynamic Toy, Inc. (16/18) 
June 30, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 81,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—-$3. Business —- The manufacture of toys. 
Proceeds—For advertising, development of new products 
expansion and working capital. Address—109 Ainslie St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Hancock Securities Corp., 
New York. 

EMAC Data Processing Corp. 
Sept. 8, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Priee—$2.50. Busi- 
mess—-The company conducts an electronic data process- 
ing service. Proceeds—For the rental of additional data 
processing equipment, sales promotion, salaries, rent, 
furniture and working capital. Office—46-36 53rd Ave., 
er N.. Y. Underwriter—M. W. Janis Co., Inc., 


Eastern Air Devices, Inc. 
June 16, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares being offered 
for subscription by common stockholders of Crescent 
Petroleum Corp., parent, on the basis of one share for 
each 10 Creseent shares held of record August 25 
with rights to expire Sept. 15. Price—$5. Business—The 
manufacture of power and servo components. Preceeds— 
For the purchase of equipment and other corporate pur- 
poses. Offiee—385 Central Averiue, Dover, N. H. Under- 
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writers—Sutro Bros & Co. and Gregory & Sons, New 
York (co-mgrs.). 
Eastern Properties Improvement Corp. 

Aug. 22, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of subordinated debentures 
due 1981 and 250,000 common shares. Price—For deben- 
tures, $1,000; for stock, $10. Business—General real es- 
tate. Proceeds—For the acquisition and development of 
real properties, repayment of debt and engineering, etc. 
Office—10 E. 40th St., New York. Underwriter—Wo0od- 
cock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc., Philadelphia (man- 
aging). Offering—Expected in late October. 


Electra International, Ltd. 

May 5, 1961 filed 70,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of products in the automotive ignition field for sale 
outside of the United States. Proceeds — For research, 
and development, and working capital. Office—-222 Park 
Ave., South, New York City. Underwriter—Ezra Kureen 
Co., New York City. 


Electra-Tronics, Inc. (10/16) 
Aug. 14, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 60,000 common (par 75c). 
Price—$3. Business—The company is a military sub- 
contractor in the electronics field. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of loans, inventory, expansion and working 
capital. Office—1242 N. Palm, Sarasota, Fla. Underwriter 
—Jay Morton & Co., Inc., Sarasota. 


* Electro-Mec Instrument Corp. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 176,480 common. Price—$6. Business 
—The design, manufacture and sale of potentiometers, 
digitometers and goniometers used in airborne comput- 
ing devices. Proceeds—For the selling stockholder, Wal- 
tham Precision Instrument Co., Inc. Offiee—47-51 33rd 
St., Long Island City, N. Y, Underwriter—Sterling, Grace 
& Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


Electro-Med, Inc. 

July 17, 1961 filed $540,000 of convertible subordinated 

debentures due 1971. Price—By amendment. Business 

—The manufacture of medical-electronic instruments. 

Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 4748 France 

Avenue, N. Minneapolis. Underwriter—Craig-Hallum, 

Kinnard, Inc., Minneapolis (managing). 

® Electro-Miniatures Corp. (10/2-6) 

June 19, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
Price—-$3. Business — The manufacture of elec- 

me eleetro-mechanical devices for the aireraft, 

rađar, missiłe and rocket industries: Proceeds—For the 

selling stockholders. Office—600 Huyler St., Hackensack, 

N. J. Underwriter—Burnham & Co., New York. 


~@ Efectro-Tec. 


Corp. 

July 28, 1961 filed 91,000 common shares (par 10 cents). 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
slip rings and brush block assemblies, switching devices, 
relays, and precious metal products. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholders. Office — 10 Romanelli Ave., South 
Hackensack, N. J. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—tIndefinitely postponed. 


® Electro-Temp Systems, Inc. (9/27-29) 
June 30, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 
one cent). Price $4. Business—The sale of refrigeration 
machinery and equipment. Proceeds—For repayment of 
a loan, inventory, promotion and advertising, and work- 
ing capital. Office—150-49 Hillisde Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Planned Investing Corp., New York and 
Bayes, Rose & Co., Inc., 39 Broadway, New York. 
Electronic International, Inc. 
Sept. 1, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 130,000 common. Price—$2. 
Business—The manufacture of precision instruments. 
Proceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office— 
176 E. 15th St., Paterson, N. J—Underwriter—Theodore 
Arrin & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


® Electronics Discovery Corp. 

July 26, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$1. 
Business— The company plans to develop a device to 
make non-conductors into electrical conductors by the 
addition of chemicals. Preceeds—For research and de- 
velopment. Office — 1100 Shames Dr., Westbury, L .L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Globus, Inc., N. Y. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late October. 

è Empire Fund, inc. 

June 28, 1961 filed 1,250,000 shares of capital stock to be 
offered in exchange for blocks of designated securities. 
Business—A “centennial-type” fund which plans to offer 
a tax free exchange of its shares for blocks of corporate 
securities having a market value of $20,000 or more. 
Office—44 School Street, Boston, Mass. Underwriter— 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

® Empire Life Insurance Co. of America 

March 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ot 
capital stock (no par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds— 
To go to selling stockholders. Offiee—2801 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Consolidated Se- 
curities, Inc., 2801 W. Roosevelt Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Empire Precision Components, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 65,000 class A. Price—$¢4. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of metal component parts for 
precision electronic connectors. Preceeds—For moving 
expenses, a new plant, equipment, repayment of loans 
and working capital. Office—574 President St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Ezra Kureen Co., N, Y: 
Empire State Bui'ding Associates 
Aug. 24, 1961 filed $39,000,000 participations of general 
partnership interest to be offered in units. Price—$10,000 
per unit: Business—-General real estate: Proceeds—To 
help finance the purchase of the Empire State Building. 
Office—60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
% Enamo-Bord Products, Inc. 
Aug. 31; 1961 (“Reg. A’’) $250,000 of 8% registered con- 
vertible debenture notes due Sept. 30, 1971 to be offered 
in denominations of $500 and $1,000. Price — At par. 
Business —-The manufacture of baked enamel exterior 
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siding and masonite hardboard. Office—East 2626 Trent 
Ave., Spokane. Underwriter—None. 


Executive Equipment Corp. 

Aug. 1, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price — $4, 
Business—The long-term leasing of automobiles. Pro- 
ceeds — For the purchase of automobiles, establishment 
of a trucking division and a sales office, and for work- 
ing capital. Office — 790 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Reich & Co., and Jacques Coe & 
Co., New York. 


Executive House, Inc. (10/23-27) 

Aug. 29, 1961 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due 1971 and 400,000 common to be of- 
fered in 200,000 units, each consisting of a $10 debenture 
(with 2 warrants) and two common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of hotels. Proceeds—For 
investment in a subsidiary and realty acquisitions. Office 
—71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. Underwriters — Bear, 
Stearns & Co., N. Y. C. and Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Co., Chicago (megrs.). 


@® FMC Corp. (10/16-20) 

Sept. 5, 1961 filed $30,000,000 convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1981. Price—By amendment. Business— 
The manufacture of industrial and agricultural chemical 
equipment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—1105 Coleman Ave., San Jose, Calif. Underwriter 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co., N. Y. 


FM-Stereo Guide, Inc. 

Aug. 4, 1961 “Reg. A” 50,000 common shares. Price— 
$6. Business—The company plans to publish a national 
magazine featuring detailed FM radio program listings, 
reviews, interviews, etc. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—1711 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Underwriter — Valley Forge Securities Co., Inc., New 
York City and Philadelphia. 


Fairfield Controls, Inc. (9/26) 
May 19, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—The manufacture of electronic 
solid state power controls designed by the company’s 
engineers from specifications supplied by customers. 
Proceeds—For equipment, repayment of a loan, inven- 
tory, advertising and working capital. Office—114 Man- 
hattan Street, Stamford, Conn. Underwriters — First 
Philadelphia Corp., and Lieberbaum & Co., both of N. Y. 


Family Circle. Associates,- Inc.. 
Aug-30, 1961 filed 50,000.class A common. Price—$7. 
Business—The operation of retail discount department 
stores. Proceeds—For repayment,of loans and working 
capital. Office—30 Main St., Keyport, N. J. Underwriter 
—Russell & Saxe, Inc., N.Y. 
* Family Finance Corp. 
Sept. 20, 1961 filed $25,000,000 principal amount of 
senior debentures due Oct. 15, 1981. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of a small loan, discount 
loan and sales financing business and the writing of 
credit life and other types of insurance. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—201 W. 14th Street, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., N. Y. 


Faradyne Electronics Corp. 

Jan. 30, 1961 filed $2,000,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of high reliability materials and basic 
electronic components, including dielectric and electro- 
lytic capacitors and precision tungsten wire forms. Pro- 
ceeds—For the payment of debts and for working capital. 
Office—471 Cortlandt Street; Belleville, N. J. Under- 
writer—S. D, Fuller Co. Note—July 11, the SEC insti- 
tuted “Stop Order” proceedings challenging the accuracy 
and adequacy of this statement. 


© Fashion Homes Inc. (10/9-13) 

July 18, 1961 filed $600,000 of subordinated. debentures 
due 1971; 100,000 common shares and 100,000 five-year 
warrants (exercisable at from $4 to $8 per share) to be 
offered for public sale in units of one $60 debenture; 
10 common shares and 10 warrants. The registration also 
covers 40,800 common shares. Price—$100 per unit, and 
$6 per share. Business—The construction of shell homes. 
Proceeds—For redemption of 8% debentures; advances 
to company’s subsidiary; repayment of loans; advertising 
and promotion, and other corporate purposes. Office— 
1711 N. Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. Underwriters — 
Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., New York. 


è First Mortgage Fund 
June 12, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of beneficial inter- 
ests. Price — $15. Business — A real estate investment 
trust. Proceeds—For investment. Office—30 Federal St., 
Boston. Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co., N. Y. 
Offering—Imminent. 

First National Realty & Construction Corp. 

(10/16-20) 

Aug. 11, 1961 filed $3,000,000 of 64%% subordinated de- 
bentures due 1976 (with warrants attached). Price—By 
amendment. Business — The construction and manage- 
ment of real estate. Proceeds—For repayment of loans 
and general corporate purposes. Office—630 Third Ave- 
nue, N. Y. Underwriter—H. Hentz & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 


First Smali Business- Investment Company 
of Tampa, inc. 
Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 ‘shares of common: stock: Price 
— $12.50 per share. Preceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla. UnderwriterNone. 


First Union Reality (10/9-13) 

Aug. 30, 1961 filed 1,060,000 shares of beneficial interests. 
Price—By amendment. Business—A real estate invest- 
ment trust. Proceeds—For purchase of an office build- 
ing, repayment of loans and working capital. Office— 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. Underwriters—Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., N.¥., and Hayden, Miller & Co.; 
Cleveland. — if vane SISA, 04% 
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First Western Financial. Corp. (10/30-11/3) 
Aug. 23, 1961 filed 450,000 common, of which 100,000 
shares’ are to be offered by the company and 350,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
soa holding company for a savings and loan associa- 
tion, an insurance agency, real-estate and escrow agen- 
cies and an appraisal service. Proceeds—For repayment 
of a loan and general corporate purposes. Office—118 
Las Vegas Blvd. S., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—A. C. 
Allyn & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 

è Fiato Realty Fund 

April 21, 1961 filed 2,000,000 shares of participation in 
the Fund. Price—$10 per share. Business—A new real 
estate investment trust. Proceeds — For investment. 
Office—Highway 44 and Baldwin Blvd., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Distributor—Flato, Bean & Co., Corpus Christi. 

Fleetwood Securities Corp. of America 
Aug. 8, 1961 filed 70,000 common shares, of which 56,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 14,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—$10. Business—Distribu- 
tor of Electronics Investment Corp., Contractual Plans 
and a broker-dealer registered with NASD. Proceeds— 
To increase net capital and for investment. Office—44 
Wall St., New York. Underwriter — General Securities 
Co., Inc, New York. Offering—Expected in early Oct. 

Flora Mir Candy Corp. 

May 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 85,700 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.50 per share. 
Business—The manufacture of candy products. Proceeds 
—For repayment of loans; working capital, and expan- 
sion. Office—1717 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Under- 
writers—Security Options Corp.; Jacey Securities Co. 
and Planned Investing Corp. all of New York City. 


Fioyd Bennett Stores, Inc. 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of discount department 
stores. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and working 
capital. Office—300 W. Sunrise Highway, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Goodkind, Neufeld, Jordon Co., Inc. 
and Richter & Co., N. Y. (mgrs.). 


@® Fotochrome Inc. (9/27-28) 

June 29, 1961 filed $3,500,000 ot convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1981 and 262,500 outstanding common 
shares. The debentures are to be offered by the company 
and the stock by stockholders. Price — By amendment. 
Business — The processing of photographic films; the 
wholesaling of photographic supplies and the develop- 
ment and sale of film processing. Proceeds — For con- 
struction of a new plant, purchase of equipment, mov- 
ing expenses and for other corporate purposes. Office— 
1874 Washington Ave., New York. Underwriters-—Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., N. Y. 


Fram Corp. 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed 50,000 common, Price—By amendment. 
Business — The manufacture of oil and air filtration 
equipment for engines. Proceeds—To reimburse Treasury 
for a recent acquisition. Office—105 Pawtucket Ave., East 
Providence, R. I. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., N. Y. 


G-W Inc, 

Jan. 25, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock and 
100,000 warrants to purchase a like number of common 
shares, to be offered for public sale in units, each con- 
sisting of one share of common stock and two warrants. 
Each warrant will entitle the holder thereof to purchase 
one share of common stock at $2 per share from March 
to August 1961 and at $3 per share from September 1962 
to February 1964. Price — $4 per unit. Business — The 
company (formerly Gar Wood Philadelphia Truck 
Equipment, Inc.), distributes, sells, services and installs 
Gar Wood truck bodies and equipment in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, under an exclusive franchise. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 
Kensington and Sedgley Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
derwriter—Fraser & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Note— 
Company formerly was named G-W Ameritronics, Inc. 
Offering—Imminent. 


%* Gas Hills Uranium Co. 

Aug. 29, 1961 filed 847,035 common to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the basis of one new 
for each 10 held. Price—By amendment. Business—The 
operation of uranium mines and a mill. Proceeds—For 
repayment of loans, acquisitions and working capital. 
Office—224 Ivinson St., Laramie, Wyo. Underwriter— 
None. 


Gem Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 75,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The distribution of electronic parts and 
equipment, including TV and radio components. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans and inventory. Office— 
34 Hempstead Turnpike, Farmingdale, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill, N. Y. C. (mgr.). 


General Foam Corp. A i 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed $4,000,000 of 6% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1981. Price—At par. Business— 
The manufacture of urethane foam and foam rubber 
products. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and work- 
ing capital. Office—640 W. 134th St., New York. Under- 
writer—Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc., New York. 


® General Forms, Inc. 
Aug. 15, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$3. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, 
plant improvements, equipment and working capital. 
Office—7325 Northwest 43rd St., Miami. Underwriter— 
Equity Securities Co., New York. 

General Indicator Corp. t 
Aug. 23, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 30,000 6% cumulative preferred 
shares. Price — At par ($10). Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—271 Madison Ave., N. Y. Underwriter — 
J. S. Strauss & Co., San Francisco. 
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General Kinetics Inc. 
Aug. 7, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The company conducts various 
activities within the fields of electronics, mechanical 
engineering, instrumentation and mathematics. Proceeds 
—For expansion. Office — 2611 Shirlington Road, Ar- 
lington, Va. Underwriters—Balogh & Co., Inc., Wash- 
igun, D. C. and Irving J. Rice & Co., Inc., St. Paul, 

inn. 


® General Plastics Corp. 

June 20, 1961 (‘“‘Reg. A”) 60,000 common shares (par 
$1). Price—$5. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, in- 
ventory, equipment and working capital. Office—12414 
Exposition Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriters 
—Pacific Coast Securities Co. and Sellgren, Miller & 
Co., San Francisco. Offering—Imminent. 


General Public Service Corp. 

July 26, 1961 filed 3,947,795 common being offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the basis of one new for 
each two held of record Sept. 12 with rights to expire 
Sept. 27. Price—$6.25. Business—A closed-end invest- 
ment company. Proceeds — For investment. Office -— 90 
Broad St., N. Y. Underwriter—Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp., N. Y. (mgr.). 


General Spray Service, Inc. (9/25-29) 
June 23, 1961 filed 90,000 class A common shares and 
warrants to purchase 90,000 class A common shares to 
be offered in units, each unit consisting of one class A 
share and one two-year warrant. Price—$3.50 per unit. 
Business — The manufacture of a spraying machine. 
Office—156 Katonah Ave., Katonah, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc. & Glass & Ross, Inc., N. Y. (mgr.) 


Georgia Power Co. (10/18) 

Sept. 1, 1961 filed 70,000 shares of no par cumulative 
preferred stock. Proceeds—For construction and the re- 
payment of loans. Office—270 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga, 
Underwriters—(Competitive). Probable bidders—First 
Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp. Bids—Oct. 18 (11 a.m. EDST) at offices of 
Southern Services, Inc. (Room 1600), 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. Information Meeting—Oct. 9 (2:30 p.m. EDST) at 
offices of Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., (10th 
floor), 30 Broad St., N. Y. 


Georgia Power Co. (10/18) 

Sept. 1, 1961 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due Oct. 1, 1991. Proceeds—For construction and the re- 
payment of loans. Office—270 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Underwriters—(Competitive). Probable bidders: Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Shields & Co. (joint- 
ly); First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—-Oct. 18 (12 noon 
EDST) at offices of Southern Services, Inc. (Room 1600) 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. Information Meeting—Oct. 9, (2:30 
p. m. EDST) at offices of Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. (10th floor), 30 Broad St., N. Y. 


® Gerber Scientific Instrument Co. 

July 14, 1961 filed 78,000 common shares, of which 60,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 18,000 
shares by the stockholders. Price — By amendment. 
Business — The manufacture of scientific instruments. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans, expansion and work- 
ing capital. Offiee—140 Van Block Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Underwriter—Estabrook & Co., Boston, Mass. Offering 
—Imminent. 


* Geriatric Services, Inc. 

Aug. 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common. Price — $4. 
Business—The operation of nursing homes for the aged. 
Office—1261 Blue Hill Ave., Boston, Mass, Underwriter 
—None. 


Gibbs (T. R.) Medicine Co., Inc. 

May 26, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—The manufacture, marketing 
and distribution of proprietary drug products. Proceeds 
—For advertising and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—1496 H Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—General Securities Corp., 1012 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


® Girder Process, Inc. (10/9-13) 

July 21, 1961 filed 80,000 class A common shares. Price— 
$5.25. Business—The manufacture of adhesive bonding 
films and related products. Proceeds—For acquisition of 
a new plant, purchase and construction of new ma- 
chinery and equipment, research and laboratory product 
development, sales program, advertising, working capi- 
tal and other corporate purposes. Office—102 Hobart 
Street, Hackensack, N. J. Underwriter—Winslow, Cohu 
& Stetson, New York (managing). 


X Glacier Publishing International, Inc. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 112,500 common. Price—$3. Business 
—The publishing of crossword puzzle magazines, pricing 
guide directories and certain annual publications, Pro- 
ceeds—For the repayment of debt, and working capital. 
Office—26 B’way, N. Y. Underwriter—Farrell Securities 
Co., N. Y. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1981. Price—By amendment. Business— 
The production of alcoholic beverages. Proceeds—For 
repayment of loans. Office—660 Fourth St., Louisville. 
Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 


@ Glenn Pacific Corp. (10/10) 

July 27, 1961 filed 80,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The manufacture of power supplies for arc 
welding equipment. Proceeds—For repayment of a loan 
and working capital. Office—703—37th Ave., Oakland. 
Underwriter—Birr & Co., Inc., San Francisco. 
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Glickman Corp. (9/25-29) 
Aug. 3, 1961 filed 600,000 class A common shares. Price 
—By amendment. Business—Real estate. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—501 Fifth Ave., New York. Under- 
writers—Bache & Co., and Hirsch & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 
@ Globe Coliseum, Inc. 
July 21, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 300,000 common shares. Price 
—At par ($1). Proceeds—For construction of a coliseum 
building, furnishings and incidental expenses. Address— 
c/o Fred W. Layman, 526 S. Center, Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer—Northwest Investors Service, Inc., Billings, Mont. 
Offering—Expected early October. 
@ Globe Rubber Products Corp. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 10, 1961 filed 175,000 common shares, of which 60,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 115,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of rubber floor mats, swim gear and 
household products. Proceeds—For repayment of loans 
and general corporate purposes. Office—418 W. Ontario 
Street, Philadelphia. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., N. Y. (megr.). 


Gluckin (Wm.) Co. Ltd. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 175,000 common. Price-—$10. Business 
—The manufacture of ladies’ underclothing. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans and general corporate purposes. 
Office—Bank of Bermuda Bldg., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Underwriter—Globus, Inc., N. Y. C. (mgr.) 


Golf Courses, Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 capital shares. Price—$6. 
Business—The company plans to operate a public golf 
course and a private country club. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of land, construction and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1352 Easton Rd., Warrington, Bucks 
County, Pa. Underwriter—Metropolitan Securities, Inc., 
Philadelphia (mgr.) 

Green (Henry J.) Instruments, Inc. 
Aug. 24, 1961 filed 140,000 common. Price—$2.25. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of precision meteorological in- 
struments. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, equip- 
ment, salaries and general corporate purposes, Office— 
2500 Shames Dr., Westbury, N. Y. Underwriter—N. A. 
Hart & Co., Inc., Bayside, N. Y. (mgr.). 
@ Greene (M. J.) Co. (9/25-29) 
June 14, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$4. Proceeds — For expansion, and 
working capital. Office—14 Wood St., Pittsburgh. Under- 
writer—Hess, Grant & Remington. Inc., Philadelphia. 


Griesedieck Co. 

Sept. 11, 1961 filed 100,000 common to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the. basis. of -one new 
share for each three held. Price—By amendment. Busi- 
ness—A closed-end investment company. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—314 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., St. 
Louis (mgr.). 


Gro-Rite Shoe Co., Inc. 

July 21, 1961 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1970 to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one $100 debenture for 
each 60 shares held. Price—At par. Busimess—The man- 
ufacture of specialized children’s shoes. Proceeds—For 
new molds, construction and working capital. Address 
—Route 2, Box 129, Mount Gilead, N. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


Growth, Inc. (10/9-13) 
May 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Address— 
Lynn, Mass. Underwriter—Mann & Creesy, Salem, Mass. 


® Growth Properties (10/16) 

May 9, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany plans to engage in all phases of the real estate 
business. Proceeds — To reduce indebtedness, construct 
apartment units, buy land, and for working capital. Of- 
fice—Suite 418, Albert Bldg., San Rafael, Calif. Under- 
writer—Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (10/3) 

Aug. 21, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of debentures due 1981. 
Office—285 Liberty Avenue, Beaumont, Texas. Under- 
writers—Competitive. Probable bidders: Saiomon Broth- 
ers & Htuzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. Bids—Oct. 3, 1961 at 11 am. (EDST) Infor- 
mation Meeting—Sept. 28 (lla.m. EDST) at 70 Broad- 
way (18th floor) N. Y. 


@ Guy’s Foods, Inc. 

Aug. 2, 1961 filed 97,000 common shares (par $2). Price 
—$10. Business—The processing of foods. Proceeds—For 
purchase of buildings, equipment and additional inven- 
tories. Office—2215 Harrison, Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—Allen & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected 
early November. 


Haico Chemical Co. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 225,000 common. Price—$2. Business 
—The manufacture of agricultural chemicals and related 
products. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—N. 14th St., and Lafayette Ave., Kenilworth, N. J. 
Underwriters—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., and Globus, Inc., 
N. Y. C. (co-mgrs.). 


Hallmark Insurance Co., Inc. 
Aug. 3, 1961 filed 225,000 common shares. Price — $3. 
Business—An insurance company. Proceeds—For capital 
and surplus. Office—636 S. Park St., Madison, Wis. Un- 
derwriters—Braun, Monroe & Co., Milwaukee and Har- 
ley, Haydon & Co., Inc., Madison, 


Continued on page 50 
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Hamilton Electro Corp. 
Aug. 9, 1961 filed 135,000 common shares, of which 80,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 55,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—$7.50. Business—The dis- 
tribution of solid state electronic parts and equipment. 
Proceeds—For inventory, new product lines, repayment 
of loans and working capital. Office—11965 Santa Mo- 
nica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — William 
Norton Co., New York. 
@ Hampton Sales Co., Inc. (10/2-5) 
July 27, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business—The operation of real diseount stores. Proceeds 
—For repayment of bank loans and working capital. 
Office—8000 Cooper Ave., Glendale, L. I, N. Y.. Under- 
writer—Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Handschy Ckemical Co. (10/30) 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 150,000 common, of which 50,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 100,000 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture 
of specialty printing inks, chemicals and supplies. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—2525 N. 
Elston Ave., Chicago. Underwriter—Blunt Ellis & Sim- 
mons, Chicago (megr.) 

Hannett Industries, Inc. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 11, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
one cent). Price—$3. Busimess—The fabrication of com- 
ponents for missiles, jet engines, aircraft landing gears 
and precision machines. Proceeds—For machinery, re- 
search and development and working capital. Office— 
40 Sea Cliff Avenue, Glen Cove, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Albion Securities Co., Inc., New York. 


@ Harn Corp. (9/22) 
June 20, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares of which an 
undisclosed number will be offered by the company for 
subscription by stockholders and the balance (amount- 
ing to $300,000 after underwriting commissions) by a 
stockholder. Price—By amendment. Business—The man- 
ufacture of products for baby care such as quilts, pil- 
lows, knitted garments, etc. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of loans, purchase of raw materials and equipment, 
leasehold improvements, and working capital. Office— 
1800 E. 38th St., Cleveland. Underwriter—J. R. Williston 
& Beane, New York (managing). 
@ Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed 782,144 common shares, of which 
711,040 shares are to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis-of one new share for each six 
shares held and 71,104 shares to be sold to employees. 
Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Offiee—1130 Alakea St., Honolulu. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., N. ¥. (mgr.). Offering—Expected 
early October. 

Hawthorne Financial Corp. 
Aug. 10, 1961 filed 33,117 capital shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—A holding company for a savings 
and loan association and an insurance agency. Proceeds 
—For the selling stoekhelders. Office—305 S. Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Hawtherne, Calif. Underwriter — Crowell, 
Weedon & Co., Los Angeles. 

Hexagon Laboratories, Inc. (9/25-29) 
July 20, 1961 filed $540,000 of 6% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1976 and 90,000 common shares 
to be offered in units consisting of $300 of debentures 
and 50 common shares. Price—$500 per unit. Business 
—The manufacture of medicinal chemicals. Proceeds— 
For equipment, expansion, repayment of loans and work- 
ing capital. Office—3536 Peartree Avenue, New York 
Underwriter—Stearns & Co., New York (managing). 

Hi-Shear Corp. 
Aug. 1, 1961 filed 139,500 common shares, of which 105,- 
000 will be sold by the company and 34,500 by stock- 
holders. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of high strength fastening devices and assembly 
systems for the aircraft and missile industries. Proceeds 
—For construction, repayment of loans and other cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 2600 W. 247th St., Torrance, 
Calif. Underwriter—W illiam R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles. 

Hickory Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 40,000 common. Price—$5. 
Busimess—The manufacture of barbecue machines and 
allied equipment. Proeeeds—For equipment, inventory, 
‘sales promotion, expansion and working capital. Office 
-—10-20 47th Rd., Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
J. B. Coburn Associates, Inc., N. Y. 


® Hilco Homes Corp. (9/26) 

June 30, 1961 filed $650,000 of 6%% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1979 and 195,000 common 
shares to be offered for public sale in 6,500 units, each 
consisting of one $100 debenture and 30 common shares. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
pre-cut homes and components in the heating, plumbing 
and kitchen equipment fields. Proceeds—To organize a 
new finance subsidiary, for plant expansion, and for 
working capital. Office—70th St., and Essington Ave., 
Philadelphia. Underwriter—Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
Philadelphia. 


@ Hoffman international Corp. (10/9) 

July 18, 1961 filed $1,890,700 7% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures due 1973 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders on the basis of $100 of debentures 
for each 25 shares held. Price—At par. Business—The 
manufacture of pressing and dry-cleaning equipment. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans and general corporate 
purposes. Office—107 Fourth Ave., New York. Under- 
writer—J. R. Williston & Beane, New York. 


© Hogan Faximile Corp. 
July 26, 1961 filed 300,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business~—The manufacture of electrolytic 


recording paper and equipment. Proceeds—For repay- 
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ment of debt and working capital. Office—635 Green- 
wich St., New York. Underwriter—William R. Staats & 
Co., Los Angeles (managing). 

è Holly Stores, Inc. (9/27-29) 

July 28, 1961 filed 175,000 common shares, of which 
100,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
75,000 shares by the stockholders, Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of a chain of women’s 
and children’s apparel stores. Proceeds—For land pur- 
chase, inventory and general corporate purposes. Office 
—115 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Underwriter—Allen & Co., N. Y. 


Hollywood Artists Productions inc. 
July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$3. Business—The production of mo- 
tion picture and TV feature films. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of loans, producers’ fee, stories and working capi- 
tal. Office—350 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. Under- 
writer—A. M. Shulman & Co., Ine., N.Y. 37 Wall St., N.Y. 


è Houston Corp. 

June 9, 1961 filed 583,334 common shares to be offered 
for subscription by holders of common and class A stock. 
Price—By amendment. Business — The operation of a 
pipe line system of natural gas. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion, working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—First Federal Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers and Allen 
& Co., New York. 

Hygrade Packaging Corp. 

Aug. 30, 1961 filed 100,000 class A. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of paper cartons and 
boxes. Proceeds—For product development, expansion, 
repayment of a loan and working capital. Offiee—92-00 
Atlantic Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. Underwriter—P. J. 
Gruber & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


ihnen (Edward H.) & Son, Inc. (10/23-27) 
May 16, 1961 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The construction of public and 
private swimming pools and the sale of pool equipment. 
Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness, to buy equipment, 
and for working capital. Office—Montvale, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York City. 
% lilincis Capital Investment Corp. 
Sept. 19, 1961 filed 250,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—A small business investment company. 
Office—20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter 
—Blair & Co. Inc., N. Y. 


®@ Income Planning Corp. 

Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 10,000 shares 
of class A common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
units consisting of one share of preferred and two 
shares of common. Price — $40 per unit. Proceeds — To 
open a new branch office, development of business and 
for working capital. Offiee—3300 W. Hamilton Boule- 
vard, Allentown, Pa. Underwriter—Espy & Wanderer, 
Inc., Teaneck, N. J. Offering—-Expected sometime in Oct. 


® industrial Electronic Hardware Corp. 

June 29, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures due Aug. 1, 1976 to be offered by the 
company. Priee—At par. Business—The manufacture 
of basic component parts for the electrical and electronic 
equipment industry. Preceeds—For expansion, inven- 
tory, introduction of new products and general corporate 
purposes. Office—1i09 Prince Street, New York. Under- 
writer—S. D. Fuller & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Im- 
minent. 

® industrial Gauge & Instrument Co., Inc. 

June 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price — $3. Business — The sale of industrial 
gauges, valves and allied products. Proceeds—For pro- 
duction, inventory, working capital and repayment of 
loans, Office—1403 E. 180th St., New York 69, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc., N. Y. Note—This let- 
ter will be refiled. 


Industrionics Controls, Inc. 
July 26, 1961 filed 84,000 common shares. Price — $5. 
Business—The manufacture of electronic controls for the 
monitoring of machinery. Proceeds—For repayment of a 
loan, purchase of raw material and equipment, adver- 
tising, establishment of a field engineering service or- 
ganization and other corporate purposes. Office—20 Van- 
dam St., N. Y. Underwriter—Jacey Securities Co., N. Y. 
(managing). 

Industry Fund of America, Inc. 
July 10, 1961 filed 740,000 common capital shares. Price 
—Net asset value plus a sales charge of up to 8%%. 
Business — A mutual fund. Proceeds — For investment. 
Office—400 Utah Savings Bldg., Salt Lake City. Under- 
writer—None. 


© instrument Systems Corp. 

June 28, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares (par 25 cents). 
Price—$5. Business—The manufacture of precision in- 
struments and controls for the aircraft and electronics 
industries. Proceeds—For expansion and working capi- 
tal. Office—129-07 18th Avenue, College Point, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner & Co. (managing), 
M. L. Lee & Co., Inc., Lieberbaum & Co., New York. 

intercontinental Dynamics Corp. (9/27) 

July 18, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 200,000 common shares. Price 
—$1.50. Business—The manufacture of electronic and 
electro-mechanical devices used to determine the ac- 
curacy of aircraft flight instruments. Office—170 Cool- 
idge Avenue, Englewood, N. J. Underwriter — M. H. 
Woodhill Ine., New York. 


Interior Communications Systems, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 -(“Reg. A”) 220,000 common. Priee—$1.15 
Proceeds—For establishment of a Chicago branch office 
and the purchase of inventories. Office—2430 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Underwriter—McDonald, Anderson, 
Peterson & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. Offering—Expected 
in late October. 


International House of Pancakes, Inc. 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1976 and 81,250 common. Price— 
By amendment. Business—The distribution of food items 
for restaurants. Proceeds—For expansion, repayment of 
loans and general corporate purposes. Office—6837 Lan- 
kershim Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. Underwriter— 
L. F. Rothschild & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


International Housing Corp. 
Aug. 16, 1961 filed 440,000 common shares. Price—$1.15. 
Business—For construction and. financing of shell homes. 
Proceeds—For working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Offiee—2101 N. E. Broadway, Minneapolis. 
Underwriter—Bratter & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 


international Management Corp. 
Aug. 21, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common (par $1). Price 
—$3. Proceeds—For loans to subsidiaries and working 
capital. Offiee—7510 B. Granby St., Norfolk, Va. Under- 
writer—J. B. McLean & Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


% International Mines, Inc. 

Aug. 30, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 289,818 common. Price—At par 
($1). Business—The exploration and development of a 
copper mine, Office—2717 Spear St., North Las Vegas, 
Nev. Underwriter—None. 


% Interphoto Corp. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 200,000 class A common. Price—$9. 
Business — The wholesale distribution of photographic 
and sound equipment and supplies. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholders, Office — 45-17 Pearson St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Underwriters—C. E. Unterberg, Tow- 
bin & Co., and Arnold & S. Bleichroeder, Inc., N. Y. 


@ Interstate Bowling Corp. 

July 25, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Priee—$3.50. 
Business — The acquisition and operation of bowling 
centers in Colorado, California and other states. Proceeds 
—For repayment of debts and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office — 10391 Magnolia. Ave., Riverside, Calif. 
Underwriter—Currier & Carlsen, Inc., San Diego. 


Interstate Fire & Casualty Co. (10/10) 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The writing of general insurance. Office 
—501 Livingston Bldg., Bloomington, Ill. Underwriter— 
White, Weld & Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.) 


ivest Fund, Inc. (10/2-6) 
Feb. 20, 1961 filed 150,0Uu shares of common stock. Price 
—Net asset value at the time of the offering. Business 
— A non-diversified, open-end investment company, 
whose stated objective is capital appreciation. Proceeds 
—For investment. Office— One State Street, Boston, 
Underwriter—Ivest, Inc., One State Street, Boston. Of- 
fering—Expected in September. 


James Vending Machine Co., Inc. 
Aug. 11, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
10c). Price—$3. Business—The sale, servicing and opera- 
tion of vending machines. Preceeds — For purchase of 
trucks, development and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fiee—5523 Illinois Ave., N. W., Washington H, D. C. 
Underwriter—Mitchell, Carroll & Co., Inc., 1101 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Japan Development Bank 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed $20,000,000 of guaranteed external loan 
bonds to be offered for public sale in four series (5% 
to 6% interest) due from 1964 to 1976. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The bank was organized by the 
Japanese Govt. in 1951 to supply long-term funds to 
Japanese industry for the promotion of economic re- 
construction and industrial development. Proceeds— 
To make loans to private electric power companies for 
expansion purposes. Office—Tokyo, Japan. Underwrit- 
ers—First Boston Corp., Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Inc. 


Jarreli-Ash Co. 

Aug. 17, 1961 filed 60,000 class A common shares and 
9,000 outstanding voting trust certificates (representing 
beneficial interest in 9,000 class B common shares). Price 
—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of optical 
instrumentation. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and 
working capital. Office — 7 Farwell St., Newtonville, 
Mass. Underwriters—Stearns & Co., New York and Clay- 
ton Securities Corp., Boston. Offering—Expected in early 
November. 


® Jayark Films Corp. (10/18) 

Aug. 24, 1961 filed 72,000 common, of which 50,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 22,000 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Business—The distribution 
of motion picture and television films. Preoceeds—For 
production of films and working capital. Office—15- E. 
48th St., N. Y. Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., 
San Francisco. 


® Jergens (Andrew) Co. (9/28) 

Aug. 3, 1961 filed 250,002 outstanding common shares. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
toiletries. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office 
—2535 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. Underwriter— 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York (managing). 


Johnson Electronics, Inc. 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed 125,000 capital shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The design and production of 
special electronic components for the commercial and 
military market. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, 
and working capital. Address—Box 7, Casselberry, Fla. 
Underwriter—Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth, 
Philadelphia. 


Joyce Teletronics Corp. 
Aug. 31, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 55,000 common. Price—$5. 
Business—The manufacture of electronic instruments 
used in communication. Preeeeds—For working capital, 
new products and repayment of loans. Offiee—20 Madi- 
son Ave., Hicksville, N. Y. Underwriter—General Securi- 
ties Co., Inc., N. Y. 











Julyn Sportswear, Inc. 
Sept. 7, 1961 filed 125,000 class A. Price—$5. Business— 
The manufacture of maternity clothes and sportswear. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—237 W. 35th St., 
N.Y. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., Inc., N.Y. 

Kaiser Electronics, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 50,000 common. Price—$4.50. 
Business — The manufacture of electronic power 
conversion equipment. Proceeds — For repayment of 
loans, new products, equipment, inventory, sales promo- 
tion and working capital. Office—3 Monroe St., Union 
N. J. Underwriter—Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston. 
® Kaufman & Broad Building Co. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 11, 1961 filed 174,500 commion shares, of which 124,- 
500 shares are to be offered by the company and 50,000 
~» shares by stockholders. Pricee—By amendment. Business 
. —The construction and sale of low-priced homes. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans and working capital. 
- Office—18610 W. Eight Mile Road, Southfield, Mich. Un- 
derwriter—Bache & Co., New York (managing). 


' Keller Corp. (10/16) 

June 29, 1961 filed $1,200,000 of 642% convertible sub- 
' ordinated debentures due 1968. Price—At 100%. Busi- 
ness—The development of land, construction of homes 
and related activities in Florida. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of debt, acquisition of Yetter Homes, Inc., and 
general corporate purposes. Office—101 Bradley Place, 
Palm Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Casper Rogers & Co., 
Inc., New York (managing). 


Kenda!! Industries, Inc. 

Sept. 11, 1961 filed 150,000 common, of which 100,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 50,000 by a selling 
stockholder. Price—$4. Business—The manufacture of 
sliding aluminum windows and doors. Proceeds—For 
equipment and general corporate purposes. Office—5581 
Air Terminal Dr., Fresno, Calif. Underwriter—Currier 
& Carlsen, Inc., San Diego (mgr.). 


Ment Dry Cleaners, Inc. (11/2) 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 165,000 common, of which 45,000 
are to be offered by the company and 120,000 by stock- 
holders. Price—$5. Business—The dry cleaning and stor- 
age of clothes. Preceeds—For working capital and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office — 1745 Clintonville St., 
Whitestone (Queens) N. Y. Underwriter—Arnold Mal- 
kan & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

Kent Washington, Inc. 
July 19, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—General real estate. Proceeds—For repayment 
of loans, working capital, construction and other cor- 
porate purposes. Office—1420 K Street, N. W., Wash. 
D. C. Underwriter—Modgdon & Co., Inc., Wash., D. C. 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Aug. 16, 1961 filed 400,000 class A non-voting common 
shares, of which 200,000 shares are to be offered by the 
company and 200,000 shares by stockholders. Price— 
From $13 to $17 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital 
and surplus. Address—Anchorage, Ky. Underwriter— 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., St. Louis (managing). 

Keystone Alloys Co. 

Aug. 10, 1961 filed 42,000 common shares. Price—RBy 
amendment. Business — The manufacture of aluminum 
siding and doors and accessories. Proceeds—For acqui- 
sitions and repayment of loans. Office—511 Mellon Bank 
Building, Latrobe, Pa. Underwriter—Singer, Deane. & 
Scribner, Pittsburgh (managing). 

© Keystone Stee! & Wire Co. i 
Aug. 23, 1961 filed $20,000.000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1981. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The production of steel. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of debt and working capital. Office—Peoria, 
TH. Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (co-mgrs.) Offering— 
Expected in mid-October. 

Kiddie Rides, inc. 

Sept. 12, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1971 and 30,000 common to be of- 
fered in units of $1,000 debentures and 30 of common. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The operation of coin 
operated. children’s amusement equipment. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans, equipment and general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—2557 W. North Ave., Chicago. Un- 
derwriter—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago. 

© King’s Office Supplies & Equipment, Inc. ( 9/26) 
July 5, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 65,000 common shares (par $1). 
Price—$2.. Proceeds—For inventory and working capital. 
Office—515-5th St., Santa Rosa, Calif. Underwriter — 
Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Francisco. 

Knape & Vogt Manufacturing Co. 

Sept. 11, 1961 filed 263,750 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of specialty hardware 
items. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
658 Richmond St., N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. Under- 
writer—Glore, Forgan & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 

Korfund, Inc. 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed $600,000 of 642% convertible subord. 
debentures due 1971 and 180,000 common to be offered 
for public sale in units, each consisting of $100 of deben- 
tures and 30 common. Of the 180,000 shares, 40,000 will 
be sold by the company and 140,000 by Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Co.; Inc., sole stockholder. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of vibration, 
sheck and noise control products and the distribution of 
European made electronic and mechanical instruments. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, and working 
capital. Office—16 E. 34th St., N. Y. Underwriter— 
Street & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


Kronfeld (Phil), Inc. 
July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 10 


cents). Price—$4. Business—The operation of men’s re- 
tail stores. Proceeds—For a new store, working capital 
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and general corporate purposes. Office —201 W. 49th 
St.,N. Y. Underwriter—Kerns, Bennett & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Kulicke & Soffa Manufacturing Co. 

Aug. 15, 1961 filed 122,980 common shares, of which 
100,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
22,980 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of machinery for production 
of transistors and similar devices. Proceeds—For pay- 
ment of taxes, new products, down payment on a new 
plant and general corporate purposes. Office—401 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. Underwriter—Marron, Sloss & 
Co., Inc., New York (managing). 


@®L. L. Drug Co., Inc. 

July 26, 1961 filed 100,u00 common shares. Price—$4.50. 
Business — The manufacture or pharmaceuticals. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of a loan, purchase of equipment, 
research and development, advertising and working 
capital. Office—1 Bala Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Under- 
writer—Stevens Investment Co., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Of- 
fering—Expected in late October. 


Lance, Inc. 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 364,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of peanut butter filled 
delicacies. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office 
—1304 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C. (mgr.). 


% Laure Exploration Co., Inc. 

Aug. 31, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 20,000 common. Price — $15. 
Business—Mining and drilling for oil and gas. Address— 
P. O. Box 63, Arnett, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


@® Lee Filter Corp. (9/28) 

July 7, 1961 (“Reg. A » 1,534 capital shares (par $1). 
Price—$7.25. Business—The manufacture of air, dil and 
gasoline filters for vehicles. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholders. Office—191 Talmadge Road, Edison, N. J. 
Underwriter—Omega Securities Corp., N. Y. (mgr.) 


Lewis & Clart Marina, Inc. (9/25-29) 

May 9, 1961 (letver of notification) iov,vul shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Address— 
Yankton, S. D. Underwriter — The Apache Investment 
Planning Division of the Apache Corp., Minneapolis. 

@® Lewis (Tillie) Foods, Inc. (10/2-6) 

July 3, 1961 filed 400,000 common shares (par $1), of 
which 200,000 shares are to be offered by the company 
and 200,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The processing, canning, bottling and 
selling of fruits and vegetables. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of debt and working capital. Office—Fresno Ave. 
& Charter Way, Stockton, Calif. Underwriter—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York (managing). 


Libby International Corp. 
Aug. 3, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—The distribution of tractors 
and farm equipment manufactured by Kramer-Werke, a 
German company. Proceeds — For repayment of loans, 
inventory and working capital. Office—325 W. Houston 
Street, New York. Underwriter—Tau Inc., New York. 


% Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Co. 

Sept. 14, 1961 filed $5,871,500 of 4.167% subordinated 
debentures due 1985 to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders of International African American Corp. 
Latter stockholders will receive Class C rights to acquire 
the debentures and 176,145 of Liberian Iron Ore Ltd., 
parent, in units, each consisting of $100 of debentures 
and 3 Liberian Iron Ore. Price—$104 per unit. Business 
—The commercial exploitation of iron ore deposits in 
Liberia. Proceeds—For the selling stockholder. Address 
—Monrovia, Liberia. Underwriter—None. 


x Liberian Iron Ore Ltd. 
Sept. 14, 1961 filed 436,327 capital shares to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of International African 
American Corp. Latter stockholders will receive class A 
rights to acquire 40,000 capital shares on the basis of 
one for each 22 held; class B rights to acquire 220,182 
on the basis of one for each four held; and class C rights 
to acquire 176,145 shares and $5,871,500 of debentures of 
Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Co., subsidiary, 
in units, each consisting of $100 of debentures and three 
Liberian Iron shares. Price—Class A—$10; Class B— 
$15.85; Class C—-$104 per unit. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholder. Business—A holding company for stock of 
Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Co., which is en- 
gaged in the exploitation of iron ore deposits in Liberia. 
Address—Prince Edward Island, Canada. Underwriter— 
None. 

Lido Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 84,000 common. Price—$3.25. 
Business—The manufacture of toys, games and novelties. 
Proceeds—-For new equipment, advertising, and repay- 
ment of loans. Office—349 Rider Ave., Bronx 51, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Lincoln Fund, Inc. (10/16-20) 
March 30, 1961 filed 951,799 shares of common stock. 
Price — Net asset value plus a 7% selling commission. 
Business — A non-diversified, open-end, management- 
type investment company whose primary investment ob- 
jective is capital appreciation and, secondary, income 
derived from the sale of put and call optious. Proceeds— 
For investment. Office—300 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
Distributer—Horizon Management Corp., New York. 
% Linco!n Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 15, 1961 filed 200,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The writing of ordinary life insurance. 
Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—1518 
Milam St., Houston, Texas. Underwriter—Bache & Co., 
New York. 


© Liverpool Industries, Inc. (9/27) 

Aug. 1, 1961 “Reg. A” 85,700 common shares (par 10. 
cents). Price — $3.50. Business—-The manufacture of 
precision parts for the aircraft and electronic industries. 
Proceeds—For sales promotion and working capital. Of- 
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fice—162 57th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Arden Perin & Co., Inc., New York. 


*& Lomart Perfected Devices, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$5. Business 
—The manufacture of pool filters and accessories and 
tools, dies, metal stampings, etc. Proceeds—For moving 
expenses, purchase of equipment, promotion of a new 
product and working capital. Office—199 Bleecker St 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
Londontown Manufacturing Co. 
Aug. 8, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of rainwear and 
golf jackets. Office—3600 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore. 
Underwriter—Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore. 


Long Island Bowling Enterprises, Inc. (10/2-6) 
May 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 snares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The operation of bowling alleys. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Address—Mattituck, L. B 
N. Y. Underwriter — Trinity Securities Tawa S. L. D. 

Longs Drug Stores, Inc. (10/9-13) 

Aug. 24, 1961 filed 190,000 outstanding common. Price— 
By amendment. Business—The company operates a chain 
of drug stores in California and Hawaii. Proceeds—For 
the selling stockholders. Office—5301 Broadway, Oak- 
land, Calif. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Ine. N. Y. C. (mgr.). 
® Lortogs, Inc. 
July 26, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 
150,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
50,000 shares by the stockholders. Price—$6.50. Business 
—The manufacture of children’s sportswear. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans; inventories; new products; 
working capital, and general corporate purposes. Office 
—85 Tenth Ave., New York. Underwriter—Reich & Co., 
N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected in mid-October. 
® Lowe’s Companies, Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 28, 1961 filed 388,250 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The retail and wholesale distri- 
bution of building supplies, household fixtures and ap- 
pliances, ete. Proceeds — For the selling stockholders. 
Address—North Wilkesboro, N. C. Underwriter—G. H. 
Walker & Co., Inc., New York (managing). 
& Lum’s, Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 class A common. Price 
—$1. Proceeds—For expansion. Business—The operacion 
of a specialty restaurant chain, Office—2302 Collins Ave., 
oa Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Bayes, Rose & Co. Inc., 
® Lunar Enterprises, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1961 filed 125,000 common. Price—$5.75. Busi- 
ness—The production of television films. Proceeds—For 
filming and production and working capital. Office— 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. Underwriter—Ehrlich, Irwin & 
Co., Inc., 50 Broadway, N. Y. 
% Lundy Electronics & Systems, Inc. 
Sept. 19, 1961 filed 175,000 common. Price—$4. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic, electro-mechanical and 
hydraulic systems for aircraft, missiles and space ve- 
hicles. Proceeds—For research and development, sales 
promotion and working capital. Office—Glen Head, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Lusk Corp. (11/6-10) 


Aug. 30, 1961 filed $1,250,000 of 6%% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1971, 200,000 common and 5- 
year warrants to purchase 50,000 common to be offered 
in 50 units each consisting of $25 of debentures, 4 com- 
mon and one warrant. Price—By amendment. Business— 
Development of residential communities. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—6910 E. Broadway, Tucson. Underwriter—Burnham & 
Co., N. Y.- (mgr.). 


M P I Glass Fibers, Inc. 
April 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of a new patented fiber glass 
material to be used in rocket motor cases. Proceeds— 
For expenses, equipment and working capital. Office— 
1025 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—Atlantic Equities Co., Washington, D. C. Note—This 
company formerly was named Industrial Materials, Inc. 


MacLevy Associates, Inc. 
July 20, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 common shares (par one 
cent). Price—$2. Business—The distribution of health, 
exercise and slenderizing equipment. Proceeds—-For re- 
payment of loans, equipment, new products, sales pro- 
motion and advertising, plant removal and working cap- 
ital. Office—189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Continental Bond & Share Corp., Maplewood, N.J. 


© Magazines For industry, inc. 

Aug. 2, 1961 filed 135,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The publishing of business pe- 
riodicals. Proceeds—For promotion, a new publication 
and working capital. Office—660 Madison Ave., New 
York. Underwriter —S. D. Fuller & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 
Offering—Expected late October. 


@ Magna Pipe Line Co., Ltd. i 

June 1, 1961 filed 750,000 common shares, of which 525,- 
000 will be offered for sale in the U. S., and 225,000 in 
Canada. Price—By amendment. Business—The company 
plans to build and rate an underwater natural gas 
transmission pipeline from British Columbia to Van- 
cover Island and a subsidiary will build a pipeline from 
Bremerton to Port Angeles, Washington. Proceeds—For 
construction, Offiee—508 Credit Foncier Bldg., Van- 
couver, B. C. Underwriters—(In U. S.) Bear, Stearns & 
Co., New York. (In Canada) W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Offering—Expected in late October. 


Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 51 


© Magnetic Metals Co. 
July 28, 1961 filed 151,200 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business— The manufacture of magnetic 
components used in the electrical and electronics indus- 
tries. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
Hayes Avenue at 21st Street, Camden, N. J. Underwriter 
—Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia (mgr.). Offering— 
Imminent. 
@ Mairs & Power Income Fund, Inc. 
June 7, 1961 filed 40,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—A mutual fund. Proceeds — For 
investment. Office—1002 First National Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. Underwriter—None. Offering — Expected 
early October. 

Major Finance Corp. 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed $200,000 of 7% senior subordinated 
debentures due 1971 (with attached warrants) and 100,- 
000 common shares to be offered in units consisting of 
$100 debenture (with a warrant to purchase one com- 
mon share at $4) and 50 common shares. Price—$300 
per unit. Business—Consumer finance. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—912 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md. Underwriter—Manhattan Eastern Corp., N. Y. (mgr.) 


Malone & Hyde, Inc. 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed 275,000 common, of which 100,000 
are to be offered by the company and 175,000 by the 
stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business—The pro- 
curement, warehousing and sale of groceries, meats, 
produce, etc., to retail grocers. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—1700 Dunn Ave., Memphis, Underwriter 
—Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville (mgr.). 

March Dynamics Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 125,000 common. Price—$2.50. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of mechanical and electro-me- 
chanical components. Proceeds — For equipment and 
working capital. Office—920 S. Oyster Bay Rd., Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. Underwriter—Paul Eisenberg & Co., N. Y. C. 

Mark Truck Rental Corp. 
June 28, 1961 (‘““Reg. A”) 50,000 common shares (par one 
cent). Price—$1. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—301 Cliff Ave., Scranton, Pa. Underwriter—Vickers 
Securities Corp., N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 


@® Marks Polarized Corp. 

June 27, 1961 filed 95,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Proceeds — For expansion, acquisition of 
new facilities and other corporate purposes. Office—153- 
16 Tenth Ave., Whitestone, N. Y. Underwriters—Ross, 
Lyon & Co., Inc. (mgr.), Glass & Ross, Inc., and Globus, 
oDe- u. T. G 


Marlene Industries Corp. (10/23-27) 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 225,000 common, of which 150,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 75,000 by stockholders. 
Price—$7. Business—The manufacture of ladies’ wear. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—141 W. 36th St., 
N.Y.C. Underwriter—Bernard M.Kahn &Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 


Marshall Industries (10/16-20) 

Aug. 4, 1961 filed 131,305 common shares to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held. Price—By amendment. 
Business —- The manufacture of electronic components 
and instruments primarily for space and missile appli- 
eations. Proceeds—For repayment of debt and advances 
to subsidiaries. Office—2065 Huntington Dr., San Marino, 
Calif. Underwriters—William R. Staats & Co., Los An- 
geles and Shearson, Hammill & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 


© Master Craft Medicali & industrial Corp. 

July 10, 1961 filed (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares. 
Price—$4. Business—The manufacture of medical and 
industrial plastic devices. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—95-01 150th Street, Jamaica 35, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Sulco Securities, Inc., N. Y. C. Of- 
fering—Imminent. 


® McAlester Aircraft, Inc. 

Aug. 15, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 25,000 class A common shares 
(par $1). Price—$10. Proceeds—For research, engineer- 
ing, production and working capital. Office—2801 S. Air 
Depot Boulevard, Midwest City, Okla. Underwriter— 
Honnold & Co., Inc., Oklahoma City. Note—This letter 
has been withdrawn. 


Mcintosh (J. R. C.), Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 common. Price—$2. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans, tools and equipment, 
sales promotion and working capital. Office—1 McIn- 
tosh Lane, El Dorado, Calif. Underwriters—Walter C. 
ei Co., San Fran., and Beckman & Co., Inc., Lodi, 
if. 


® Medco, Inc. (10/2-6) 

July 13, 1961 filed 125,000 class A common shares. Price 
—By amendment. Business—The operation of jewelry 
concessions in closed-door membership department 
stores. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1211 Walnut 
St, Kansas City, Mo. Underwriters—Barret, Fitch, 
North & Co., Inc. (managing) and Midland Securities 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Meehan-Tooker Co., Inc. 
Sept. 8, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$5. Business 
—The printing of advertising material, annual reports, 
booklets etc., by offset lithography. Proceeds—For the 
purchase of a high-speed press, the repayment of debt, 
establishment of a new department, and working capital. 
Office—170 Varick St., N. Y. Underwriters—Harry 
Odzer Co., N. Y. and Bruno-Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


#* Mesur-Matic Electronics Corp. 
Sept. 5, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 120,000 common shares. Price— 
Business—The manufacture of electronic neasuring 


i and testing equipment. Address—Bradford, N. H. Under- 


writer—Hopkins, Calamari & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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Metal Bellows Corp. 

Sept. 1, 1961 filed 140,000 common, of which 120,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 20,000 by a stock- 
holder. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of welded diaphragm bellows. Proceeds—For mov- 
ing expenses, equipment, research and development, 
repayment of debt and working capital. Office—27 Mica 
Lane, Wellesley, Mass. Underwriter—Estabrook & Co., 
Boston. 


Met Food Corp. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—$4. Business 
—The distribution of food to retail stores in New York 
City. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
—345 Underhill Blvd., Syosset, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc., N. Y. C. (mgr.) 


%* Metropolitan Telecommunications Corg. 
Sept. 15, 1961 filed 240,000 common, of which 225,000 
will be sold for the company and 15,000 for a stockhold- 
er. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture 
of communications equipment, transformers, filters, re- 
lays, etc. Proceeds—For the purchase uf Grow Solvent 
Co., Inc., and for working capital. Office—Ames Court, 
Plainview, N, Y. Underwriters—M. L. Lee & Co., and 
Milton Blauner & Co., N. Y. 

Micro-Lectric, Inc. 
June 12, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 55,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$4. Business—The manufacture and de- 
sign of potentiometers used in computers, ground control 
guidance systems and missiles. Proceeds—For tooling 
and production; repayment of loans; equipment; adver- 
tising; research and development and working capital. 
Office—19 Debevoise Avenue, Roosevelt, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Underhill Securities Corp., N. Y. Offering— 
Imminent. 
® Micro-Precision Corp. 
July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A’’) 100,000 common shares (par 20 
cents). Price—$3. Business—The development and man- 
ufacture of language laboratories for the electronics 
educational field and the manufacture of electronic and 
micro-wave components. Proceeds—For expansion and 
working capital. Office—55 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriters — Manufacturers Securities Corp., New 
York (managing); Bioren & Co., Boenning & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., Draper, Sears 
& Co., and Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston. Offering— 
Imminent. 
@ Middle Atlantic Credit Corp. (10/26) 
July 27, 1961 filed $120,000 of 642% subordinated deben- 
tures due 1971 and 60,000 common shares to be offered 
in units consisting of $200 of debentures and 100 shares 
of stock. Price—$500 per unit. Business—A commercial 
and industrial finance company. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Under- 
writers—R. L. Scheinman & Co., and A. W. Benkert & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Middie Atlantic Investment Co. (10/26) 
June 22, 1961 filed 70,000 common shares. Price—$10. 
Business—An investment company. Proceeds—For in- 
vestment and working capital. Address—Elkins Park, 
Pa. Underwriter—Best & Garey Co., Inc., Wash., D. C. 


® Midwest Technical Development Corp. (10/2-6) 
July 14, 1961 filed 800,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business — A small business investment 
company. Proceeds—For investment. Office—2615 First 
National Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. Underwriters — Lee 
Higginson Corp., New York and Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, Minneapolis. 
Midwestern Financial Corp. 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed 260,000 common, of which 75,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 185,000 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Business—A holding com- 
pany for savings and loan associations, mortgage com- 
panies, a manufacturing company, a small business 
investment company, etc. Preceeds—For repayment of 
debt. Office—2011-13th St., Boulder, Colo. Underwriters 
—Boettcher & Co. and Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., 
Denver (co-megrs.) 


Milo Components, Inc. 

Aug. 15, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 170,000 class A shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$1l. Business—The manufacture of pre- 
cision components, assemblies for aircraft, armaments, 
computers, floor waxers and industrial vacuum cleaners. 
Proceeds — For equipment, research and development, 
repayment of loans and working capital. Office — 9 
Cleveland Street, Valley Stream, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Nelson Securities, Inc., Hempstead, N. Y. 


Miner Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 10, 1961 filed 120,000 common shares. Price—$4.50. 
Business—The manufacture of toys. Proceeds—For new 
products, advertising and working capital. Office—430 
Southern Boulevard, New York. Underwriters—Golkin, 
Bomback & Co. and Oppenheimer & Co., New York. 


Minuit Investing Corp. 
Aug. 4, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 28,000 shares of 80 cents cumu- 
lative, participating preferred stock (par $1). Price—$10. 
Business—An investment company. Proceeds—For ac- 
quisitions, working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Pine Tree Securities, Inc., N. Y. 

Miss Pat 
Aug. 31, 1961 filed 100,000 outstanding common. Price— 
By amendment. Business—The manufacture of women’s 
apparel. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
860 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. Underwriter—Mit- 
chum, Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles (mgr.). 


® Missile-Tronics Corp. (9/25-29) 

May 8, 1961 (letter of notification) 151,900 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. 
Business—The manufacturers of technical equipment. 
Proceeds — For payment of loans; machinery and office 
equipment; reduction of current liabilities; research and 


development and working capital. Office—245 4th St., 
Passaic, N. J. Underwriter — Hopkins, Calamari & Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
Missile Systems Corp. 

Sept. 11, 1961 filed 140,000 common, of which 100,000 
are to be offered by the company and 40,000 by the 
stockholders. Price— By amendment. Business — The 
manufacture of electro-mechanical assemblies and sys- 
tems for weapons under government contracts; furnish- 
ing data processing and documentation services; the 
manufacture of multi-color harness and cable assemblies, 
and the manufacture of commercial lighting equipment. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—9U25 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter—George, O’Neill 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


è Missouri Fidelity Life Insurance Co. (9/28) 
July 14, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—A life insurance company. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to capital and surplus accounts. 
Office—4221 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis. Underwriter— 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago (managing). 
derwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis Mo. 
@ Mite Corp. (9/22) 
June 23, 1961 filed 325,000 capital shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of mechanical, 
electro-mechanical and electronic equipment, including 
sewing machine attachments, small electric motors, Po- 
laroid Land cameras, etc. Proceeds—For equipment, re- 
payment of loans; research, development and engineer- 
ing and general corporate purposes. Office—446 Blake 
St., New Haven, Conn. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., New York and Charles W. Scranton & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (managing). 
@ Mobile Estates, Inc. (10/9-13) 
June 27, 1961 filed 140,000 common shares. Price—$6. 
Proceeds—To purchase land, construct and develop about 
250 mobile home sites, form sales agencies and for work- 
ing capital. Office—26 Dalbert, Carteret, N. J. Under- 
writer—Harry Odzer Co., New York (managing). 
Mohawk Insurance Co. 
Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. Of- 
fice—198 Broadway, N. Y. C. Underwriter—Meade & 
Co., E 


Molecular Dielectrics, Inc. 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed 150,000 common, of which 135,000 
are to be offered by the company and 15,000 by Cardia 
Co. Price—$5. Business—The manufacture of high-tem- 
perature electronic and electrical insulation materials. 
Proceeds—For equipment, a new product and working 
capital. Office—101 Clifton Blvd., Clifton, N. J. Under- 
writers—Street & Co., Inc. and Irving Weis & Co., N. Y. 

Mon-Dak Feed Lot, Inc. 
July 17, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$3. 
Business—The breeding of livestock owned by others. 
Proceeds—For drilling of water test wells, purchase of 
land, construction, general administrative costs and 
working capital. Address—Glendive, Mont. Underwriter 
—Wilson, Ehli, Demos, Bailey & Co., Billings, Mont. 


Monmouth Capital Corp. 
Aug. 1, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
$10. Business — A small business investment company. 
Office—First National Bank Bldg., Main St., Freehold, 
N. J. Underwriter—Meade & Co., New York. 

Monmouth Electric Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 200,000 common, of which 125,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 75,000 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—$6. Business—The manufacture of clectronic 
and electro-mechanical equipment. Proceeds—For new 
machinery, repayment of loans and working capital. Of- 
fice—1802 Corliss Ave., Neptune, N. J. Underwriters— 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago and Spear, Leeds & 
Kellogg, N. Y. C. 


Monticello Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
April 11, 1961 letter of notification) 75,000 of common 
stock (par 10c). Price—$4 per share. Business—The sale 
of lumber, building supplies and hardware. Proceeds— 
To repay loans and for working capital. Address— 
Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter—J. Laurence & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


® Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Co. (10/9-13) 
Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Office—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. 


Motor Coils Manufacturing Co. 
July 27, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$6.50. 
Business—The manufacture of armature, stator and field 
coils. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, working cap- 
ital and general corporate purposes. Office—110 Thirty- 
Second St., Pittsburgh. Underwriter—Golkin, Bomback 
& Co., New York. 

Movie Star, Inc. (9/25-29) 
Aug. 9, 1961 filed 200,000 class A shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The manufacture of women’s 
clothing. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—392 Fifth Avenue, New York. Underwriter—Milton 
D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York (managing). 


© Municipal Investment Trust Fund, First Pa. 


Series 

April 28, 1961 filed $6,375,000 (6,250 units) of interests. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
fund will invest in tax-exempt bonds of the Common- 
wea‘th of Pennsylvania and its political sub-divisions. 
Proceeds—For investment. Spensor—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. Offering—Expected in 
mid-October, 
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* Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series B 
April 28, 1961 filed $12,750,000 (12,500 units) of interests. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business — ‘Il ne 
fund will invest in tax-exempt bonds of states, counties, 
oe and territories of the U.S. Proceeds—For 
investment. Sponsor—Ira Haupt 

See vo Cie pt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
@ Murray Magnetics Corp. 

Aug. 15, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$6. 
Business—The financing, exploitation and sale of a new 
line of electric kitchen and household appliances. Pro- 
ceeds—For the purchase of inventory, sales promotion 
and working capital. Office—230 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York. 


® NAC Charge Plan and Northern Acceptance Corp. 
June 27, 1961 filed 33,334 class A common shares. Price 
—By amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Of- 
fice—16 East Pleasant St., Baltimore, Md. Underwriter 
—Sade & Co., Washington, D. C. (mgr.). Offering—Im- 
minent. 

Narrow Fabric Co. 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 212,000 common shares, of which 
75,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
137,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business — The manufacture of braided, woven and 
knitted fabrics and production of coated and processed 
papers. Proceeds — For repayment of loans, expansion 
and working capital. Office—7th and Reading Aves., 
West Reading, Pa. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia (mgr.). 

National Bowling Lanes, Inc. (10/16-20) 
July 21, 1961 filed z00,0U0 capital shares. Price—$5.50. 
Business—The operation of bowling centers. Proceeds— 
For expansion, repayment of loans, and working capi- 
tal. Office — 220 S. 16th Street, Philadelphia. Under- 
writer—Edward Lewis & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ National Cleaning Contractors, Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 19, 1961 filed 200,000 oustanding common snares. 
Price — By amendment. Business — The maintenance of 
commercial buildings. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office—60 Madison Avenue, New York. Under- 
writer—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York (managing). 


® National Hospital Supply Co., Inc. (10/16-20) 
June 22, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 100,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$3. Business—The distribtuion of me- 
dical supplies. Proceeds—For inventory, advertising and 
promotion, expansion, repayment of loans and working 
capital. Office—38 Park Row, New York. Underwriters 
—Edward Lewis & Co., Inc. and Underhill Securities 
Corp., New York (co-managers). 


© National Industries, inc. 

Aug. 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 50,000 common. Price—$6. Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, inventory and operating ex- 
penses. Office—1622 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Under- 
writer—Mayo & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


% National Instrument Laboratories, Inc. 

Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 capital shares. Price— 
$3. Business—The manufacture of precision instruments. 
Office—828 Evarts St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. Un- 
derwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., N. Y. 


® National Semiconductor Corp. (10/2-6) 

May 11, 1961 filed 75,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The design, 
development, manufacture and sale of quality transistors 
for military and industrial use. Proceeds — For new 
equipment, plant expansion, working capital, and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Mallory Plaza Bldg., Dan- 
bury, Conn. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., N. Y. C. 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis (mgr.). 


National Te!-Tronics Corp. 
Sept. 11, 1961 filed 133,000 common. Price—$3. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic components. Proceeds— 
For repayment of a loan, expansion, new products, work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—52 
St. Casimer Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Frank 
Karasik & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


Natpac Inc. (10/25) 

July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$4.75. 
Business—The processing of meat and frozen food prod- 
ucts; the financing, sale and servicing of home food 
freezers, and the operation of a supermarket. Proceeds 
—For consumer time payments, expansion, and working 
capital. Office — 93-25 Rockaway Blvd., Ozone Park, 
N. Y. Underwriters—William, David & Motti, Inc., and 
Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., Inc., New York. 


% New England Power Co. (10/25) 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series I, due Nov. 1, 1991. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of short-term loans and construction. Office—441 Stuart 
St., Boston. Underwriter— (Competitive). Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.-Blair & Co. (jointly); Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.-Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.-White, Weld & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers. Bids—-Expected Oct. 25 at 11 
a.m. (EDST) at the company’’s office. Information Meet- 
ing—Oct. 23 at 2 p.m. (EDST) at the company’s office. 


® New Era Mining Co. (10/2) 

July 5, 1961 filed 800,000 common shares. Price—50c. 
Proceeds—For equipment, working capital, repayment 
of debt and reserves. Office—9635 W. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Underwriter — Bullock Securities Co., Cheyenne, 


Wyo. (mgr.). 

New West Land Corp. 
June 30, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 200,000 common shares (par 
$1). Pricee—$1.50. Proceeds—For repayment of notes and 
acquisition “of real-estate interests. Office—3252 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter — Barret, Fitch, 
North & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Nissen Trampoline Co. 
May 4, 1961 (letter of notification) 9,400 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—At the market. Proceeds— 
For the selling stockholders. Office—930 27th Ave., S.W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Underwriter — Yates, Heitner & 
Woods, St. Louis, Mo. Note—This issue has been tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Nitrogen Oil Well Service Co. 

May 22, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Prices—$10 per share for 51,000 shares to be offered to 
Big Three Welding Company; $10 per share for not 
less than 24,500 shares to be offered to holders (other 
than Big Three) of the outstanding common on the basis 
of one new share for each 1% shares held; and $10.60 
per any unsubscribed shares. Business—The company 
furnishes high pressure nitrogen to the oil and gas 
industry. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, in- 
cludir.g $880,000 for the purchase of 20 additional liquid 
nitrcgen high pressure pumping units. Office—3602 W. 
llth St., Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Underwood, 
Neuhaus & Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 


%* North American Acceptance Corp. 

Sept. 18, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$8.50. Busi- 
ness—Automobile retail sales financing. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—66 East South Water St., Chi- 
cago. Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, N. Y. 


North Carolina Natural Gas Corp. 
Aug. 17, 1961 filed $2,250,000 of convertible second mort- 
gage pipeline bonds due 1981. Price — By amendment. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans, working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — Grace Fittman 
Bldg., Fayetteville, N. C. Underwriters—To be named. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. (10/3) 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed $20,253,300 of convertible debentures 
due Oct. 18, 1976 to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 44 
common held of record Sept. 29, with rights to expire 
Oct. 18. Price—At par. Proceeds—For working capital 
and construction. Office—5265 Hohman Ave., Hammond, 
Ind. Underwriter — (Competitive). Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); Dean Witter & Co., Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and American Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected Oct. 3 at 11 a.m. (CDST) 
at office of Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. (Room 5A), 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. (10/17) 
Sept. 8, 1961, filed 435,000 common to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of one for each 20 
held of record Oct. 17, with rights to expire Oct. 31. 
Price—By amendment. Proeeeds—For the repayment of 
debt, and construction. Office—2223 Dodge St., Omaha, 
Neb. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


è Nuciear Corp. of America (10/16-20) 

Aug. 11, 1961 filed 536,280 outstanding shares of capital 
stock to be offered publicly and $2,087,800 of 542% con- 
vertible subordinated debentures due 1976 to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders on the basis of $100 
of debentures for each 300 shares held. Price—(Stock) 
By amendment. (Debentures) At par. Business—The 
refining of rare earths and the manufacture of radiation 
instruments and vacuum tubes. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of loans and working capital. Office—3540 W. 
Osborn Road, Phoenix. Underwriter — Bear, Stearns & 
Co., New York (managing). 


% Nutri-Laboratories, Inc. 

Sept. 14, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$5. Business 
—The manufacture and distribution of animal foods and 
dog products. Proceeds — For marketing of ‘Doctor's 
Choice” brand, working capital and operating expenses. 
Office—1511 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—Hirschel & Co., Silver Spring, Md. 


© Occidental Petroleum Corp. 

June 29, 1961 filed $3,962,500 of subordinated convertible 
debentures due 1976 being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 100 shares held of 
record Sept. 15, with rights to expire Oct. 3. Price— 
At par. Business—The acquiring and developing of oil 
and gas properties. Proceeds—For exploration and de- 
velopment of oil leases and working capital. Office— 
8255 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. Underwriter—None. 


® Oceanic Instruments, Inc. 

Aug. 24, 1961 filed 140,000 common. Price—$1. Business 
—The company plans to manufacture scientific marine 
instruments and provide consultation services. Proceeds 
—For organizational expenses and purchase of equip- 
ment. Office—1515 Norton Bldg., Seattle. Underwriter— 
Globus, Inc., N. Y. Offering—Expected in late October. 


è Gkiahoma Cement Co. 

Sept. 7, 1961 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due 1976 (with attached 10-year warrants to purchase 
5,000 common). Price—By amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of portland cement. Proceeds—For con- 
strugction and working capital. Office—First National 
Bank Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering — Ex- 
pected in mid-November. 


Old Empire, Inc. (10/2-6) 

May 1, 1961. filed $800,000. of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1971. Price — At par. Business — The 
manufacture, packaging and distribution of cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals and household, chemical and industrial 
specialties. Proceeds—For the repayment of bank loans, 
property improvements and working capital. Office— 
865 Mt. Prospect Avenue, Newark, N. J. Underwriter— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New York City. 
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® Olson Co. of Sarasota, Inc. (9/25) 

April 26, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 59,000 common snares (par $1). 
Price—$5. Business—The manufacture of marine sup- 
plies and electronic equipment. Proceeds—To repay loans, 
purchase raw materials and equipment and increase 
working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2430, Sarasota, Fla. 
Underwriter—Jay Morton & Co., Inc., Sarasota (mgr.). 


Olympia Mines, Inc. 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed 300,000 capital shares. Price—$1.35. 
Business—The exploration and development of mines. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—44 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — Gaumont Corp., Ltd. 
Toronto. 


Orbit Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 125,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business — Research, development, engineering and 
manufacturing in the telephone, electronics and related 
fields. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, and equip- 
ment. Office—213 Mill St., N. E., Vienna, Va. Under- 
writer—Hodgdon & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Orbit Instrument Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 100,000 capital shares. Price—$4. Busi- 
ness — The production of miniature precision electro- 
mechanical components. Proceeds—For new equipment, 
products, expansion and repayment of loans. Office—131 
Elaine Way, Syosset, N. Y. Underwriter—Hardy & Co. 
N. Y. C. (mgr.). 
® Originala Inc. 
Aug, 29, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—$9.25. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of women’s coats. Proceeds—For 
the selling stockholders. Office—512 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Underwriters — Globus, Inc., and Divine & Fishman, 
Inc., N. Y. Offering—Expected in mid-November. 


Orion Electronics Corp. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$3.50. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of precision electronic sub-sys- 
tems for the generation, detection and control of fre- 
quencies up through the microwave region. Proceeds—- 
For expansion, equipment and working capital. Address 
—Tuckahoe, N. Y. Underwriter—A. D. Gilhart & Co. 
Inc., N, Y. C. 
® Osrow Products Co., Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 28, 1961 (‘““‘Reg. A”) 60,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$5. Business—The manufacture of car 
and window washing equipment. Proceeds—For working 
capital, research and development, new products and 
general corporate purposes. Office—115 Hazel Street, 
Glen Cove, L. I. N. Y. Underwriter—General Securi- 
ties Co., Inc., New York. 
% Oz Publishing Corp. 
Sept. 15, 1961 filed 140,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business — “The design, production and sale of 
greeting cards. Proceeds — For the repayment of debt, 
installation ‘of additional equipment, modernization of a 
department and working capital. Office—156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Laren Co., N. Y. 
© Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (9/26) 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed $60,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds series GG due 1993. Proceeds—For con- 
struction. Office—245 Market St., San Francisco. Under- 
writers—(Competitive) Probable bidders: First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (jointly) and Blyth 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. Bids—Sept. 26 11:30 am. (EDST). 


© Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 17,459,490 outstanding common (par 
$11) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent. Each share- 
holder of the latter firm was given an assignable 
warrant evidencing the right to purchase the stock on 
the basis of one right for each common held and seven 
rights for each preferred held. The record date is 
Sept, 20 and the rights expiration date Oct. 20. Price— 
Six rights plus $16 per share. Business—The company 
furnishes telephone service in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho. Proceeds—For the selling stockholder— 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. Office—1200 Third 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—None. 
* Pacific Nutrient & Chemical Co. 
Sept. 15, 1961 filed 120,000 common, Price—$4, Business 
—The manufacture and sale of chemical fertilizers, ani- 
mal nutrients, crop seeds, insecticides, etc. Proceeds— 
For additional equipment, a new plant and working 
capital. Office — North Oak and Hazel St., Burlington, 
Wash. Underwriter—Joseph Nadler & Co., N. Y. 
®@ Pacific States Steel Corp. 
June 21, 1961 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents) to be sold by stockholders. Price— 
$6. Business—The manufacture of steel products. Pro- 
ceeds—For the selling stockholder. Office—35124 Alva- 
rado-Niles Road, Union City, Calif. Underwriters—First 
California Co., Inc., and Schwabacher & Co., San Fran- 
cisco (mgr.). Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 

Pakco Management & Development Co. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 310,000 common. Price—$11. Business 
—tThe large scale production of blueberries, cranberries, 
etc. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, property im- 
provements and general corporate purposes. Office—104 
Bellevue Ave., Hammonton, N. J. Underwriter—W ood- 
cock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Philadelphia (mgr.). 

Palmetto Pulp & Paper Corp. s 
June 28, 1961 filed 1,000,000 common shares. Price— 
$3.45. Business—The growth of timber. Proceeds—Fot 
working capital and the possible purchase of a mill. 
Address—P. O. Box 199, Orangeburg, S. C. Underwriter 
—Stone & Co., N. Y. 
@ Pan-Alaska Fisheries, Inc. 3 
July 26, 1961 filed 120,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The processing of Alaska king 
crab. Proceeds—For acquisition of fishing boats, equip- 
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ment and working capital. Office—Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle. Underwriter—Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected early November. 


Panoramic Electronics, Inc. (10/2-6) 

Aug. 17, 1961 filed 120,000 common shares, of which 
90,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
30,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of electronic test measure- 
ment and monitoring instruments. Proceeds—For acqui- 
sition of property and construction of a new plant, labo- 
ratory, equipment and working capital. Office—520 S. 
Fulton Ave., Mount Vernon, New York. Underwriter— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York (managing). 


Paradynamics Inc. 
Sept. 5, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price—$3. 
Business—The company will produce micro-wave test 
equipment and components. Proceeds—For equipment, 
advertising, research and development and working capi- 
tal. Office—Urban Ave., Westbury, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Karen Securities Corp., N. Y. 


Paragon Pre-Cut Homes, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year sinking fund 
debentures due 1976 (with warrants attached) and 100,- 
000 common to be offered in 10,000 units each consist- 
ing of 10 common and $100 of debentures. Price—By 
amendment, Business—The packaging and direct sale of 
precut home building materials. For repay- 
ment of loans and working eapital. Offiee—499 Jericho 
Turnpike, Mineola, N.. Y. Underwriter—L. F. Rothschild 
& Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 
@è Pargas, Inc. 
Aug. 3, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares, of which 75,- 
000 will be sold by the company and 75,000 by a stock- 
holder. Price—By amendment. Business — The sale of 
liquified petroleum gas and equipment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Waldorf, Md. Un- 
derwriter — Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 
Offering—Imminent. 

Parish (Amos) & Co., Inc. 
June 23, 1961 filed 208,000 outstanding common shares. 
Price—By amendment. Busimess—Business advisors and 
consultants to specialty and department stores. Proceeds 
—For the selling stockholders. Offiee—500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Underwriter—The James Co., New York 


@ Patent Resources, Inc. 
May 24, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Busimess—The com- 
pany was organized in November 1960 to acquire, exploit 
and develop patents, and to assist inventors in develop- 
ing and marketing their inventions, Preeeeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office — 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Underwriters—Darius, Inc., New York (man- 
aging); N. A. Hart & Co., Bayside, N. Y., and E. J 
Roberts & Co., Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Pavelle Corp. (10/16-20) 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—Research and development in the 
field of color photography and the manufacture of com- 
mercial color photographic processing equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion, research and repayment of loans. 
Office—Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York. 


Pellegrino Aggregate Technico, Inc. 
Aug. 10, 1961 filed 130,000 class A common shares. Price 
—$5. Business—The manufacture of building materials. 
Proceeds—For payment of income taxes and loans and 
for working capital. Office—Woodbridge-Carteret Road, 
Port Reading, N. J. Underwriter—Mortimer B. Burnside 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


* Perma Research & Development Co. 

Sept. 1, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 125,000 class B common to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
40 for each common held. Price—$2.40. Business—The 
exploitation of a patent covering an automatic braking 
device for motor vehicles. Office—345 E. Washington 
St., North Attleboro, Mass. Underwriter — Richard C. 
Spangler, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Photo-Animation, Inc. (10/10) 

July 26, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$1.25. 
Business—The manufacture of machines, equipment and 
devices used in the creation of animated motion pic- 
tures. Proceeds—For development of new products, re- 
payment of loans and working capital. Office — 34 S. 
West St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—First Phila- 
delphia Corp., New York. 


@ Photographic Assistance Cerp. (9/26) 

June 27, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price—$1. 
For expansion, equipment and working cap- 

ital. Office—1335 Gordon St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Under- 

a SN Inc., and Harold C. Shore & Co., Inc. 


Pickwick International, Inc. (10/25) 
July 27, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price — $3. 
Business—The distribution of phonograph records. Pro- 
ceeds—For advertising and promotion, merchandising, 
repayment of loans, additional personnel, working cap- 
ital and other corporate purposes. Office — 8-16 43rd 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter-——William, 
David & Motti, Inc., New York. 

Pickwick Recreation Center, Inc. 
April 21, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). per share. Proceeds 
—To pay for construction, working capital and, general 
corporate purposes. Office—921-1001 Riverside Drive, 
Burbank, Calif. Underwriter—Fairman & Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Note—Offering was indefinitely postponed. 


Pictoria! Production Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 149,178 common, of which 25,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 124,178 by stockhold- 
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ers. Price—$10. Business—Research, development and 
production in the field of lenticular optics. Proceeds— 
For construction and equipment. Office—60 Kingsbridge 
Rd., E. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—C. E. Unterberg, 
Towbin Co., N. Y. C (mgr.). 


*% Piedmont Natura! Gas Co., Inc. 

Sept. 14, 1961 filed 126,832 common to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the basis of one for 
each 10 held. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion. Office—523 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., N. Y. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late October. 


Pioneer Astro Industries, Inc. (10/2-6) 

July 27, 1961 filed 150,000 common shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business — The manufacture of precision 
machined components and assemblies for missile guid- 
ance systems. Proceeds — For a new plant, additional 
equipment and working capital. Office—7401 W. Law- 
rence Ave., Chicago. Underwriter—Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., New York (managing). 


è Pittsburgh Steel Co. (11/2) 

Sept. 13, 1961 filed 1,110,617 common to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the basis of 7 for each 
10 held of record about Nov. 2 with rights to expire about 
Nov. 20. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion. Office—1600 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Under- 
writer—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Plasticon Corp. (9/25-29) 

May 8, 1961 filed 665,666 shares of common stock, of 
which 90,666 shares are to be publicly offered, 25,000 
shares are to be offered to Leyghton-Paige Corp., 150,000 
shares are to be offered to Leyghton-Paige stockholders 
on the basis of one Plasticon share for each three 
Leyghton-Paige shares held, and 400,000 shares are to 
be offered to holders of the company’s $1,200,000 of 5% 
promissory notes. Price — $3 per share, in all cases 
Business—The manufacture of large plastic containers. 
Proceeds—To discharge the indebtedness represented by 
Plasticon’s 5% promissory notes, with the balance for 
more equipment and facilities. Office — Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—None. 


@ Playskool Manufacturing Co. (9/25-29) 

Aug. 11, 1961 filed 135,000 common shares, of which 60,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 75,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of toys. Proceeds—For repayment of 
loans. Office—3720 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. Un- 
derwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Plymouth Discount Corp. 
Aug. 28, 1961 (“‘Reg. A’) 100,000 common. Price—$3. 
Business—Consumer sales financing. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of notes and working capital. Office — 2211 
Church Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—M. Posey 
Associates, Ltd., 50 Broadway, N. Y. 


® Polytronic Research, Inc. 
June 7, 1961 filed 193,750 common shares, of which 150,- 
000 will be sold for the company and 43,750 for stock- 
holders. Price—By amendment. Business—Research and 
development, engineering and production of certain 
electronic devices for aircraft, missiles, oscilloscopes, 
electronic vending machines and language teaching ma- 
chines, Proceeds—-For expansion, repayment of debt and 
working capital. Office—7326 Westmore Rd., Rockville, 
Md. Underwriters—Jones, Kreeger & Co., and Balogh & 
Co., Washington, D. C. (managing). 
© Precision Circuits, inc. 
July 20, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 260,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For a new building, 
equipment and working capital. Office—2532-25th Ave., 
S., Minneapolis. Underwriter—Naftalin & Co., Inc., Min- 
neapvlis. Offering—Expected early October. 

Precision Microwave Corp. (10/16-20) 
Aug. 21, 1961 filed 165,000 common shares, of which 
115,000 shares are tọ be offered by the company and 
50,000 shares by stockholders. Price—$10. Business— 
The manufacture of specialized microwave components 
for radar, missiles and communication systems. Proceeds 
—For working capital, inventories and equipment. Office 
—Main Street, Millis, Mass. Underwriter—Peter Morgan 
& Co., New York. 


Preco Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$4. Busi- 
ness—The sale of custom built swimming pools. Proceeds 
—For repayment of loans and working capital. Office— 
203 Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. Underwriter—Dean 
Samitas & Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 
© Premier Albums, Inc. 
July 31, 1961 filed 120,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The manufacture of long-playing stereophonic 
and monaural phonograph records. Proceeds—For acqu}- 
sition of facilities, marketing of new stereophonic records 
and working capital. Office—356 W. 40th St.. New York. 
Underwriter—Gianis & Co., N. Y. Offering—-Expected in 
mid-October. 

President Airlines, Inc. 
June 13, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 class A common shares 
(par one cent). Price—$2. Business—<Air transportation 
of passengers and cargo. Proceeds—For payment of cur- 
rent liabilities and taxes; payment of balance on CAB 
certificate and working capital. Office — 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. Underwriter—Conti- 
nental Bond & Share Corp., Maplewood, N. J. 

Prevor-Mayrsohn International, Inc. 
July 31, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 80,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3.75. Business—Export, import, broker- 
age and wholesale marketing of fruits, vegetables and 
poultry. Proceeds—For expansion, sales promotion, ad- 
vances to growers, working capital and general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—99 Hudson Street, New York. 
Underwriter—J. J. Krieger & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Pride Industries, Inc. 4 : 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 75,000 common. Price—$5. Business 
—The sale of pet foods. Proceeds—For inventory, repay- 
ment of a loan, machinery, new products, advertising, 
sales promotion, and working capital. Office—4408 Fair- 
mount Ave., Philadelphia. Underwriter—Steven Invest- 
ment Corp., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

è Producing Properties, Inc. : 

Aug. 17, 1961 filed 600,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The acquisition and operation of 
oil properties. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
35th floor Southland Center, Dallas. Underwriter— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). Note—This regis- 
tration will be withdrawn. 

® Product Research of Rhode Island, Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 28, 1961 filed 330,000 common shares.. Pricee—$2.U5. 
Business — The manufacture of vinyl plastic products 
used in the automotive, marine and household fields. 
Proceeds—For repayment of debt, new equipment and 
working capital. Office — 184 Woonasquatucket Avenue, 
Nort Providence, R. I. Underwriter—Continental Bond 
& Share Corp., Maplewood, N. J. Offering—Expected in 
late October. 

Progressitron Corp. 

June 9, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—Manufacturers of electronic, 
electro mechanical and mechanical devices. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes, Office—14-25 128th St., 
College Point, N. Y. Underwriter—Netherlands Securi- 
ties Co., New York. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado (10/2) 

Aug. 25, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due 1991. Office—900 15th St., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writers— (Competitive). Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc., and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Ine., and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and First Boston Corp. (jointly). Bids—Oct. 2, 
1961, 11:30 a.m. (EDST) at the office of Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 54 Liberty St. (6th fl.), N. Y. Informa- 
tion Meeting—Sept. 28, 10 a.m. (EDST) at above office 
of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. (Mezzanine B). 

Publishers Co., Inc. 

Aug. 29, 1961 filed $1,200,000 of 6% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures due 1967. Price—At par. Business—- 
The publishing of books. Proceeds—For redemption of 
outstanding 12% debentures due 1965 and for expansion. 





Office—1106 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Underwriter—Roth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


@® Publishers Vending Services, Inc. 
July 3, 1961 filed $6uvU,000 of 542% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1971; 120,000 common shares 
which underlie 2-year first warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share, and 120,000 common shares which underlie 
5-year second warrants, exercisable at $10 per share. 
The securities are to be offered for public sale in units 
of one $100 debenture, 20 first warrants and 20 second 
warrants. Price—$100 per unit. Business—The design, 
manufacture, sale and leasing of coin-operated vending 
machines for magazines, newspapers and paperback 
books. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and the manufacture of new ma- 
chines. Office—1201 South Clover Drive, Minneapolis. 
Underwriter—D. H. Blair & Co., New York. 
á Puerto Rico Capital Corp. 
Sept. 13, 1961 filed 750,000 common. Price—$10. Business 
—A small business investment company. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Address—San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Underwriter—Hill, Darlington & Grimm, N. Y. 
(mgr.). 
® Rabin-Winters Corp. 
June 19, 1961 filed 180,000 common shares of which 80,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 100,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Busi- 
ness—The manufactuer of pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
lighter fluid and related items. Proceeds—-To repay 
loans and for working capital. Offiee—700 N. Sepul- 
veda Blvd., El Segundo, Calif. Underwriter — To be 
named. 

Ragen Precision Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business — The manufacture of precision parts, 
components, assemblies and subassemblies for the busi- 
ness machine, electronic and aircraft industries. Proceeds 
For equipment, repayment of loans and general corpo- 
rate purposes. Offiee—9 Porette Ave., North Arlington, 
N.J. Underwriter—Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., N.Y. (mgr.). 


è Raymond Engineering Laboratory, inc. 
(9/25-29) 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares, of which 50,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 50,000 
shares by stockholders. Pricee—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of timing devices, accelerometers 
and related equipment for missiles, satellites and space 
vehicles. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, equipment, 
and working capital. Officee—Smith Street, Middletown, 
Conn. Underwriter— Lee Higginson Corp., New York 
(mgr.). 
© Rea! Properties Corp. of America 
July 25, 1961 filed 365,000 class A shares. Price—$10. 
Business—-A real estate investment company. Office— 
1451 Broadway, New York. Underwriter—Stanley Heller 
& Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). Offering—Expected early Oct. 
Reaitone Electronics Corp. (11/13-17) 
Aug. 16, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business —- The marketing of transistorized radios and 
related equipment. Proceeds—Repayment of loans and 
general corporate purposes. Office—71 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Underwriter — Lieberbai:m & Co., New York 
(mgr.). Offering—Expected in early October. 
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è Recreation Associates, Inc. 

Aug. 14, 1961 filed 100,000 class A common. Price—$3. 
Business—The operation of a bowling center. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—8905 Columbia Pike, Falls 
Church, Va. Underwriter—None. 

Red Rope Stationery Industries, Inc. 

Aug. 23, 1961 filed 160,000 common. Price—$3.50. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of stationery supplies. Proceeds 
—For working capital, equipment, expansion and repay- 
ment of debt. Office—70 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—George, O’Neill & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 


Red Wing Fiberglass Products, Inc. 
July 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 260,000 common shares (par 25 
cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For repayment of debt, 
building improvements, equipment, research and devel- 
opment, and working capital. Office—Industrial Park, 
Red Wing, Minn. Underwsiter—York & Mavroulis, Minn. 


Redman Manufacturing & Engineering Co. 
Aug. 9, 1961 filed 70,000 common shares, of which 35,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 35,000 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of moulds used by the plastic and 
container and packaging industry. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of loans, equipment, working capital and a new 
plant. Office—1630 Oakland, Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—stern Brothers & Co., Kansas City, Mo. (mgr.) 


@ Reeves Breadcasting & Development Corp. 
June 16, 1961 filed $2,5Uu,00U ot convertibie debentures. 
Price—At par. Business—The operation of TV stations 
and recording studios and the development of real estate 
properties in North Carolina. Proceeds—For expansion. 
the repayment of loans, for working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office—304 E 44th St., New York 
Underwriter—Laird & Co.,Corp., Wilmington, Del. (mgr.) 
Rega! Homes, Inc. 

Aug. 15, 1961 filed 51,000 capital shares. Price—$12. 
Business—For construction and sale of “shell” homes 
and mortgage financing. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Address—Hopkinsville, Ky. Underwriter—J. J. B. Hil- 
liard & Sons, Louisville. 


è Reker Simmons Research Inc. 
May 8, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
$6 per share. Business—The research and development 
of processes in the field of surface and biochemistry 
Proceeds—For plant construction, equipment, research 
and development, sales promotion and working capital 
Officc—545 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn. Underwriter 
—McLaughlin, Kaufmann & Co. (mgr.). Offering—Ex- 
pected in November. i 
® Rexach Construction Co., Inc. 
July 28, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 64% sinking fund de- 
bentures (with warrants) due 1976 and 105,000 outstand- 
ing common shares. Price—By amendment. Business— 
The construction of highways, buildings and homes. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of a loan, purchase of stock in 
Puerto Rico Aggregates Co., and working capital. Ad- 
dress—San Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriters — P. W. 
Brooks & Co., Inc., New York and CIA Financiera de 
Inversiones, Inc., San Juan (mgr.). Offering—Expected 
mid-October. 

Riverview ASC, Inc. (10/2-6) 
May 18, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares. Price 
—$3. Business—Real estate and utility development in 
Florida. Proceeds — For expansion. Office — 2823 So. 
Washington Ave., Titusville, Fla. Underwriter—Albion 
Securities Co., Inc., New York. 

Ro Ko, Inc. (10/16) 
Aug. 7, 1961 filed 120,000 class A common shares. Price 
—$5. Business—The manufacture of stuffed toys. Pro- 
ceeds—For down payments on the purchase of buildings, 
equipment and expansion. Office—3115 E. 12th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Underwriters—Midland Securities Co., Inc.. 
and George K. Baum & Co., Kansas City, Mo. (mgr.) 


è Robins Industries Corp. 

July 27, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$2.50. 
Business—The manufacture of products in the electronic 
sound and recording field. Proceeds—For repayment of a 
loan, moving expenses, research and development, tool- 
ing, advertising and working capital. Office — 36-27 
Prince St.. Flushing, N.Y. Underwriter—Carroll Co., N.Y, 
Offering—Expected early October. 

® Rodney Metals, Inc. (10/16-20) 

June 30, 1961 filed 140,000 common shares. Price—$10 
Proceeds — For the repayment of debt and other cor- 
porate purposes. Office—261 Fifth Ave., New York. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.) 


Roph Associates, Inc. 
Aug. 10, 1961 (‘‘Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par five 
cents). Price—$4. Business—The sale of freezers and 
food plans. Proceeds—For inventory, a food dept, adver- 
tising and promotion and general corporate purposes. 
Office—300 Northern Boulevard, Great Neck, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—David Barnes & Co., Inc., New York. 


© Ross Products, Inc. 

July 14, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 
100,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
100,000 shares by the stockholders. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The importing and distributing of gen- 
eral merchandise. Proceeds—For repayment of debt, 
expansion and general corporate purposes. Office—1107 
Broadway, New York. Underwriters—Blair & Co. and 
F. L. Rossman & Co., N. Y. Offerirg—Imminent. 

Royal Land & Development Corp. (11/13-17) 
Aug. 2, 1961 filed 2,000,000 class A common shares. Price 
—$1. Business — General real estate and construction. 
Proceeds—For construction and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—400 Stanley Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Lieberbaum & Co., New York (managing). 

* Roziiďa Laboratories, Inc. 





Sept. 18, 1961 filed 90,000 class A capital shares. Price 


-$3. Business—The manufacture and sale of organic 
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chemicals to industrial and commercial users. Proceeds 
—For expansion and working capital. Office—814 Mad- 
ison St., Hoboken, N. J. Unaerwriters—State Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. and Bayes, Rose & Co., N. Y. 


S. O. S. Photo-Cine-Optics, Inc. 
June 29, 1961 filed $50,000 of 6% subordinated deben- 
tures due 1969 and 50,000 common shares to be offered 
in units consisting of $10 of debentures and 10 common 
shares. Price—$4U per unit. Business—The manufactur- 
ing, renting and distributing of motion picture and tele- 
vision production equipment. Proceeds—For new equip- 
ment, advertising, research and development, working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Office—602 W. 
52nd St., New York. Underwriter — William, David & 
Motti, Inc., New York. Offering—Sometime in October. 


Sav-Mor Oil Corp. (10/16) 
July 5, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 92,000 common shares (par one 
cent). Price—$2.5v. Business—Wholesale distribution of 
gasoline and oil to service stations. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion. Office—151 Birchwood Park Dr., Jericho, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Armstrong & Co., Inc., New York. 


eè Save-Tax Club, Inc. 

July 6, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$2. Business—A plan to stimulate retail 
merchandising in New York City. Retail establishments 
who join the plan will give 3% discounts to members 
of the Save-Tax Club. Proceeds—For salaries to sales- 
men, advertising, public relations, additional employees, 
and working capital. Office—135 W. 52nd St., New York. 
Underwriter—B. G. Harris & Cc., Inc., N. Y. Offering— 
Expected early October. 


Saxton Products, Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 80,000 common. Price—$3.75. 
Business—The manufacture of wires and cables. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of indebtedness, equipment, ad- 
vertising, inventory and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—4320-26 Park Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Stern, Zeiff & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


% Seashore Food Proaucts, Inc. 

Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A’’) 75,000 common. Price — $4. 
Business—The manufacturing and processing of assorted 
food products, Office—13480 Cairo Lane, Opa Locka, 
Fla. Underwriter—Ehrlich, Irwin & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


® Second Financial, Inc. (9/22) 

June 20, 1961 filed 100,000 common shares. Price—$3. 
Business — The purchase of notes, mortgages, contracts, 
etc., from Shell Home Builders. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—2740 Apple Valley Road, N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Underwriter—Globus, Inc., New York. 


x Securities Acceptance Corp. 

Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 10,000 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive. Price—At par ($25). Business—A consumer finance 
company. Office—304 S. 18th St., Omaha. Underwriters 
—First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., Storz-Wachob-Bend- 
er Co., Omaha and Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago. 


Seeburg Corp. (9/28) 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 303,812 common shares to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for each five shares held. Price—By amendment. 
Business — The manufacture of coin-operated phono- 
graphs and other vending equipment. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of loans and the financing of receivables and 
inventories, Office—1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago. Under- 
writer—White, Weld & Co., New York (managing). 

Semicon, Inc. (10/2-6) 
June 30, 1961 filed 125,000 class A common shares. Price 
—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of semi- 
conductor devices for military, industrial and commercial] 
use. Proceeds—For equipment, plant expansion and new 
products. Address—Sweetwater Avenue, Bedford, Mass. 
Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York (managing). 


* Share Sce Corp. 

Sepi. 18, 1961 filed 225,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Busine:s—The manufacture and sale of women’s 
shoes. Preceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
Canal and Dow St., Manchester, N. H. Underwriter— 
Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. 


Shasta Minerals & Chemical Co. (10/2) 
April 24, 1961 filed 500,000 shares ot common stock. 
Price—$2.50 per share. Business—Acquisition, develop- 
ment, and exploration of mining properties. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 1406 Walker 
Bank Bldz., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Shaw-Barton, Inc. 
Aug. 15, 1961 filed 100,000 outstanding common shares. 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
calendars and specialty advertising. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholders. Address—Coshocton, Ohio. Under- 
writer—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago (mgr.). 


Shelley Urethane Industries, Inc. 

May 24, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture, converting and distribution of urethane foam 
products to industry. Proceeds— For expansion, new 
equipment, repayment of debt, and working capital. Of- 
fice—4542 East Dunham St., City of Commerce, Calif. 
Underwriter — Garat & Polonitza, Inc., Los Angeles 
(managing). Note—This company plans to change its 
name to Urethane Industries International Inc. Offering 
—Expected in October. 

% Siconor Mines Ltd. 

Sept. 18, 1961 filed 250,000 common. Priee—-By amend- 
ment. Business—The exploratory search for silver in 
northern Ontario. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—62 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Canada. 
Underwriter—None. 

Sierra Capital Co. 

Sept. 5, 1961 filed 1,000,000 capital shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—A small business investment com- 
pany. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
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—105 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Underwriter—C. 
E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., N. Y. 
Site-Fab, Inc. 

Aug. 21, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common (par 10e). 
Price—$3. Proceeds—For purchase and improvement of 
land, promotion and development and working capital. 
Office—901 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwri.er— 
H. P. Black & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Sma}! Business Investment Co. of New York, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 875,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business— A small business invesiment 
company. Proceeds—For investment in and loans to 
small business. Office—40 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Southern Diversified Industries, Inc. 

Aug. 8, 1961 filed 250,000 common shares. Priee—$5.50. 
Business — The purchase, inventorying and wholesale 
distribution of roofing materials, sheet metal products 
and heating and air conditioning accessories. Preceeds— 
For repayment of debt, purchase of merchandise and 
operating expenses. Office — 3690 Northwest 62nd St. 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Netherlands Securities Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Southern Growth Industries, Inc. 
June 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common suares. Price—$6. 
Business—A small business investment company. Pre- 
ceeds—For investment. Office—Poinsett Hotel Building, 
Greenville, S. C. Underwriter—Capital Securities Corp., 
Greenville, S. C. 


© Southern Realty & Utilities Corp. (9/25-29) 
May 26, 1961 filed $3,140,000 of 6% convertibie deben- 
tures due 1976, with warrants to purchase 31,400 common 
shares, to be offered for public sale in units of $500 of 
debentures and warrants for five common shares. Price 
—At 100% of principal amount. Business—-The develop- 
ment of unimproved land in Florida. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of debt, the development of property, work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Office—1674 
Meridian Avenue, Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriters — 
Hirsch & Co., and Lee Higginson Corp., both of New 
York City (managing). 


* Southern Syndicate, Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1961 filed 300,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—Real estate investment. Preoceeds—For 
repayment of loans and working capital. Offiee—2501 
Bank of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta. Underwriter—Johnson, 
Lane, Space Corp., Savannah. 

Southwestern Research & Development Co. 

(10/10) 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed 600,000 common. Price—$10. Business 
—A business investment company. Proceeds — for in- 
vestments. Office—1101 N. First St., Phoenix. Under- 
writer—Wilson, Johnson & Higgins, San Francisco (mgr). 
x Space Age Materiais Corp. (SAMCO) 
Sept. 19, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price—$3. 
Business—The manufacture of high temperature mate- 
rials for the space, nuclear and missile fields, and com- 
ponents used in the communications field. Proceeds— 
For equipment, research and development, and working 
capital. Office—31-26 Greenpoint Avenue, Long Is'and 
City, N. Y. Underwriter—Manufacturers Securities Corp., 
New York. 


Spectron, Inc. (9/25-29) 
June 9, 1961 filed 83,750 class A common shares (par 10 
cents). Priee—$4.50. Business—The design, development 
and manufacture of electronic systems, instruments and 
equipment, including microwave, radar and underwater 
communication devices. Proeeeds — For purchase of 
equipment, plant expansion, patent development and 
general corporate purposes. Office—812 Ainsley Bldg., 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Hampstead Investing Corp., 
New York (managing). 

Star Homes, Inc. 
June 28, 1961 filed $500,000 7% subordinated debentures 
due 1971 and 200,000 common shares to be offered in 
units, each unit consisting of $50 of debentures and 20 
common shares. Price—$100 per unit. Business—The 
construction and sale of shell homes. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of loans, advances to a subsidiary, establish- 
ment ot branch sales offices and working capital. Office 
—336 S. Salisbury Street, Raleigh, N. C. Underwriter— 
D. E. Liederman & Co., Inc.. New York (managing). 
è Star industries, Inc. (10/16-20) 
Aug. 23, 1961 filed 415,576 class A, of which 103,894 are 
to be offered by the company and 311,682 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Business—A wholesale liquor 
distributor. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and work- 
ing capital. Office—31-10 48th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. and H. Hentz 
& Co. (co-mgrs.). 
è Sterile Medical Products, Inc. e 
Aug. 29, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 120,000 common. Price—$2.50. 
Business—The manufacture and sharpening of scalpels. 
Proceeds—For expansion and the manufacture of scal- 
pels. Office—434 Buckelew Ave., Jamesburg, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Louis R. Dreyling & Co., Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
è Sterling Electronics, Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 24, 1961 filed 125,200 common shares, of which 
82,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 43,- 
200 shares by stockholders. Business—-The distribution 
of electronic parts and equipment. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of loans and working capital. Office—1616 Mc- 
Kinley, Houston, Texas.. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & 
Co., New York (managing). 

Sterling Extruder Corp. 
Sept. 12, 1961 filed 90,000 common, of which 20,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 70,000 by the stock- 
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holders. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of plastic extrusion machinery and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—1537 W. 
Elizabeth Ave., Linden, N. J. Underwriter — Marron, 
Sloss & Co., N. Y. 


Sterling Seal Co. 

Aug. 2, 1961 filed 112,300 common shares of which 20,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 92,300 
shares by the stockholders. Price—By amendment. Busi- 
ness—The design, lithographing and stamping of metal 
caps or closures for containers. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—316 W. 16th St., Erie, Pa. Underwriters— 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland and Walston & Co., 
Inc., New York (managing). 


Stouffer Corp. 

Sept. 8, 1961 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due Oct. 1, 1981. Price— By amendment. 
Business—The operation of a restaurant chain, the sale 
of trozen prepared foods and the furnishing of manage- 
ment food service to large organizations. Proceeds— 
For the prepayment of debt, expansion, and working 
capital. Office—1375 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. Underwrii- 
ers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., N. Y., 
and Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland. Note—The com- 
pany plans to change its name to Stouffer Foods Corp., 
in early October. 


Superior Industries Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 125,000 common. Price—$4. Business 
—The manufacture of folding pool tables, table tennis 
tables and related accessories. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office—520 Coster St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Underwriter—-Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc., N.Y. (mgr.). 


© Supronics Corp. (10/16-20) 

May 29, 1961 filed 90,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany is engaged in the distribution of wholesale elec- 
trical equipment and supplies. Proceeds — For the re- 
payment of bank loans and other corporate purposes. 
Office—224 Washington St., Perth Amboy, N. J. Under- 
writers—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., and Standard Secu- 
tities Corp., both of New York City and Bruno- 
Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Susan Crane Packaging, Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of gift wrap, packag- 
ing materials and greeting cards. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of loans, expansion, working. capital and general 


corporate purposes. Office—8107 Chancellor Row, Dallas.. 


Underwriter—C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., N. Y. C. 


* Swift Homes, Inc. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 240,000 common, of which 80,000 
will be sold by the company and 160,000 by stockhold- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture, 
sale and financing of factory-built homes. Proceeds—To 
expand credit sales and open new sales offices. Address 
—1 Chicago Ave., Elizabeth, Pa, Underwriter—Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., N. Y. 


Swingline Inc. 
June 14, 1961 filed 200,000 outstanding class A common 
shares. Price—By amendment. Business—The manufac- 
ture of stapling machines. Proceeds — For the selling 
stockholders. Office—32-00 Skillman Ave., Long Island 
City, New York. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York (mgr.). Offering—Sometime in Oct. 


® Taddeo Construction & Leasing Corp. 

March 31, 1961 filed 320,000 common. Price—$5. Busi- 
ness—The construction of bowling centers. Proceeds— 
For construction and working capital. Office—873 Mer- 
chants Rd., Rochester, N. Y. Underwriters—N. A. Hart & 
Co., and Darius, Inc. (co-mgrs.). Nete—This company 
was formerly named Taddeo Bowling & Leasing Corp. 


Tasty Baking Co. 
Aug. 31, 1961 filed 100,000 class A common (non-voting). 
Price—By amendment. Business—The manufacture of 
packaged bakery products. Proceeds — For the selling 
stockholders. Office—2801 Hunting Park Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 


Tax-Exempt Public Bond Trust Fund, Series 2 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed $10,000,000 (100,000 units) ownership 
certificates. Price—To be filed by amendment. Business 
—The fund will invest in interest bearing obligations of 
states, counties, municipalities and territories of the 
U. S., and political subdivisions thereof which are be- 
lieved to be exempted from Federal income taxes. Pro- 
ceeds— For investment, Office — 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. Sponsor—John Nuveen & Co., Chicago. 


% Tech-Aerofoam Products, Inc. 

Sept. 7, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price — $3. 
Business—The purchasing and fabricating of foam rub- 
ber products. Office—5601 N. W. 35th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Underwriter—Cacchione & Smith, Inc., N. Y, 


Technifoam Corp. (10/2-6) 
Aug. 14, 1961 filed 110,000 common shares. Price—$8. 
Business—The manufacture of machinery for producing 
polyurethane foam. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, 
equipment, foreign investments and working capital. 
Office — 717 Fifth Avenue, New York. Underwriter — 
Stearns & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


Techno-Vending Corp. (9/29) 

June 9, 1961 (“Reg. A”)100,000 class A common shares 
(par one cent). Price—$3. Business—The manufacture 
of coin-operated vending machines. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of loans; sales promotion and advertising; ex- 
pansion; purchase of raw materials; research and devel- 
opment, and working capital. Offiee—599 Tenth Avenue, 
New York. Underwriter—International Services Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 
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® Telecredit, inc. 

July 24, 1961 filed 155,000 common shares. Price—$1. 
Business—The development of high-speed electronic data 
processing systems. Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses, establishment of service centers and reserves. 
Office—100 W. 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Under- 
writer—Globus, Inc., N, Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected 
in late October. 


® TelePrompTer Corp. (10/2-6) 

July 6, 1961 filed $5,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1976. Price—By amendment. Business— 
The manufacture of communication systems and equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For repayment of loans and working 
capital. Office—50 W. 44th St., New York. Underwriter 
—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York (managing). 


Teleregister Corp. 
Sept. 1, 1961 filed 280,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The furnishing of data processing, dis- 
semination and display services. Proceeds—For the sell- 
ing stockholders. Office—445 Fairfield Ave., Stamford. 
Underwriter—Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


® Teieviso Corp. 

Aug. 8, 1961 filed 97,400 common shares, of which 60,000 
shares are to be offered by the company and 37,400 
shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic and electro-mechanical 
apparatus used as ground to air aids to aircraft naviga- 
tion. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, purchase of a 
plant and working capital. Office — Wheeling & Ex- 
change Roads, Wheeling, Ill. Underwriter—Kalman & 
Co., st. Paul (mgr.). Note—This registration was with- 
drawn. 

© Templet Industries Inc. 

June 2, 1961 (““Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 25 
cents). Price—$3. Business—Licenses patents to die- 
makers and metal parts manufacturers. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office— 
701 Atkins Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Underwriter—Levien, 
Greenwald & Co., N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 


® Terry Industries, Inc. (9/25) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 1,728,337 shares of common stock of 
which 557,333 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 1,171,004 shares, represent- 
ing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. Price—For the company’s 
shares, to be related to A.S.E. prices at time of the 
offering. For the stockholders’ shares, the price will be 
supplied by amendment. Business — The company, for- 
meriy’ Sentry Corp., is primarily a general contractor for 
heavy construction projects. Proceeds—The proceeds of 
the first 12,000 shares will go to Netherlands Trading Co. 
The balance of the proceeds will be used to pay past 
due legal and accounting bills, to reduce current indebt- 
edness, and for working capital. Office—11-11 34th Ave., 
Long Island City, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter — (For the 
company’s shares only) Greenfield & Co., Inc., N. Y.C. 


Texas Gas Producing Co. 
Sept. 5, 1961 filed $315,000 of 512% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures due 1973 and 10,500 common to be 
offered in units of $90 of debentures and three common 
shares, Price—By amendment. Business—The production 
of crude oil and natural gas. Proceeds—For repayment 
of notes, working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—731 Meadows Bldg., Dallas. Underwriter— 
Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville. 
® Theil Publication, Inc. (10/2-6) 
July 25, 1961 filed 110,000 common shares. Price—$3. 
Business—The writing and producing of technica: ma- 
terial for industry and Department of Defense. Proceeds 
—For repayment of loans, working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Office—1200 Hempstead Turnpike, 
Franklin Sq., L. I, N. Y. Underwriter—Carter, Berlind, 
Potoma & Weill, N, Y. 
© Thermionix Industries Corp. 
July 27, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$2. Business—The manufacture of a 
flexible heating tape. Proceeds—For construction of a 
machine, research and development, sales engineering 
and working capital. Office —500 Edgewood Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J. Underwriter—D. L. Capas Co., New York. 
Offering—Imminent. 


® Thermo-Chem Corp. (10/23-27) 

June 14, 1961 filed 130,000 common shares. Price—$4.50. 
Business—The manufacture of coatings for fabrics. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay a loan, and purchase equipment, for re- 
search and development, administrative expenses and 
working capital. Office — Noeland Ave., Penndel, Pa. 
Underwriter—Best & Garey Co., Inc.. Washington, D. C. 
® Thermotronics Corp., inc. 

July 10, 1961 (“Reg. A’) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—Research and development 
of electronic and electrical devices, principally an elec- 
tronic water heater. Proceeds—For raw materials, plant 
and equipment, advertising research and development 
and working capital. Office—27 Jericho Turnpike, Mine- 
ola, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—J. B. Coburn Associates, 
Inc., N. Y. Offering—Expected early October. 


® Thoroughbred Enterprises, Inc. 

June 2, 1961 filed 85,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business— The breeding of thoroughbred race horses. 
Proceeds—To purchase land, build a stable, and buy 
additional horses. Office—-8000 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, 
Fla. Underwriter—Sandkuhl & Co., Inc., Newarh, N. J. 
and New York City. 


Thurow Electronics, Inc. 

July 20, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 41,500 class A common shares 
(par $2.50) and 83,000 class B common shares (par $1) 
to be offered in units consisting of one class A and two 
class B common shares. Price—By amendment. Proceeds 
—For repayment of loans and inventory. Office — 121 
S. Water ‘St., Tampa. Underwriter — Miller Securities 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


è Tor Education, Inc. (9/25-29) 

July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 capital shares. Price — By 
amendment. Business—The production of self instruc- 
tional courses and devices. Proceeds—For purchase of 
equipment, new products and other corporate purposes. 
Office—65 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. Underwriter 
—F. L. Rossman & Co., New York (managing). 


Tower Communications Co. 

Aug. 24, 1961 filed 125,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The design, manufacture and erection of 
communications towers. Proceeds — For repayment of 
debt and working capital. Office — 2700 Hawkeye Dr., 
Sioux City, Iowa. Underwriter—C. E. Unterberg, Tow- 
bin Co., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 

Transcontinental Investing Corp. (10/23-27) 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed $10,000,000 of 612 % convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1981. Price—By amendment. 
Business — The operation of hotels, motels, apartment 
buildings and a small business investment company. 
Office—375 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Underwriter—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., N. Y. C. (mgr.). 

Transcontinental Investment Co. 

March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For advances to subsidiaries. Office—278 S. Main 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Continental 
Securities Corp., 627 Continental Bank Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


© Trans-Lux Corp. (11/6-10) 

Aug. 31, 1961 filed 250,000 common, of which 150,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 
100,000 shares by stockholders. Price—By amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of news ticker projection 
equipment. Proceeds — For expansion, repayment of 
loans, new equipment and general corporate purposes. 
Office—625 Madison Ave., N. Y. Underwriter — Bear, 
Stearns & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


@ Transvision Electronics, Inc. (9/25) 

June 29, 1961 filed 140,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The manufacture of specialized 
TV equipment. Proceeds—For expansion, repayment of 
debt and working capital. Office—460 North Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriter—Adams & Peck, N. Y. 


® Tri-Chem, Inc. 

Aug. 16, 1961 filed $350,000 of sinking fund debentures, 
642% series due 1976 and 140,000 common shares to be 
offered in units consisting of $100 of debentures and 
40 common shares. Price—By amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of paints for hobbyists. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of bank loans and working capital. Office—82 
Main St., West Orange, N. J. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). Offering—Expected late Oct. 


® Tri Metal Works, Inc. (9/25-29) 

June 29, 1961 filed 68,000 outstanding common shares to 
be offered by the stockholders. Price—At the market. 
Business — The designing, converting and equipping 
trucks used in sale of ice cream, etc. It also engages in 
the research, design and manufacture of vacuum furn- 
aces, ovens and components in the fabrication of metal 
equipment for the food, pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Of- 
fice—Bennard & Warrington Sts., East Riverton, N. J. 
Underwriter—R. L. Scheinman & Co., N. Y. C. 


Tri-State Displays, Inc. 
July 24, 1961 (“‘Reg. A’) 260,000 common shares (par 
five cents). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—1221 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis. Underwriter 
—Naftalin & Co., Minneapolis. 

Tropical Gas Co., Inc. 
Sept. 8, 1961 filed 135,000 common, to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders on the basis of one share 
for each six common held. Price— By amendment. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of debt, and working capi- 
tal. Office—2151 Le Jeune Rd., Coral Gables, Fla. 
Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., N. Y. (mgr.). 


True Taste Corp. 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business — The installation and operation of plant to 
process frozen concentrated juices in bulk. Preceeds— 
For installation of equipment and working capital. Office 
—1206 Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas. Underwriter— 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas (managing). 
® Turbodyne Corp. 
May 10, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$2 per share. Business — The research, development, 
manufacturing and marketing of space and rocket en- 
gines, and related activities. Proceeds—For research and 
development, and working capital. Office—1346 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
To be named. 
% Ultra Plastics Inc. 
Sept. 19, 1961 filed 150,000 class A common. Price—$4. 
Business—The manufacture of outdoor plastic signs and 
urethane foam. Preceeds—For equipment, repayment of 
debt, inventory, additional personnel, advertising and 
working capital. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., N. Y. 


Union Rock & Materials Corp. (10/19) 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 160,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The company is engaged in the paving 
of roads and the sale of sand, crushed rock and transit- 
mix concrete. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
Office—2800 S. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter 
—William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles (mgr.). 


United Improvement & Investing Corp. 

Aug. 18, 1961 filed $2,500,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1976 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of common stock and series A warrants 
on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 70 shares 
held. Price—By amendment, Business—-General real es- 
tate. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office— 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. Underwriter—Sutro Bros. & 
Co., New York (managing). 












United Nuclear Corp. 

Aug. 28, 1961 filed 325,000 common, of which 100,090 are 
to be offered by the company and 225,000 by stockhold- 
ers.. Price—By amendment. Business — Development 
and research in the nuclear field. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—365 
Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. Underwriter — 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., N. Y.C. (mgr.). 


United Scientific Laboratories, Inc. (9/25) 
Aug. 18, 1961 filed 360,000 common shares. Price—$2. 
Busıness—The manufacture of high fidelity stereo tuners 
and amplifiers and amateur radio transceivers. Proceeds 
—For repayment of debt, increase in sales personnel, 
tooling and production and working capital. Office— 
35-15 37th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Continental Bond & Share Corp., Maplewood, N. J. 

United States Crown Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1961 filed 150,000 common. Price—$8. Business 
—The manufacture of specialized bottle caps. Proceeds— 
For equipment, working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—437 Boulevard, East Paterson, N. J. 
Underwriter—Adams & Peck, N. Y. (mgr.). Offering— 
Expected in November. 

U. S. Dielectric Inc. 
July 24, 1961 (“Reg. A”)99,990 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of epoxy resins for potting uses. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans, research and development, 
moving expenses and working capital. Office — 140 
Adams St., Leominster, Mass. Underwriter — Richard 
Bruce & Co., Inc., New York. 
è U. S. Markets, Inc. . 
July 31, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 160,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 40,000 
shares by a stockholder. Price—$5. Business—The op- 
eration of a chain of supermarkets and other retail food 
stores in the San Francisco area. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of loans, working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—60 Fallon Street, Oakland, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Stanley Heller & Co., N. Y. Offering—Ex- 
pected mid-October. 

United States Plastics, Inc. 
Sept. 7, 1961 filed 190,000 common, of which 150,000 will 
be sold by the company and 40,000 by a stockholder. 
Price—$3. Business—The sale of plastic items, power 
tools, adhesives, hardware, etc. Proceeds—To repay debt. 
Office—750 W. 18th St., Hialeah, Fla. Underwriter— 
Roman & Johnson, Fort Lauderdale (mgr.). 


United Variable Annuities Fund, Inc. 
April 11, 1961 filed 2,500,000 shares of stock. Price—$10 
per share. Business—A new mutual fund. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—20 W. 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo 
Underwriter—Waddell & Reed, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Offering—Expected in early November. 
© Universal Moulded Fiber Glass Corp. (9/27) 
June 18, 1961 filed 275,000 outstanding common shares 
to be sold by stockholders. Price—$10. Business—The 
manufacture of fiber glass reinforced plastic. Proceeds 
—For the selling stockholders. Address—Commonwealth 
Ave., Bristol, Va. Underwriter—A. G. Edwards & Sons, 
St. Louis (managing). 
@ Universal Publishing & Distributing Corp. 

(10/2-6) 

June 28, 1961 filed 50,000 6% cumulative preferred shares 
(par $10) and 50,000 common shares to be offered in 
units, each consisting of one preferred share and one 
common share. Price—$15 per unit. Business—The pub- 
lishing of magazines and paper bound books. Proceeds— 
For expansion, additional personnel, sales promotion, 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
117 E. 31st St., N. Y. Underwriter—Allen & Co., N. Y. 


* Universal Rectifier Corp. 

Sept. 5, 1961 (Reg, A’) 80,000 common. Price — $3. 
Business—The development of high performance silicon 
rectifiers. Office — 2055 Pontius, Los Angeles, Under- 
writer—Kerns, Bennett & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


è Universal Surgical Supply Inc. (9/25-29) 
Aug. 1, 1961 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 100,- 
000 will be offered for public sale and 100,000 to stock- 
holders of Houston Fearless Corp., parent company, on 
the basis of one share for each 30 shares held of record 
Sept. 1. Business — The sale of medicine, surgical and 
laboratory equipment manufactured by others. Proceeds 
—For the repayment of debt. Office — 9107 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter — Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co., Inc., St. Louis. 
* Valley Forge Products, Inc. i i 
Sept. 15, 1961 filed 100,000 class A capital shares. Price 
—By amendment. Business — The manufacture of re- 
placement ignition and other electrical components for 
automobiles. Proceeds—For working capital, new prod- 
ucts and other corporate purposes. Office—370 19th St., 
Brooklyn, 14. Y. Underwriter — Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, 
Walker & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
* Vailey Iron & Metal Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 60,000 common. Price — $4. 
Business—The buying, processing and selling of waste 
metals, papers, rags, etc. Office—11166 Pendleton St., 
Sun Valley, Calif. Underwriter—Gregory-Massari, Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Valley Title & Trust Co. (9/25) j 
June 13, 1961 file 120,000 common shares. Price—$5. 
Business—The writidg and selling of title insurance and 
the acting as trustee and escrow agent. Proceeds—For 
working capital, reserves and other corporate purposes. 
Office—1001 North Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Under- 
writer — Louis R. Dreyling & Co., 25 Livingston Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Val-U Homes Corp. of Delaware 


Aug. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$5. Business 
—The manufacture of prefabricated buildings and shell 
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homes. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—765 Riv- 
er St., Paterson, N.J. Underwriter—Stearns & Co., N.Y.C. 
(mgr.). Offering—In early November. 

@ Valve Corp. of America (9/27) 

July 26, 1961 filed 160,000 common shares, of which 
75,000 shares are to be offered by the company and 70,- 
000 shares by stockholders. Price—$7. Business—The 
manufacture of valves and accessories for aerosol con- 
tainers. Proceeds—For repayment of debt and working 
capital. Office—1720 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Underwirter—Lomasney, Loving & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 

* Van-Pak, Inc. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 140,000 common, Price—$15. Business 
—A nation-wide and overseas non-regulated freight for- 
warder engaged in the forwarding of household goods. 
Proceeds—To repay debt, purchase metal containers, and 
increase working capital. Office — 542 Insurance Ex- 
change Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, Underwriter—Hodgdon 
& Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

@® Varitron Corp. 

July 25, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
— $2. Business — The manufacture of electronic items, 
principally TV and radio parts. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment, financing of merchandise, imports and accounts 
receivable and working capital. Office — 397 Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Kenneth Kass, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected late October. 


Vending Internationai, Inc. 
July 27, 1961 (‘“Reg. A”) 70,588 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$4.24. Proceeds — For repayment of 
debt, expansion and a new building. Office—c/o Brown- 
field, Rosen & Malone, 1026-16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—H. P. Black & Co., Inc., Wash., D.C. 


Vendotronics Corp. 
Sept. 1, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 150,000 common. Price—$2. 
Business—The manufacture of automatic popcorn vend- 
ing machines. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, adver- 
tising, inventory, working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—572 Merrick Rd., Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Underwriter—B. G. Harris & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


è Vic Tanny Enterprises, inc. (10/2-6) 

May 11, 1961 filed 320,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents) of which 120,000 shares will be of- 
fered for the account of the company and 200,000 shares 
by the present holder thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The operation of a national chain 
of gymnasiums and health centers for men and women. 
Proceeds—The company will use its part of the progeeds 
for the opening of new gymnasiums and the promotion 
of home exercise equipment. Office—375 Park Ave., New 
York City. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., N. Y. C. 


Vol-Air, Inc. 
July 27, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 96,000 common shares (par one 
cent). Price—$2.50. Business—The manufacture of a 
patented heat and mass transfer system. Proceeds—For 
equipment, filing of patents, inventory, advertising and 
promotion. Address—347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Underwriter—Glass & Ross, Inc., N. Y. 


Voron Electronics Corp. (9/25-29) 
July 28, 1961 filed 100,000 class A shares. Price — $3. 
Business—The manufacture of electronic test equipment, 
the sale, installation and servicing of industrial and 
commercial communications equipment and the furnish- 
ing of background music. Proceeds—For tooling, pro- 
duction, engineering, inventory and sales promotion of 
its products and for working capital. Office — 1230 E. 
Mermaid Lane, Wyndmoor, Pa. Underwriters — John 
Joshua & Co., Inc., and Reuben Rose & Co., New York. 


® Wainrite Stores, Inc. (9/26) 

June 23, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price—$3. Business—The operation of dis- 
count merchandising centers. Proceeds—For repayment 
of loans, expansion and working capital. Office—691 E. 
Jericho Turnpike, Huntington Station; N. Y. Underwriter 
—Omega Securities Corp., New York. 


Wald Research, Inc. 

July 26, 1961 filed 65,000 common shares. Price — $5. 
Business — The manufacture of ground support equip- 
ment for the aircraft, misisle and related industries. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans, purchase of equipment 
and inventory, working capital and general corporate 
purposes, Office—79 Franklin Turnpike, Mahwah, N. J. 
Underwriters — Martinelli & Co., New York and E. R. 
Davenport & Co., Providence, R. I. 


Walter Sign Corp. 

March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ot 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and installation of highway 
signs. Proceeds—For the reduction of debt, sales promo- 
tion, inventory and reserves. Office—4700 76th St., Elm- 
hurst, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter —Amber, Burstein & Co. 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


* Wards Co., Inc. 

Sept. 15, 1961 filed 110,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The retail sale of radios, TV sets, re- 
frigerators, stoves, air conditioners, etc. Proceeds—For 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
2049 West Broad St., Richmond, Va. Underwriter—Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore. 


Warshow (H.) & Sons, Inc. 
Aug. 30, 1961 filed 285,000 class A. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of fabrics for women‘s 
wear. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office— 
45 W. 36th St., N. Y. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. 
and P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgrs.). 


® Water Industries Capital Corp. (9/25-29) 

July 21, 1961 filed 750,000 common, Price—$11. Business 
—A small business investment company, Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Hornblower & Weeks, N. Y. (mgr.). 
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Waterman Steamship Corp. 
Aug. 29, 1961 filed 1,743,000 common. Price—By amend- 
ment. Business — The carrying of liner-type cargoes. 
Proceeds—For the purchase of vessels, and working cap- 
ital. Office—71 Saint Joseph St., Mobile, Ala. Under- 
writer—Shields & Co. Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 

Watson Electronics & Engineering Co., Inc. 
July 25, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 75,000 common shares (par 
10 cents). Price — $4. Proceeds—For manufacturing, 
laboratory and office facilities, equipment and working 
capital. Office—2603 S. Oxford St., Arlington, Va. Un- 
derwriter—Hodgdon & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Weissberg (H. R.) Corp. 
Aug. 28, 1961 filed 250,000 class A common. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The operation of hotels, and gen- 
eral real estate. Proceeds—For repayment of loans, ac- 
quisition and general corporate purposes. Office—680 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., 
N. Y. C. (mgr.). 


West Coast Bowling Corp. 

May 26, 1961 filed 128,434 shares of common stock, of 
which 115,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 13,434 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price—$9.75 per share. Busi- 
ness—The company plans to acquire and operate bowling 
centers primarily in California. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office—3300 West Olive Avenue, 
Burbank, Calif. Underwriter—Hill Richards & Co. Inc., 
Los Angeles (managing). 


Western Factors, Inc. 
June 29, 1960 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts receivable and also 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—Elmer K. Aagaard, 6 Salt Lake 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Salt Lake City. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
July 12, 1961 filed 1,075,791 common shares being of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
one new share for each six shares held of record Sept. 
8, 1961, with rights to expire Sept. 25. Price — $40. 
Proceeds — For repayment of loans and expansion. 
Office—60 Hudson St., New York. Underwriters—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers, N. Y. (megr.) 


@ Wilco Commercial Corp. 
July 21, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$3. Business—The financing of business 
institutions. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—350 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Underwriter—A. J. Gabriel 
Co., Inc., N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 

Windsor Texprint, Inc. 
Aug. 25, 1961 filed 265,000 common, of which 250,000 are 
to be offered by the company and 15,000 by stockholders, 
Price—$2. Business—The printing of towels and other 
textile products. Proceeds—For repayment of loans. 
Office—2357 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Underwriter— 
D. E. Liederman & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 


% Wisconsin Natural Gas Co. (10/18) 

Sept. 20, 1961 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage honds due 
1986. Proceeds—For expansion, and the repayment of 
bank loans. Office—100 Third Ave., Racine, Wis. Under- 
writers — (Competitive). Probable bidders: Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler; Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.-White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected 
Oct. 18. 


Wonderbowl, Inc. (10/23) 
Feb. 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds 
—To discharge a contract payable, accounts payable, and 
notes payable and the balance for working capital. Office 
—7805 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Wood Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
July 24, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 250,000 common shares (par 
$1). Price—$1.15. Proceeds—Foor working capital, re- 
payment of loans, purchase of equipment, advertising 
and building construction. Office — 1035 Chestnut St., 
Conway, Ark. Underwriter—J. P. Penn & Co., Minn. 


@® Woodard Research Corp. (9/25-29) 
June 23, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 40,000 common. Price—$4. 
Proceeds—For constructing and equipping a laboratory, 
and for working capital. Office—34 Station St., Herndon, 
Va. Underwriter—First Investment Planning Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

World Scope Publishers, Inc. 
July 31, 1961 filed 300,000 common shares. Price—By 
amendment. Business—The publishing of encyclopedias 
and other reference books. Proceeds—For repayment of 
debt, working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—290 Broadway, Lynbrook, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., New York. 


World Wide Bowling Enterprises, Inc. (10/10) 
July 20, 1961 filed 130,000 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business—The operation of bowling centers. Proceeds— 
For repayment of debt, expansion and working capital. 
Office—2044 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Underwriter 
—Fraser & Co., Philadelphia, Offering—In early Oct. 


% World Wide Fund Ltd. 

Sept. 19, 1961 filed 100,000 common. Price—$100. Busi- 
ness—The Fund plans to invest primarily in equity se- 
curities of foreign issuers. Office—Bank of Bermuda 
Bldg., Hamilton, Bermuda. Underwriter — Burnham & 
co. N. $, 


*% Yankee Plastics, Inc. 

Sept. 8, 1961 (“Reg. A”) 100,000 common. Price — $3. 
Business—The manufacture of plastic hangers and forms. 
Proceeds—For the acquisition of manufacturing facil- 
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ities, repayment of debt and working capital. Office— 
29 W. 34th St., N. Y. Underwriter—Sunshine Securities 
Inc., Rego Park, N. Y. 

© Zep Aero (10/2-6) 

July 28, 1961 filed 50,000 common shares, of which 30,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 20,000 
shares by a stockholder. Pricee—By amendment. Business 
~-The manufacture of oxygen systems and accessories 
for aircraft. Proceeds — For inventory, plant improve- 
ment, equipment and working capital. Offiee—113 Shel- 
don St., El Segundo, Calif. Underwriter—Francis J. Mit- 
chell & Co., Inc., Newport Beach, Calif. 

© Zion Foods Corp. 

July 20, 1961 filed 110,000 common shares, of which 90,- 
000 shares are to be offered by the company and 20,000 
shares by a selling stockholder. Price—$5. Business— 
The processing of meat and poultry. Preceeds—For in- 
ventory and plant expansion. Office—482 Austin Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. Underwriter—Finkle & Co., N. Y. (mgr.) 
Offering—Imminent. 











ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 
Our Corporation News Department would like 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you’ll find hereunder. 

Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











Prospective Offerings 


Aluma-Raiil, Inc. 
Aug. 9, 1961 it was reported that a (“Reg. A”) will be 
filed shortly covering 100,000 common shares. Price— 
$3. Business — The manufacture of new color anodized 
aluminum chain link fencing. Proceeds—For inventory 
and plant expansion. Office—44 Passaic Ave., Kearny, 
N. J. Underwriter—Omega Securities Corp., N. Y. 


Appalachian Power Co. 

Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Co., Ine., plans to sell $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 of bonds late in 1961 or early in 
1962. Office—2 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 


Arizona Public Service Co. 
Sept. 11, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in Novem- 
ber. Office—501 So. Third Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Under- 
writers—To be named. The last sale of bonds on March 
26, 1959 was handled privately through Blyth & 
Co., and First Boston Corp. However, the company 
stated that there is a possibility that these bonds will 
be sold at competitive bidding, in which case the follow- 
ing are expeeted to bid on them: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

Aug. 30, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
issue about $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the 
first half of 1962. Office— Lexington and Liberty 
Streets, Baltimore 3, Md. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 


Bay State Electronics Corp. 
Aug. 2, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
file a registration shortly covering about 270,000 com- 
mon shares to raise some $2,500,000. Business—Research, 
development and production of items in the fields of 
medical electronics, etc. Proceeds — For expansion and 
working capital. Offiee—43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. Un- 
derwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York (managing). 

Best Plastic Corp. 
July 25, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
a full filing shortly covering 125,000 common. Priee—$3. 
Business — The manufacture of plastic party favors for 
children. Preceeds—For expansion. Office—945 39th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—S. B. Cantor Co., N. Y.C. 


* Bush Terminal Co. 

Sept. 15, 1961 it was reported that registration will be 
filed shortly covering about 90,000 common to be offeerd 
to stockholders through subscription rights on the basis 
of one new for each 10 held. Business—The operation of 
warehouses, manufacturing buildings, piers and railroad 
facilities. Office—100 Broad St, N. Y, Underwriter— 
The company said it may make the offering without an 
underwriter. 


Carbonic Equipment Corp. 
Jurie 28, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed covering 100,000 common shares. Price $3. Proceeds 
~—For expansion of the business. Office—97-02 Jamaica 
m Woodhaven, N. Y. Underwriter — R. F. Dowd & 
ne. 


* Carolina Power & Light Co. 

. Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $30,000,000 of bonds in early 1962. Office— 
336 Fayettesville St., Raleigh, N. C. Underwriters— 
(Competitive), Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & 
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Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co. Inc. (joint; 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.-Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); W. C. Langley & Co. and First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly). 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that the company is con- 
sidering the issuance of $6,000,000 of bonds or deben- 
tures in the latter part of 1961. Office — 415 Main St. 
Pineville, La. Underwriters—To be named. The last is- 
sue of bonds on April 21, 1959 was bid on by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co. 
% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (10/31) 
Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $2,700,000 of equipment trust certificates in Oc- 
tober. Offices—5747 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago and 39 
B’way, N. Y. Underwriters — (Competitive). Probable 
bidders. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. Bids—Expected Oct. 31. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Feb. 16, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1960 annual 
report that this utility plang to sell both first mortgage 
bonds and common stock in 1962 to finance its $45,000,- 
000 construction program. Office—Fourtin & Main Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—(Bonds) To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and W. E. Hutton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). The 
last issue of common stock (81,510 shares) was sold p.i- 
vately to employees in August. 1960. 


Columbia Gas System, inc. 
April 24, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering the sale of either $20,000,000 of debentures, or 
$25,000,000 of common stock in the fall. Office—120 East 
4ist Street, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders on 
the debentures: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). The last sale of 
common stock on May 4, 1960 was handled by a group 
headed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; 
Shields & Co.; R. W. Pressprich & Co., and Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Cotumbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
March 13, 1961 it was reported the company wil sell 
about $10,000,000 additional common stock in late 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 


@ Commonwealth Edison Co. 

July 12, 1961 it was reported that the company plans 
to spend $720,000,000 on construction in the five-year 
period 1961-65 and that the program would require 
$150,000,000 of outside financing. Present plans call for 
$40,000,000 of debt financing in the first quarter of 1962. 
Office — 72 West Adams St., Chicago 90, Ill. Under- 
writers—(Competitive). Probable bidders: First Boston 
Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(11/21) 

Aug. 28, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $50,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Nov. 1, 1991. Office—4 Irving Pl., N. Y. Underwriters— 
(Competitive). Probable bidders: First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Nov. 21, 1961 at 11 a.m. (EST). Information Meeting— 
Nov. 15 (10 a.m. EST) at the company’s office. 


Contact Lens Guild, Inc. 
June 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a “Reg. A” shortly covering an undisclosed num- 
ber of common shares. Business—The manufacture of 
contact lenses. Officee—353 East Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Underwriter—To be named. Offering—Expected in Dec. 


* Dallas Power & Light Co. (11/15) 

Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $10,000,000 of preferred stock in November. Office 
—1506 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Underwriters—(Com- 
petitive). Probable bidders: White, Weld & Co.-Equit- 
able Securities Corp. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly): First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected Nov. 15 at 
11 a.m. (EST). Information Meeting—Nov. 13 (11 a.m. 
EST) at 2 Rector St., N. Y. (Room 240). 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 7, 1961 it was reported that the company has 
postponed until early 1962 its plan to issue additional 
common stock. The offering would be made to com- 
mon stockholders first on the basis of one share for each 
10 shares held. Based on the number of shares out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1960, the sale would involve about 
418,536 shares valued at about $14,600,000. Proceeds—For 
construction. Office—600 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


' Underwriter—(Competitive) Probable bidders: Carl M. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co., N. Y.; W. C. Langley & Co., and 
Union Securities Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly). 

*% Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a registration shortly covering an undisclosed 
number of common shares. Office—Atlanta Airport, At- 
lanta, Ga. Underwriter—Courts & Co., Atlanta. 


Diversified Vending, Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1961 it was reported that a registration state- 
ment will be filed shortly covering 100,000 common. 
Price—$4. Business—The servicing of vending machines 


and coin operated kiddy-rides. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment, inventory and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—T. Michael McDarby 
& Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


% Electro Spectrum Corp. 

Sept. 14, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a “Reg. A” covering 100,000 common. Price—s3. 
Business—Research, development, manufacture and mar- 
keting in the fields of optics, electronics, chemistry and 
photography. Proceeds — For organizational expenses, 
building lease, machinery, inventory and working cap- 
ital. Office—300 Gramatan Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Harry Ravno (same address). 


® Florida Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 18, 1961, it was reported that the company may is- 
sue $25,000,000 of bonds in the second half of 1962. Office 
—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Gabriel Co. 

April 27, 1961, the company announced plans to form a 
new subsidiary, Rocket Power, Inc., by merging the 
present Rocket Power, Talco and Bohanan divisions. In 
the fall of 1961, stock of the new subsidiary would ‘be 
offered through subscription rights to Gabriel stockhold- 
ers and debenture holders with about 20% of the offer- 
ing going to the public. Office — 1148 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—To be named. The last 
financing by the company in September, 1959, was han- 
died by Carl M Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York City and 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc., Cleveland. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
March 14, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1960 an- 
nual report that the utility expects to sell additional 
common stock to stockholders in 1962 through subscrip- 
tion rights on the basis of one share for each 20 shares 
held. Based on the 22,838,454 common shares outstanding 
on Dec. 31, 1960, the offering will involve a minimum 
of 1,141,922 additional shares. Office—67 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
General Telephone Co. of California 

Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. plans to sell 
about $20,000,000 of bonds in December 1961. Office — 
2020 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp. 


Genera! Telephone Co. of Florida 
Aug. 15, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., expects to offer 
about $15,000,000 of bonds in January 1962. Office—610 
Morgan St., Tampa, Fla. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
both of New York City. 

Georgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J., and N. Y. C. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 
publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Office—Electric Building, 
Houston, Texas. Underwriter—Previous financing was 
handled by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 
® idaho Power Co. (11/1) 
Sept..19, 1961 the company stated that it plans to offer 
$10,000,000 in 30-year first mortgage bonds also 200,000 
common. Office—1220 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho. Under- 
writers—(Competitive). Probable bidders (bonds): Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres 
& Co.,-First Boston Corp, (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.,- 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler-Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. Probable bidders (common): 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids 
—Expected Nov. 1. 

Illinois Terminal RR. 
Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
the sale later this year of about $8,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Office—710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago. 


John’s Bargain Stores Corp. 
July 27, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
file a registration statement covering an undis- 
closed number of common shares. Business—The opera- 
tion of a chain of discount stores selling household 
goods. Office—1200 Zerega Ave.. Bronx. N Y Under- 
writer—To be named. Offering—Expected in early 1962. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 
the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
soe until May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
ouis, Mo. 


Mainco Electronics & Marine Deveiopment Corp. 
July 17, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed shortly covering $300,000 of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Address—Booth 
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Bay Harbor, Maine. Underwriter—Nance-Keith Corp., 
New York City. 


Masters Inc. 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this corporation is 
contemplating its first public financing. Business—The 
operation of a chain of discount houses. Office—135-21 
38th Avenue, Flushing 54, L. I., N. Y. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
General Public Utilities Corp., plans to sell about $10,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 of deben- 
tures this Fall. OUftice—2800 Pottsville Pike, Muh- 
lenberg Township, Berks County, Pa. Underwriters— 
(Competitive). Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Metropolitan Food Co. 
April 12, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 150,000 common shares. Price — $4 per share. 
business — food distribution. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office — 45-10 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Brand, Grumet & Siegel, and Kesselman 
& Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Monterey Gas Transmission Co. 
April 24, 1961 it was reported that Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and Lehman Brothers, had formed this new company 
to transport natural gas from southwest Texas to Alex- 
andria, La., for sale to United Fuel Gas Co., principal 
supplier to other Columbia Gas System companies. It 
is expected that the pipeline will be financed in part by 
eg sale of bonds. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, 

ew York City (managing). 

Mutual Photocolor Laboratories, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $750,000 of common stock. Business—The 
development of pictures and the sale of photographic 
equipment and supplies. Proceeds—For expansion. Of- 
fice—29-14 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


New Engiand Power Co. (10/25) 

Jan: 20, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of New 
England Electric System plans to sell $20,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds. Office—441 Stuart St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp., and Blair 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers. Bids— 
To be received on Oct. 25, 1961 at 11 a.m. (EDST),. 


New World Laboratories, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed shortly covering 100,000 common shares. Price—$3. 
Business—The manufacture of cosmetics. Proceeds—For 
purchase of equipment and inventory and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
T. Michael McDarby & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


@® Niagara Moktawk Power Co. (10/24) 

Sept. 13, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $40,000,000 of general mortgage bonds and 700,000 
common shares in late October. Offices—300 Erie Blvd., 
West, Syracuse, N. Y., and 270 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Un- 
derwriters—(Competitive). Probable bidders: (Bonds) 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (Common) Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.-Kidder, Peabody & Co.-White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Morgan, Stanley & Co.-First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected Oct. 24. Information meeting 
—Oct. 20 (11 a.m. EDST) in Room 232, 120 Broadway, 
nm. ee 


® Northern Natural Gas Co. 
Sept. 18, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $25,000,000 of common stock to stockhold- 
ers through subscription rights in the second quarter of 
1962. Office—2223 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. Underwriter 
—Blyth & Co., Inc., N. Y. (mgr.). 

Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported by Paul A. Miller, Treas- 
urer that the company will probably go to the market 
for $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 of new financing in 1961 
and that it probably would not be a common stock offer- 
ing. Office—600 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
® Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. (11/15) 
Aug. 25, 1961 in a registration ‘statement filed with the 
SEC covering 17,459,490 common to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., parent, it was announced that Pacific North- 
west plans to sell an additional 12,990,510 by June 30, 
1964, and several issues of debentures to refund a $200,- 
000,000 4⁄2% demand note issued to Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
The first of such issues, in the amount of $50,000,000, is 
expected to be sold in Nov. Office—1200 Third Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—For the stock, none. For 
the debentures, to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected Nov. 
15. Information meeting—Nov. 9 (2:30 p.m. EST) in 
Room 1900, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
May 8, 1961 it was reported that the CAB ordered this 
company to sell its 400,000 share holdings of National 
Airlines, Inc. The stock was originally obtained under 
a Sept. 9, 1958 agreement under which the two carriers 
agreed to a share-for-share exchange of 400,000 shares 
dnd the lease of each other’s jet planes during their 
respective busiest seasons. The CAB later disapproved 
this plan and ordered the airlines to divest themselves 
of the stock. Office—135 East 42nd St.. New York Citv 
™nderwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 


Inc. (managing). 
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Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company ex- 
pects to sell about $72,000,000 of debentures in the late 
Fall, subject to FPC approval of its construction program, 
uftice—iz0 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kidder 
Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


Penn Amusement Corp. 

Aug. 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a “Reg. A” shortly covering 100,000 common 
shares. Price—$3. Business—The company furnishes 
mobile (truck) amusement rides for children, Proceeds 
—To operate a new type truck and set up national dis- 
tributorships. Office—Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—J. 
Laurence & Co., New York City. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (10/17) 
Aug. 15, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $50,000,000 of debentures due Oct. 1, 1981 in October. 
Office—80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. Underwriters— 
(Competitive). Probable bidders: First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., Blyth & 
Co. Inc., Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—Expected on or about Oct. 17 
at 11 a.m. (EDST). Information Meeting—Oct. 11 (11 a.m. 
EDST) at Chase Manhattan Bank, (34th floor) One 
Chase Plaza, N. Y. 


Radar Design Corp. 

Aug. 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell about 15,000 common shares in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962. Busimess—The company’s products are 
used both as test instruments and as components in pro- 
duction of microwave systems. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Pickard Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. Under- 
writer—tThe last public offering of stock in Dec. 31, 1960 
was not underwritten. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (11/14) 

Aug. 15, 1961 the company stated it plans to issue about 
$15,000,000 of 30-year bonds in November. Proceeds— 
For construction. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected Nov. 
14 at 11 am. (EST). 


San Diego Gas & Eiectric Co. 
Sept. 12, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 500,000 common to stockholders in mid- 
1962 to raise some $17,500,009. Office—861 Sixth Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Servonuclear Corp. 
Aug 9, 1961 it was reported that a (“Reg. A”) will be 
filed shortly covering 100,000 common shares. Price—$2. 
Business—The manufacture of medical electronic equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—28-21 Astoria 
Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Omega 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Shenk Industries, Inc. 
Aug 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $750,000 of common stock. Business—The 
re-manufacture and distribution of automobile parts. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and expansion 
Office—Columbus, O. Underwriter—Rodetsky, Klein- 
zahler, Walker & Cə., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


Silo Discount Centers 
Sept. 6, 1961 it was reported that company plans to sell 
about $1,000,000 of common stock. Business—The opera- 
tion of a chain of hard goods, discount department stores 
Office — Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Rodetsky, 
Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City. 


Sonic Systems, Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed shortly covering 65,000 common. Price—$2. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of ultra-sonic cleaning equip- 
ment, systems and transducers. Proceeds—For expansion 
and working capital. Office—1250 Shames Dr., West- 
bury, N. Y. Underwriter—Keene & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Southern California Edison Co. 

May 23, 1961 it was reported that this company will 
need an additional $35,000,000 to finance its 1961 con- 
struction program. No decision has yet been made as to 
whether the funds will be raised by bank loans, or the 
sale of preferred stock or bonds. Office—601 West Fifth 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—To be named. The 
last sale of preferred stock on May 12, 1948 was handled 
on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp., New York 
City and associates. The last sale of bonds in April 1961 
was bid on by Blyth & Co.; First Boston Corp., Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala, Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in October. 


%* Southern Railway Co. (10/10) 

Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $4,600,000 of equipment trust certificates in Oc- 
tober. Office—70 Pine St., N. Y. Underwriters—(Com- 
petitive). Probable bidders: Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected Oct. 10 at 
12 noon. 
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%* Southern Railway Co. (11/14) 

Sept. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $4,000,000 of equipment trust certificates in No- 
vember. Office—70 Pine St., N. Y. Underwriters—(Com- 
petitive). Probable bidders: Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ler and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Bids—-Expected Nov. 14. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
July 19, 1961, Herbert L. Nichols, Chairman, stated that 
the company plans to issue about $13,000,000 of common 
stock in March 1962. The shares will be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each 20 shares held. Proceeds—For con- 
struction. Office—720 Mercantile Dallas Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. Underwriter—To be named. The last rights of- 
fering to stockholders in January 1957 was underwritten 
by Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. 


Subway Bowling & Recreation Enterprises, Inc. 
Aug. 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $1,200,000 of common stock. Business—The 
company has an exclusive franchise from the City of 
New York to build bowling and recreation centers in 
the subways. Proceeds—To build the first three centers. 
Office—New York City. Underwriter—Rodetsky, Klein- 
zahler, Walker & Co., Inc., Jersey City. 

Teeco Automated Systems, Inc. 

Aug. 9, 1961 it was reported that a (“Reg. A”) will be 
filed shortly covering 100,000 common shares. Price— 
$3. Business—The custom, design, manufacture and in- 
stallation of automated material handling systems for 
large wholesale and retail establishments and industry. 
Proceeds — For expansion. Office — 42-14 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Omega 
Securities Corp., New York. 

Trunkline Gas Co. 

March 8, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., expects to sell about 
$32,000,000 of bonds and $10,000,000 of preferred stock 
this Fall. Office — 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York City 
(managing). 

Valtronic 
Sept. 6, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed shortly covering 62,500 common shares. Price—$4. 
Business—The design, re and manufacture of 
medical and dental equipment. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion. Officee—375 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Underwrit- 
ae & Smith, Inc., and Fred F. Sessler & 

o, N. Y. 


Vector Engineering Inc. 

Aug. 9, 1961 it was reported that a full registration will 
be filed shortly covering 100,000 common shares. Price 
—$6. Business — Engineering and design services, the 
development of electromechanical and electronic devices 
for industry and the Federal Government, and the prep- 
aration of technical publications. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion. Office—155 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Omega ties Corp., New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (12/5) ? 
March 23, 1961, the company announced plans to sell 
$15,000,000 of securities, possibly bonds or debentures. 
Office — Richmond 9, Va. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Broth- 
ers & Hutzler; Goldman, Sachs & Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived on Dec. 5, 1961. 


West Coast T 

April 11, 1961 it was stated in the 1960 annual report 
that the company plans to spend $12,000,000 for new 
construction in 1961, most of which is expected to be 
raised by the sale of securities. Office—1714 California 
Street, Everett, Wash. Underwriter—To be named. The 
last sale of bonds and preferred stock in May and July 
1960 was done privately. The last sale of common on 
Sept. 16, 1960 was underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


West Penn Power Co. (3/5) 

Feb. 10, 1961, J. Lee Rice, Jr., President of Allegheny 
Power System, Inc., parent company, stated that West 
Penn expects to sell about $25,000,000 of bonds in 1962. 
Office — 800 Cabin Hill Drive, Hempfield Township, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Lan & Co.; Lehman Broth- 
ers; Eastman Dillon, Union ties & Co., and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected March 5, 1962. 


è Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. (11/14) 

Sept. 12, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in Novem- 
ber. Offiee—231 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee. Under- 
writers — (Competitive). Probable bidders: Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected Nov. 14. 
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WASHINGTON AND YOU 
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EHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


B 
Dn i aly FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At this 
writing, indications are that Con- 
gress will adjourn by the end of 
the week, and would not recon- 
vene until January, unless an ex- 
treme national emergency arises. 


It has been a long, hard and 
sometimes bitter session. Scores 
of members of Congress, particu- 
larly in the House, went home 
days ago. Others have already 
gone overseas on “inspection” 
trips. 

President Kennedy fared very 
well in his legislative requests. 
His proposals are going to cost a 
tremendous amount of money. 
The naticnal deficit next year will 
be in the billions, probably near 
$10 billion. 


Perhaps President Kennedy’s 
biggest single defeat was his Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill, which 
is a bad piece of legislation. There 
will likely be another battle 
waged over this proposal again 
next year. 

Although Mr. Kennedy lost on 
this proposal and some others this 
year, he has a big plus sign on 
legislation providing for assist- 
ance for depressed areas, a multi- 
billion dollar omnibus housing, 
foreign aid, highway financing, 
Federal judgeships, raising the 
minimum wage, establishment of 
a “Peace Corps,” raising the ap- 
propriations for the Department 
of Defense to an all-time high, 
other than wartime periods, 
among other things. 


The President called for a crash 
program in the field of science and 
astronautics. The Chief Executive 
set a goal that obviously will be a 
difficult one to attain—to send a 
crew of astronauts to the moon 
and back. Congress provided the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration all the funds that 
NASA can use for the current fis- 
cal year. 

Next year Congress will be 
called upon to provide probably 
up to $2 billion for the “Opera- 
tion Moon” project. Guessing in 
Washington is that some $35 bil- 
lion or more will be spent under 
NASA’s supervision during the 
present decade. 


Disarmament Agency 


Probably the legislation does 
not mean very much, but in the 
closing days of the session the 
Senate passed and sent to the 
House, an Administration measure 
to create a U. S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. The 
agency’s authority would be lim- 
ited to participate in research and 
development studies to a series of 
areas including control, reduction 
and elimination of armed forces 
and armaments; detection of nu- 
clear tests, control and elimina- 
tion of armed forces and arma- 
ments in space or underwater 
regions. 

The possibility of achieving dis- 
armament seems hopeless. The 
Jegislation would authorize $10,- 
000,000 for the agency to get 
started. Once an agency in the 
Federal Government gets started, 
it grows and grows and it be- 
comes difficult to eliminate. 


The President’s recommenda- 
tion for medical aid to the aged 
and the proposal to increase postal 
rates hit a barrier, but will be 
brought up again next year. 

Legislation increasing the re- 
volving fund of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration by $36.5 mil- 
lion to a new total of more than 
$1 billion was passed. It was esti- 
mated that this sum would keep 
. the growing agency going until 
next spring. 


Export Guarantees 


A bill authorizing the Export- 
Import Bank to guarantee or in- 
sure exporters in the United 
States against political and com- 
mercial credit risks, was also 
ready during the week for a few 
changes before it was expected to 
go to the White House for the 
President’s signature. 

The measure, as passed by the 
House differed from the Senate 
bill this way, among other ways: 
The House bill limited liability 
under the act to $1 billion, while 
the Senate set no limit; the House 
measure deleted a Senate pro- 
vision extending the life of the 
Export-Import bank for five 
years, through June 30, 1968. 


The House bill, also unlike the 
Senate measure, would require 
the bank to charge fees commen- 
surate with the insurance risks, 
limit the insurance and guarantee 
programs to U. S. exporters and 
foreign exporters doing business 
in the U. S., and the coverage to 
protection against political and 
commercial credit losses. 


The du Pont Stock Divestiture 
Proposal 


In the closing days of the ses- 
sion, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where all tax legisla- 
tion must originate, the stock di- 
vesture bill that would affect all 
du Pont stockholders directly, and 
General Motors’ stockholders in- 
directly, was amended. The 
changes were made at the sugges- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 

Under the amendments, the 
stock divestiture measure would 
be a temporary law and would ap- 
ply only to the tax problems now 
faced by the du Pont stockholders. 
There was considerable doubt 
that the bill would become law 
this year. However, there is no 
doubt, it seems, that Congress will 
approve the proposal in the name 
of fairness to du Pont stock- 
holders. 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States in May held that the 
du Pont Company must divest it- 
self of 63,000,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors stock within 10 years. 
Under the existing decision, du 
Pont stockholders would have to 
pay a large tax. If a large num- 
ber of du Pont stockholders de- 
cided to sell their General Motors 
stock, after the distribution of 63,- 
000,000 shares, obviously the GM 
steck would be adversely affected. 
Many persons probably would 
have to sell the GM stock to pay 
the taxes, under present law. 


Under present law, if a com- 
pany decides to divest itself of 
stock by passing it on to the 
stockholders, the stockholders 
would be required to pay income 
tax on the distribution at the mar- 
ket price at the time. 

By terms of the proposed legis- 
lation, du Pont stockholders would 
receive the General Motors stock 
as a “return of capital’ rather 
than as a dividend. Therefore, a 
stockholder would pay nọ tax on 
the shares unless their value ex- 
ceeded the amount that he had 
paid originally for his stock in the 
company which was forced to di- 
vest. If the value did exceed the 
original worth, the stockholder 
would pay a capital gains tax on 
the difference. 


Tax Depletion Measure 

Early in the week there was in 
conference between the House and 
Senate conferees, on a measure 
clarifying the tax treatment of 
certain clays and shale by provid- 
ing that percentage depletion 
allowance prior to Jan. 1, 1961, 
would be based on 50% of the 
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“He’s had years of experience in corporation develop- 
ment.” 


value of the finished product, 
rather than on the less favorable 
raw material base. 


The bill was designed to cor- 
rect a so-called “inequity.” The 
Internal Revenue Service, on the 
basis of a June, 1960, Supreme 
Court decision, was attempting to 
collect taxes “retroactively.” The 
high court decision (U. S. versus 
Cannelten Sewer Pipe Company) 
made raw material the base for 
depletion allowances on clay. 
Prior to the tribunal’s ruling, 
lewer courts had held percentage 
depletion on the finished product. 
As a result, Internal Revenue peo- 
ple had settled many cases on that 
basis. 

In another important 11th hour 
action, Congress cleared for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s signature, a bill 
providing $75,000,000 over a six- 
year period for the saline water 
conversion program. 

Also the House passed and sent 
to the Senate a bill appropriating 
funds in fiscal 1962 for public 
works projects and for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The tremendous sum of $3,662,- 
701,380 included about $2.4 billion 
earmarked for the Commission. 

When the final figures are all 
added up, this Congress will have 
been the biggest spending law- 
making bodies of all time. 


[This column is intended to reflect 
the “behind the scene” interpretation 
from the nation’s Capital and may or 


may not coincide with the “Chronicle's” 


own views. | 


Doft & Co. Formed 


Doft & Co., Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 149 Broadway, 
New York City, to engage in a 
securities business. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 


Sept. 20-21, 1961 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers’ 
Association annual field day. 


Sept. 21-22 (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Georgia Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual summer outing. 


Sept. 27, 1961 (New York City) 
Association of Customers Brokers 
annual dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

Sept. 29, 1961 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia 36th 
annual field day at the Philmont 
Country Club, Philmont, Pa. 

Oct. 3, 1961 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit Annual 
Fall Outing at Lochmoor Country, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Oct. 4, 1961 (New York City) 
New York Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual din- 
ner and meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Oct. 6, 1961 (Rockford, Ill.) 
Rockford Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual fling-ding at the 
“New Key” Club, Wagon Wheel 
Lodge, Rockton, Ill. 

Oct. 7, 1961 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner dance at 
Hotel Commodore. 

Oct. 9-10, 1961 (Denver, Colo.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, Fall meeting of Board of 
Governors at the Brown Palace 
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Oct. 9-12, 1961 (Rochester, N. Yə 
National Association of Bank 
Women Annual Convention at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 


Oct. 10, 1961 (Toronto) 
Canadian Group of Investment 
Bankers Association meeting. 


Oct. 13, 1961 (Montreal, Canada) 
Canadian Group of Investment 
Bankers Association meeting. 


Oct. 13-15, 1961 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 

Southeastern Group of Investment 

Bankers Association meeting. 


Oct. 15-18, 1961 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

American Bankers Association an- 

nual convention. 


Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 

Oct. 17, 1961 (Detroit, Mich.) 

Michigan Group of Investment 

Bankers Association meeting. 


Oct. 19, 1961 (Pennsylvania) 
Western Pennsylvania Grouv of 
Investment Bankers Association 
meeting at Rolling Rock, Pa. 


October 20-21, 1961 (Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

National Association of Investment 

Clubs 11th annual national con- 

vention at the Hotel Schroeder. 


Oct. 24, 1961 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul) 

Minnesota Group of Investment 

Bankers Association annual meet- 

ing. 

Oct. 26, 1961 (Louisville, Ky.) 

Ohio Valley Group of Investment 

Bankers Association annual meet- 

ing. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1961 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 

Investment Bankers Association 

Annual Convention at Hollywood 

Beach Hotel and the Diplomat 

Hotel. 

Dec. 4-5, 1961 (New York City) 

National Association of Mutual 

Savings Banks 15th annual mid- 

year meeting. 

April 8-10, 1962 (San Antonio, 

Tex.) 

Texas Group of Investment Bank- 

ers Association of America, an- 

nual meeting at the St. Anthony 

Hotel. 

May 6-9, 1962 (Seattle, Wash.) 

National Association of Mutual 

Savings Banks 42nd annual con- 

ference at the Olympic Hotel. 

Sept. 23-26, 1962 (Atlantic City, 
N. J.) 

American Bankers Association an- 

nual convention. 

April 27-May 1, 
Mass.) 

National Association of Mutual 

Savings Banks 43rd annual con- 

ference at the Hotel Statler. 


Green, Grdina Co. Formed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio ~— Green, 
Grdina & Company has been 
formed with offices at 1940 East 
Sixth Street, to continue the in- 
vestment business of John S 
Green & Co. Officers are Ray 
James Grdina, President; George 
A. Green, Vice-President; Michael 
F. Grdina, III, Secretary, and 
John J. Grdina, Treasurer. 
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Attention Brokers and Dealers 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 

Botany Industries 

Maxson Electronics 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone number is 


CAnal 6-3840 
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